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FOREWORD 


UBSTITUTE teachers have been the forgotten men and women of the 
teaching profession. Altho there is one substitute teacher for every six 
or seven regular teachers—a total of approximately 160,000 thruout the 
country—little was known about this group or its problems prior to this study. 


This research makes two significant contributions to our limited knowledge 
of substitute teachers and substitute teaching service. ‘The report may well be 
viewed as the first major bench mark in this largely unexplored field of educa- 
tional endeavor. 





. First, it gives the profession its first accurate and detailed picture of the cur- 
rent status of day-to-day substitute teachers in public-school systems of various 
sizes. It tells us something about their personal traits and characteristics, their 
professional qualifications, their salaries and salary schedules. It provides infor- 
mation on the extent to which they share in such benefits as retirement and 
tenure protection which are now available to most regular teachers. It offers 
statistics on certain characteristics of the typical substitute teaching assignment. 


Second, the study provides some tested ways in which regular school per- 
sonnel can help to make the substitute teacher’s work more pleasant and effec- 
tive. Separate sections are devoted to how the regular teacher, who is likely to 
be absent, can help the substitute do a better job of teaching, how the staff of a 
school can make the substitute feel more at home and a part of the regular 
faculty team, how the administration of a school system can create better 
working conditions and facilitate high quality substitute teaching service. 


The research was carried on both as an NEA Research Division project 
and as an Ed D dissertation study at George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The dissertation, a more complete and detailed version of the 
study, is entitled Status and Working Relationships of Substitute Teachers in 
Urban School Systems (see footnote on page 5). 


WituraM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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I. Introduction 


[here are approximately 160,000 substitute 
hers employed by public-school systems in 
the United States. These teachers teach any- 


where trom 
to practically every day during the school 


one or two days each semester 
vear. In spite of the numbers involved.in this 
work, there is hardly any phase of education 

ut which we know less. For some unknown 
eason it has been the subject of very little 


esearch and study. 


Purposes 

The main purpose of this study was to dis- 
cover and validate some of the ways in which 
substitute teachers can work effectively with 
revular teachers.! After a list of some of the 
suggested “best ways” of working together 
had been compiled from the literature, the 

rpose was to measure the extent to which 
these best ways are used in typical school sys- 
tems, and, if used, the extent to which they 
rove helpful in actual practice. 

Another important purpose of the study was 


} 


to compile current facts on the general status 
of the substitute teaching force in public-school 
systems in order to provide the basis for draw- 
ing comparisons between part-time and full- 
time staff members. Specifically, it was deemed 
desirable to know how substitute teachers com- 
pare with regular teachers in terms of personal 
and characteristics, like 
status, and sex; in terms of professional status, 


traits age, marital 
like college training and experience; in terms 
of economic status, like salaries earned and 
financial needs; in terms of welfare status, like 
membership in retirement systems and tenure 
protection. The problem here was to find out 
in what ways, if any, substitute teachers fail 
to measure up to standards now recognized 
ind generally accepted for regular teachers, 
and to propose ways of dealing with separate 
problems inherent therein. 


Definitions 
“Substitute teacher” in this research refers 
to teachers generally known as 
“day-to-day,” or “temporary” teachers; in 
other words, teachers who work only part 


“on-call,” 


Re 
i. 


interlibrary loan. 
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1 The present Research Bulletin is based on a George Washington Un 
stant director, Research Division of the National Education Association 
itionships of Substitute Teachers in Urban School Systems (February 22, 
versity’s School of Education, served as faculty advisor. Copies on deposit in the University’s library are 


time filling in for regular teachers when th 


are ill or for some other reason have to 


away from work. Such teachers usually work 


only a dav, a tew days, or a tew weeks at a 


time. The term as defined in this study does 
not include the few full-time substitutes now 
emploved by some of the large school systems 
who work every day but move from one school 
to another as needed. 


| he 


° ? 
mainty 


term “urban-school systems’ refers 
to school systems located within cities 
having a total population of 2500 or more ac 
cording to the 1950 U.S. Census. In addition 
to purely city systems, the definition inclu 
The l 


ruie 
clude such systems if at least 


some county unit systems. is to in 
SO percent of 
the population is in cities of 2500 or more, 
or if the unit includes a city as large as 30,000 
population. 

“Size of school system” refers to the total 
population of the school district and not to the 


student enrolment of the school system. 


Guide Lines 
The first phase of this study consisted of a 
thoro review of the small volume of literature 
this field. On the basis of the 


literature a series of guide lines o1 


available in 
fundamental 
hypotheses were formulated with regard to 
what the status of substitute teachers should 
be and with regard to how substitute teachers 
and regular school personnel can work to- 
gether more effectively. 

These guide lines, tho not reported here, fur- 
nished the basis for most of the questions asked 
in the two survey blanks. The questions in 
general attempted to measure the extent to 
which certain recommended practices are fol 
lowed, and, if followed, the extent to which 
they prove helpful. Thus, the purpose was to 
validate recommended practices as well as to 


find out to what extent they are followed 
in typical situations. 
Procedure 


Two questionnaires were used in this study. 
One was designed to obtain information from 
substitute teachers on their personal traits and 


iversity Ed D dissertation written by Sam M. Lambert, 
The original report is entitled Status and Vi 
1955. 287 p.). James Harold Fox, dean of 


avaliable 








characteristics, their professional status, their 
working relationships with regular teachers, 
and so on. The other was designed to go to all 
superintendents of urban-school systems to ob- 
tain information on working relationships be- 
tween substitute teachers and the school staff 
as a whole and on certain policies and admin- 
istrative practices affecting substitute teaching. 

Obtaining lists of substitute teachers em- 
ployed—Building a representative sampling of 
substitute teachers presented the most difficult 
of the procedural problems. It is estimated that 
there are between 86,000 and 87,000 substi- 
tute teachers employed in urban-school sys- 
tems,” and it was obviously impractical to try 
to make contact with all of them. There is no 
nationwide listing of these employees; even the 
state directories of regular teachers do not 
carry the names of substitute teachers. 

It was known, however, that most of the 
larger urban-school systems mimeograph each 
year lists of names and addresses of these teach- 
ers on a systemwide basis and distribute copies 
to all schools within the district. In the smaller 
urban systems it would not be too difficult to 
obtain individual typed or handwritten lists 
of substitute teachers employed. 

Thus, the first step in the study was to write 
to all urban superintendents requesting a com- 
plete list of the names and addresses of all sub- 
stitute teachers in their systems. This request 
brought in 2039 lists containing 43,348 names 
representing 52.8 percent of-all the urban sys- 
tems and 49.9 percent of the estimated total 
number of substitute teachers employed in 
urban systems. The range of response to this 
request was from 62.9 percent for cities of 
30,000 to 99,999 population downward to 46.1 
percent for cities of less than 5000 population. 

Constructing a sample of 5000 substitute 
teachers—These 2039 lists containing 43,348 
names were then used to construct a represent- 
ative sample of 5000 substitute teachers. The 
5000 needed in the sample was first divided 
among the various city-size classifications ac- 
cording to the proportions of all substitutes 
known to be employed in each. The number 
thus allotted to each city-size classification was 
further broken down into substitutes for ele- 
mentary-school grades, substitutes for second- 
ary-school grades, and substitutes working on 


both levels. The breakdown here followed the 





subn 


distribution as shown in the lists 
by superintendents. 

To illustrate the above procedure, 1945 
the 5000 were allotted to cities in the “10 
or more” population bracket. This was in 
with the fact that 38.9 percent of all substi: 
teachers are known to be employed in system: 
of this size. Then the allotment of 1945 \ 
further broken down into 1017 for elen 
tary-school grades, 570 for secondary-scho 
grades, and 358 for the “both” classificatioy 
This distribution was based on the fact 
the lists received from these cities showed +! 
52.3 percent of the substitutes reported wor! 
in elementary-school grades, 29.3 percen: 
worked in secondary-school grades, and 18.4 
percent worked on both levels. 

On the basis of the ratio of the nun 
needed in each city-size classification, 
within each city-size classification the num! 
needed for each school division, to the cor: 
ponding total number reported in the lists su 
mitted by superintendents, a random method 
selecting the 5000 was devised. This meant ; 
lecting every sixth, eighth, or tenth name fr 
the lists as indicated by the above ratios. 

Returns from substitute teachers—As it 
cated in columns 3 and 4 of Table 1, 2893 
57.9 percent, of the 5000 questionnaires wet 
returned. This return is large enough that « 
can be 95 percent confident that the sampling 
error does not exceed plus or minus .02. It 
should also be noted that the percents of retu 
by city size and school division did not var 
widely ; all percents were in the fifties or si 
ties. 

The questionnaires returned were first cl 
sified according to the way they went out 
In other words, if the returning questionn 
had been coded “II-E,” it was counted as on 
representing a substitute teacher working 
a school system of 30,000 to 99,999 populatio: 
and in the elementary grades only, regardless 
of whether the substitute actually was worl 
ing in such a city and on such a grade level! 
This original classification is shown in column 
3 of Table 1. Such a classification of the r 
turning questionnaires was necessary to judg 
fairly the representativeness of the sample. 

Upon close examination it was found that 
many of the questionnaires needed to be reclas 
sified. In some cases, most of the respondent's 


2 Estimate based on data reported in: National Education Association, Research Division. “Teacher Personnel Proced 
1950-51: Employment Conditions in Service.” Research Bulletin 30: 57; April 1952. 
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, was in a school system of 2500 to 4999 er Of spondents placed in ( 
ition, whereas, the name was originally siti of 2500 to 4999 poy 
from a list submitted by a system in the Unquestionably, this reclassit f 
WU to 29,999” population br ich et Also spondents presents a more 1! | ( ( 
her, tho listed as a substitute for elemen tvpi uctice than does th ( 
crades in the roster from which the name ficat For this reason all d 
vas t iken, was not only teaching but was cet the | s which follow re 
1 to teach both elementary and secondary reclassification. 
erades. The number of such shifts made it le return was also widel d rath 
sirable to reclassify respondents from what _ forn presentative of the y Is gr 
superintendents’ lists said they were doing regions of the United States. ‘TI ( 
what they actually were doing. represented every one of the 48 st 
Column 5 of Table l shows the respondents Distr ct ot Columbia. ‘The lowe t t WW 
reclassified. C olumn 6 indicates th it there trom states comprising the Southwest 
was considerable shifting from the “‘elemen here 48.7 percent of the blanks we ret 
vy’ and “secondary” classifications to the Che percent of return by re é 
th’ classification, indicating that many ward to 65.3 percent for state 
re substitutes than were shown in the su- Far West 
a haa Page : 
ntendents’ lists were working on both Outgo 1 return of the su 
vels. There was also some shifting from one = que nnaire——No attempt w made to c 
size of school system to another. The only im struct a sample of the 386] n-school 
rtant change here, however, was in the num tems the United States. It w ded tl] 
TABLE 1—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 
RETURNING QUESTIONNAIRES 
Returns according to 
Number of original classification Number of Percent 
Population group and school division question of respondents returns as of change 
naires reclassi from 
mailed Number Percent fied column 3 
2 3 4 6 
100.000 € 
le 1.01 g 
Ne ) 0 0 l \ 
Both 8 ”) 31 
f 
I | 1,94 0 } 0 
1000-99 ,999 
Elementary ) 3.4 { 
Secondary 305 g 61 0 
Both 8 ) 
tal 1,005 s ; 
000-29,999 
Fler 654 398 60 
Both 158 6 
tal 1,150 8 } 
5,000-9,999 
Elementary Tt 60.1 
ee yndary 0 1 } ( 1 
Both R4 } 58.3 
il si) ( s : 
’ SOD. 4,999 
Elementary 114 6 
Secondary 5 69 
Both 3 | o8 
Total RS 190 6 
tal 5.000 893 5 ) 











the questionnaire would be sent to all of them. 
Table 2 shows the number sent out and the 
number returned. Unlike the return from sub- 
stitute teachers, the highest percents of return 
in this case were from the larger cities. Of the 
questionnaires mailed, 2221, or 57.5 percent, 
were filled out and sent back. Here we have 
a sample size of 2221 from a known popula- 
tion of 3861, and can be 99 percent confident 
that the sampling error does not exceed plus 
or minus .01. 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF QUES- 
TIONNAIRES RETURNED BY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS 








Number Number Percent 
Population group sent out returned of return 
1 2 3 + 

100,000 or more 142 104 73.2% 
30,000-99 ,999 | 410 278 67.8 
10,000-29,999 . 1,206 744 61.7 
5,000— 9,999 1,221 670 54.9 
2,500-— 4,999 882 425 48.2 

Total... . 3,861 2,221 57.5% 





Reliability of Data 


To provide a general test of reliability of 
data from the two sources, one question was 
asked in both survey blanks. This question had 


to do with the average daily salaries ot 
stitute teachers. 
It should be remembered that the s 


tendents’ questionnaires received in 
school districts employing approximat: 
percent of all substitute teachers work 
urban-school systems. The replies from th: 
stitute teachers amounted to only 3.3 | 
of the total employed. 

As Table 3 indicates, the differences bet 
the averages reported by the two groups 
very small. For the year 1952-53 the 
ence between the over-all 
by superintendents and by substitute te 
amounted to only 16 cents; for 1953-54 ¢! 
ference was only 21 cents. 


averages re] 


Organization of the Report 


Section I of this bulletin explains the 
poses of the study and the research tec! 
employed. Section II reports findings wit 
gard to the current status of substitute t 
ers in the United States. Section III rv 
the findings on instructional coordinatior 
working relationships. Finally, Section 
identifies major problems to be faced in 
proving substitute teaching service and 
forth suggestions for dealing with these 
lems. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAILY SALARIES AS REPORTED BY SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS AND BY SUPERINTENDENTS 











School year 1952-53 





School year 1953-54 











ry ~ 5 eer pnd 
Average on verage ased on oe 
Population of reported pen average b-ry~ hy reported peste average eee f 
school system bysub- 5 — | reported p AF pe bysub- 4 jo reported tod pe 
stitute Se by sub- stitute BR 4 by sub- aay 
teachers intendents stitute column 2 teachers intendents stitute column 
teachers teachers 
1 2 3 ay 5 6 7 8 9 
100,000 or more $11.86 $11.93 +$0.07 +0.6% $12.32 $12.48 +$0.16 
30,000-99,999 |. 11.63 11.85 + 0.22 +1.9 12.31 12.48 + 0.17 
10,000- 29,999 . 11.43 11.11 — 0.32 —2.8 12.20 11.56 — 0.64 
5,000- 9,999... 11.44 10.95 — 0.49 —4.3 11.89 11.28 — 0.61 
2,500- 4,999.... 10.58 10.65 + 0.07 +0.7 11.44 11.04 — 0.40 
All school systems. . $11.62 $11.46" —$0.16 —1.4% $12.21 $12.00* —$0.21 
® These are weighted averages. The superintendents’ averages were weighted to compensate for the varying nur 


substitute teachers employed in various city-size classifications. 
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II. Current Status of the Substitute Teacher Corps 


[his section reports the findings from the 


frst half of the research—that dealing with the 


rrent status of day-to-day substitute teach- 


in urban-school systems. On the basis of 


which follow, it is now possible to 


jescribe with 


facte 
Patt 


reasonable accuracy the personal 


raits and characteristics of substitute teachers, 


their professional status, their salaries and 
other economic benefits of a fringe type, and 
certain physical conditions under which they 


work. 


Personal Traits and Characteristics 


Age of substitute teachers Prior to the tab- 


f substitute teachers would form 


OI 


distribution. It was believed that there 


trimodal 
would 
be a concentration in the upper age brackets 
because of retired regular teachers entering the 
ranks of substitutes to supplement their pen- 
sions. A similar concentration was expected in 
the lower age brackets, especially in the larger 
school systems. This was based on the belief 
that young men and women just out of college 
do not find full-time immediately and 
substitute temporarily until they do. A third 
concentration was anticipated in the middle 
ge brackets like that usually found in any dis 


tribution of adult workers. 


jobs 


The results as shown in Table 4+ were sur 
prising. Only 122 of the 2843 reporting on 
this question (4.3 percent) were 65 or older; 
only 123 (also 4.3 percent) were under 25 
It is clear that neither the young inexperienced 
older 


regular service dominate the ranks of the sub 


stitute staff. 


} 
teachers nor the teachers retired from 


Sex—The survey revealed very few males 
Actually, the 


women outnumbered the men almost 14 to 1. 


among substitute teachers. 
Of the 2893 substitutes who answered this 
question, 93.2 percent were women and only 
6.8 percent were men, a distribution quite dif- 
ferent from that of the regular teaching force 
where 74.9 percent are women and 25.1 per- 
cent are men.’ 

In the secondary-school grades only 15.4 per- 
cent of the substitutes are men. The propor- 


1 National Education Association, Research D on. Advan 
the School Year 1953-54. Washington, D. C.: the Association, N 


2 National Education Association, Research Division 
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tion of men in the regular secondary-school 
teach torce 1s almost three times is lar 
45.9 percent. Men account for only 1.6 percent 
of the element iry-school substitute staff as con 
pared with 14.3 percent of the regular elen 
tary-school staff. 

The smaller the school system, the fewer the 
men in substitute teaching positions. In school 
systems of 100,000 or more population, men 


constituted 9.8 percent of the substitute force 


in school systems 30.000 to 99 999 in popula 


tion. 6.1 10.000 to 


percent ; in school systems 


29,999 in population, 5.6 percent: in school 


systems S000 to 9999 In popul ition, 3.8 per 


cent; and in school systems 2500 to 4999 in 
population, only 2.2 percent 

Varital status It is apparent from Table 
5 that substitute teaching is a field of work 
that in the main is dominated by married 


women. From all appearances only those who 
can rely on some other source for the maior 
share of the cost of living can attord to do 


(See Section Il tor information on 


substitute tear hers. } 


this work. 
salaries earned by 


. king 


percent of 


men and women together. only 6 


the substitute teachers indicated 


they were single. A study of full-time teachers 


in rural areas conducted in 1951-52 indicated 
that of this hers 25.7 


group of regular tea 


perce nt were single. 


TABLE 4.—AGE OF SUBSTITUTE 








TEACHERS, 1953-54 
Percent of 
Age groups substitutes 
reporting 
1 

0 () 

10-44 

45 40 

0 1 1 { 

00-64 

f fy)‘ 

) 4 
{) 

Me € } 

Me 4 j 

Me I 7 

+ 2 Public Elemes . 

er 1953. p. 13 
“Rural Teachers in 1951-52.’ Research Bulletis I 








Another recent study which included both 
urban and rural teachers indicated that single 
women outnumber married women (including 
widows) in the regular teaching force by a 
ratio of only 41 to 40.° The ratio of single 
women to married (including widowed) 
women in the substitute force is 1 to 16. 


TABLE 5.—MARITAL STATUS OF 





SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 
Percent of 
Marital status and sex substitutes 
reporting 
1 2 
Male 
Single. . 14% 
Married 5.0 
Divorced P 0.2 
Widowed 0.2 
Total. . 6.8% 
Female 
Single. . 5.3% 
Married 80.6 
Divorced. . . 2.0 
Widowed. . 5.2 
Not indicated 0.1 
,. see 93.2% 
Male and Female 
Single... 3 : 6.7% 
Married... . 85.6 
Re ' 2 
Widowed... . 5.4 
Po rer 0.1 
Eases ctteadadia cokes wa 100 0% 
Number reporting. ............... 2,893 





Children of substitute teachers—The re- 
spondents were asked to list the number of 
children they had—their own children, adopted 
children, and other children who were en- 
tirely in their care—by age groups. The pur- 
pose was to gain a better understanding of 
the type of person who goes into substitute 
teaching and to learn something about his or 
her out-of-school responsibilities and interests. 

The 2879 substitutes who answered this 
question indicated they had a total of 4493 
children, an average of 1.6 per teacher. Over 
three-fourths of them said they had at least 
one child; over one-fifth said they had three 
or more children. 

As is indicated in Table 6, the majority of 
the children of substitute teachers were of 
school age; however, a surprisingly large pro- 
portion were under six years of age—17.0 per- 
cent. The children of elementary-school age, 
six thru 12 years, constituted a very large 
group—35.5 percent of all the children. 


8 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘“‘Teaching Load in 1950.” 
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It is also worth noting that almost one 
of the substitute teachers had at least one 
under six; that 56.8 percent had at least 
child under six or one between six and | 

The evidence is clear that a 
number of substitute teachers have import 
responsibilities at home—responsibilities 
occasionally would limit the amount of 
they are able to teach. 

Altho the typical substitute teacher is like! 
to have one or two children of her 
children as a rule are not financially dependent 
upon the substitute. Of the 2888 substitu: 
who reported the number of persons (othe 
than themselves) who were either partial) 


signif 


own, ft 


entirely dependent upon them for support 
2125—almost three-fourths—said “none.” A 
little less than one-fifth of the group said they 
had the equivalent of at least one person full) 
dependent upon them. Only 7.0 percent 
ported as many as two full dependents. 
Other personal factors—In addition to pro- 
viding information on age, sex, marital statu 
and dependents, all respondents were asked 
classify themselves according to other chara 
teristics which would explain at least partiall; 
how they found their way into substitute teac! 
ing, why they were doing this type of wor! 
whether the income they earned from sub 


TABLE 6.—CHILDREN OF SUBSTITUTE 

















TEACHERS, 1953-54 
Classification Number Percent 
1 2 3 
Substitutes having various numbers of 
children 
No children... , 712 4.7 
i chiid..... 668 3 
2 children . 914 31 
3 children. . 408 14 
4 children 135 { 
5 children. . 28 1.0 
6 or more children 14 0.5 
Total. ’ 2,879 100.0 
Number of substitutes reporting one 
more children in various age groups 
Rs ou. 0.6.06 0 6.4.5 kien 565 19 
6 thru 12 years ts 1,072 37 
13 thru 17 years oe 687 23 
18 or over..... : 732 5.4 
Wate. 206 2,167 7 
Total number of children reported in each 
age group 
OS ; 763 17. 
6 thru 12 years . 1,595 35 
13 thru 17.... ‘ 858 1 
18 years or over. . . ey 1,277 8.4 
WR BS ad « « 4,493 100 | 
Research Bulletin 29: 9; February 
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stitute teaching was vitally important to thei: 
welfare, and whether they preferred this work 
regular teaching. The “types” of substitute 


to 


teachers as revealed by the answers to seven 
questions are shown in Table 7. 

The percents of the first “type” shown in 
Table 7 further validate the findings on the 
ives of substitute teachers as reported earlier. 
The evidence is conclusive that former regular 
teachers living on retirement benefits do not 
dominate the substitute teaching forces. 

One in 10 substitute teachers is a young 
teacher recently out of college and doing sub- 
stitute work only until he or she can find a 
suitable full-time teaching position. The great 
majority of this group, however, live in the 
large cities where there is less demand for full- 
time teachers. Out of 286 teachers classifying 
themselves as this type, only 27 lived in cities 
of fewer than 10,000 people. At a glance it 
would appear that this group would offer a po- 
tential source of supply of regular teachers for 
the small school systems since all are obviously 
candidates for full-time positions. However, it 
should be pointed out that nearly all of these 
teachers are married women who in all like- 
lihood would be unwilling, perhaps unable, to 
leave the larger city where they reside with 
their husbands and children. 

According to items 3 and 5 of Table 7 a 
large proportion of the substitute teachers do 
this work because they want to and not neces- 
sarily because they have to. Of the 2664 re- 
porting the third item, 1128 indicated that 
their ““some- 


“an outlet for interests” and 


thine ¢ 


o occupy their surplus time’ were 
more important considerations than 
they received from this work. Also, 8 in 10 


reporting indicated 


of the married women 
that their 
for the 


tory standard of living without their working. 


husbands’ incomes were sufficient 


maintenance of a reasonably satisfac 
Finally, item 7 indicates that two-thirds of the 
total group really prefer substitute tea hing to 
full-time teaching. 

Item 6, however, indicates that many peo 
ple go into substitute teaching during tempo 
Working tem 


hospital bill 


rary periods of financial stress. 
porarily to help pay off a large 
or to help with the expenses of a son or daugh 
ter in college are typical examples. Over one 
half the married women indicated that tempo 


0 


rary difficulty was a factor in their return 
teaching. 

Item 4 provides the real key to the classi 
fication of most substitute teachers. The typical 
substitute teacher at one time taught full time 


but quit her reqular job at merriage or a few 


years thereafter. She raised one or two chil- 


dren to school age and then real zed she had 


time to go back to work on a part-time basis. 
Quite naturally, she chose for her part-time 


1 


work the field she knew best—teaching. 


Professional Status 


College training—Four years of college 


work and a bachelor’s degree are now gen- 


t 

liv vecomnised os the a. aemeels 
erally recognized as the minimum preparation 
for teaching in the public schools, and many 


of the large school systems now require a fifth 


TABLE 7.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS BY TYPE AND BY SIZE 
OF SCHOOL SYSTEM, 1953-54 








Population of school system 


Type . . All 
100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 school 
and over 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 systems 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Former full-time teacher now retired and not eligible for 
full-time teaching 1.4 5.2 5.4 4 3 ¢ 
2. Person recently out of college and substituting only until 
he can locate a satisfactory full-time position 8 i 4.1 4.1 4 10.0 
3. Person not needing the income but needing outlet for his 
interests and something to occupy time 36 1 47.1 17.4 44.9 42.4 42.3 
4. Person who once taught full time but stopped when she was 
married and whose family responsibilities are such that 
she can now work part time* 66.1 81.6 78.7 83.2 83.8 6.0 
5. Husband’s income sufficient to maintain a satisfactory 
standard of living for the family without the wife doing 
substitute teaching* 0.7 82.3 85.6 85.2 
6. Temporary financial difficulties make it necessary (or at 
least desirable) that the family income be supplemented®*. 58.5 iS ¢ 45.4 46.4 42.5 0.7 
ie 72.5 75.6 17.9 6 0 


7. Prefer substitute teaching to full-time teaching 





® The percents are based only on the number of married women among the respondents 
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year and a master’s degree for secondary- 
school positions. 

Rural school systems have been slow in 
meeting such standards; however, as far back 
as the school year 1949-50, 82.0 percent of 
the full-time teachers in urban-school systems 
had at least four years of college training and 
35.0 percent had five or more years.* 

The substitute staff in urban systems, as in- 
dicated in Table 8, falls well below this level. 
Four years after the data on regular teachers 
were compiled, only 64.6 percent of the sub- 
stitutes had four or more years of training 
and only 17.0 percent had five or more years. 

The differences are even more pronounced 
when elementary- and_ secondary-school 
teachers are compared separately. In 1949-50, 
72.0 percent of the regular elementary-school 
teachers had at least four years of training 
and 59.0 percent of the regular secondary- 
school teachers had at least five years. The 
corresponding percents for substitute teachers 
as of 1953-54 were 38.8 and 31.3. 

Table 8 also indicates quite clearly that 
the larger the school system the more likely 
it is that the substitutes meet recommended 
training standards. In school districts 100,000 
and over in population, 70.4 percent of the 
substitutes had at least four years of college 
training; in districts of 2500 to 4999 popula- 
tion, only 53.6 percent had this much training. 
At the five-year training level, the difference 
is even more pronounced—in districts 100,000 
and over in population, 19.5 percent; in dis- 
tricts 2500 to 4999 in population, 6.7 percent. 


* Ibid. 


TABLE 8.—AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 


Recency of college training—The 


1 


of college training as described in ‘Ta 
only part of the evidence available o; 
educational qualifications of substitute teach: 
Another important part of the picture is +h 
question of how recently the college trai; 
was acquired. 

Comparable data on full-time teache: 
urban-school systems is not available; howeve, 
it is well known that state laws require 1 
teachers to renew their licenses 
vears. Six hours of college work every 
years is fairly typical practice thruout 
country. One of the reasons for requiring 
teachers to return to college periodically 


every few 


to keep them abreast of modern trends and 


developments in education. This reason fo; 


returning to school is as valid for substitute 


teachers as for full-time teachers. 

Table 9 presents detailed data on how re 
cently substitute teachers have been to schoo! 
All respondents were asked to give the yea; 
of their most recent college course, and 27()3 
of those who had been to college complied 
Here we find some of the most significant dat 
reported in this study. 

The typical substitute teacher has not tak: 
a college course for 12 to 13 years—actuall) 
nearer 13 than 12. Substitute teachers in schoo! 


systems of 5000 to 9999 population have not 


been to school for 16.4 years (median). Ove 
one-fourth (28.2 percent) of the total group 
have not had a college course for over 20 years 
It has been 30 or more years since 9.5 percent 
of the total group have had a college cours: 


OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 





Percent of substitute teachers at various training levels 
by population of school system 








Years of college education 


2,500- 














100,000 30,000— 10,000— 5,000— All school 
and over 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 systems 
— co) ne 2 3 4 5 6 7 
6 or more years. = 6.8% 6.3% 5.4% 3.6% 1.8% 5 .¢ 
5 but less than 6........ 12.7 14.8 13.3 6.6 4.9 11.4 
4 but less than 5.......... 50.9 46.2 44.5 45.3 46.9 47 .¢ 
Total with at least 4.... 70.4% 67.3% 61.2% 55.5% 53.6% 644 
3 but less than 4 “8 10.6% 10.7% 12.9% 12.3% 15.7% 11 
2 but less than 3............. és iota 14.8 17.6 22.1 25.8 23.6 19.1 
1 but less than 2.......... er 1.4 2.9 2.6 4.4 3.6 2 
Less than 1 year........... 2.8 1.5 ca 2.0 3.5 1 
Total with less than 4............ 29.6% 32.7% 38.8% 44.5% 46.4% 5.4 
ES, 6G bk Ghc sx CUSRGNR EDS OS Deo hsO R06 R DEMS 1,090 554 645 364 224 2,8 
[12] 
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It can also be seen in Table 9 


ite teachers in the very large school s\ 
ms have been to school much more recently 
in substitute teachers in the smaller systems. 
» fact, the median number of years since the 


| TaACL, 
stitute teachers in systems of 100,000 and 


re population took the last college course 
teachers in 


was less than one-half that of 
stems of 5000 to 9999 population. Thus, 
trict not 


ibstitute teachers in the larger districts 


ly have more training, their training is of 


more recent date. 


One other finding in 


worth mentioning. The media 
vears since the last college cout 
tute teachers in elementary-schor 
J 
t 


14.0; of substitute teachers in sec 


vrades, considerably less iU 
those with the least tratnina 
lo ¢ €dge less recently. 

. ; , 

T TWwhAing not authorized v\ 
Accord to the substitute te 


— 
percent hold a 


study showed, howe 


TABLE 9.—NUMBER OF YEARS SINCE SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 
LAST COLLEGE COURSE, 1953-54 


TOOK 





Number of years since last college course was taken 
100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,506 
and over 99,999 29,999 9,900 4,909 
l 2 3 4 5 6 
l 3 1 ;«w ( 
ears 1 0 0 0 
8 yea 6 0 
11 years } 6 0 
14 yea } } 
17 year 6.4 } 
s 0 vears 6 0 
t 3 vears 
{ d¢ ars 6.1 0 10 
29 vears 9 
3 32 vears 
33 35 vears ( 19 
; 38 years 1 ) l ) 
y 41 year 0.6 10 0 
4 44 years 0 ( ( 0 ( 
| r 0 0 ) 
il 100.0 100 ¢ 100.0 100.0 ( 
ber reporting * 1.005 ; 616 350 
Median number of vears 9 11 16 4 
“Includes only those with some college prepara 


Percent of substitute teachers by population 


of school system 





TABLE 10.—EXTENT OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHING IN UNLICENSED 


GRADES AND FIELDS, 


1953-54 





Percent of teaching time in 1953-54 in 
unlicensed grades or subjects 


Percent of those reporting 


Substitutes 
working on 
both leve 


Secondary- 
school 
substitutes 


Elementary 
school 
substitutes 


1 2 3 } 
0 31 0 
19 14 ¢ 10 
20-39 3 11 
40-59 10 
60-79 0 6.4 
80-99 0.9 S 4 
100 1 ) 16.3 ) 
tal 100 ( 100.0 1G0 { 
ATesent , 
Vumber reporting 1.33 6 | 
Read table thus: During the school year 1953-54, 72.8 perce bstitutes for elementa 
r subject that they were not licensed to teach 4 percent of a ep aught 


time in grades or subjects for which they were n 





ree Sei vias) 











amount of substitute teaching in grades and 
subject fields not authorized by licenses held 
is extensive. Including the substitute teachers 
who did not hold a license, 42.1 percent of the 
respondents tauglit sometime during the school 
year 1953-54 at least one subject or grade 
that they were not licensed to teach. 

Table 10 provides more detailed information 
on the amount of substitute teaching that is 
done in fields and grades not authorized by 
certificates held. The table is based on the 
following question asked of substitute teach- 
ers: “Approximately what percent of your 
work this year (of the days you have taught) 
has been in grades or subjects that your cer- 
tificate did not authorize you to teach?” 

It should be noted that 20.0 percent of the 
total group said at least 60.0 percent of their 
substitute work had been in grades or subjects 
that they were not licensed to teach; 13.7 per- 
cent of the group reported that all their work 
had been in unauthorized grades or subjects. 

Table 10 also indicates quite clearly that 
secondary-school substitutes spend more time 
in unlicensed grades and fields than elementary- 
school substitutes. Of the secondary-school sub- 
stitutes reporting, 68.3 percent had worked 
outside their licensed grades and fields. The 
corresponding figure for elementary-school 
substitutes was only 27.2 percent. 

Experience as full-time teachers—The great 
majority (82.9 percent) of the substitute 
teachers included in this study at one time 
taught on a full-time basis, and, as indicated 
by Table 11, the typical substitute who has 
held a full-time job had six years of ex- 
perience in that job. Including teachers who 
had not held a full-time job, the median full- 
time experience was five years. It is interesting 
to compare these figures with the median ex- 
perience of regular teachers in urban-school 
systems which in the year 1949-50 was re- 
ported as 16.0 years.°® 

Considering the data by size of school sys- 
tem, 23.4 percent of the substitutes in districts 
of 100,000 and more population have never 
held a full-time teaching job, whereas, this 
figure for substitutes in districts of 2500 to 
4999 population is only 9.3 percent. The trend 
is clear: The smaller the school system, the 
more likely it is that the substitute teacher has 
at one time taught full time. It should also be 
pointed out that the smaller the city, the 


5 Ibid. 


longer the typical substitute worked as a {,) 
time teacher. The medians based on al! s 
stitute teachers reporting were 4.0 years 
systems of 100,000 and more population 

6.0 years in systems of 2500 to 4999 population, | 

Also of some consequence is the fact ¢! 
proportionally fewer of the substitutes in e|; 
mentary grades than in secondary grades | ac! 
full-time teaching experience. In the eleme; 
tary grades only 12.8 percent had no 
experience, whereas, in the secondary grad 
23.1 percent—almost twice as many—had ; 
such experience. 

The respondents were also asked how 
it had been since they had done any full-1 
teaching, the purpose being to try to evaluat 
in a general way the value of their full-tin 
experience. Obviously, the more recent the « 
perience the more valuable it would be. 

The typical substitute teacher who has | 
a regular teacher has been away from this wor! 
10 years. A little over one-third of the grow 
had done some full-time teaching within ¢ 
last five years; but at the other extreme almost | 
one-fifth had not worked full time in over 
20 years. 

Experience as substitute teachers—Table |2 
indicates that substitute teachers have con 
siderably less substitute experience than ful! 
time experience. The median years of expe: 


TABLE 11.—EXPERIENCE AS FULIL- | 
TIME TEACHERS, 1953-54 











Percent of 
substitute 
Years of full-time experience teachers 
reporting 
1 2 
ee cele ok ie 66k babies wns 17.1 , 
OE ee 16.1 
EE Ee re eee 15.3 j 
EEE ee ee eee 13.1 
eG ans 6 a Sw ene WE Ned Bed 6 9 ¢ 
NS To, be ee ee 7 
ES Bod. ese i o5h ARNG RAS, 6 ee Oe Oe 0 4 
ESE i aS 3 ’ 
a 4.¢ 
EEE eee Vee ee 2.¢ 
Ee 6S cK oc Ch Re CORRS e Ha wee wee 1 : 
a A SA Se 2.0 
eas ceed Rete na dee be «00.0.6 6 1.4 
RRR ot 1.5 
0 i are a SR ait oh ditt Mead wk’ bi io n oc 100.0 
SEE Te Cee eee 2,893 
Median for those with some full-time experience *. 6 years 
Median for all substitute teachers reporting®.... 5 year 





® Medians were calculated from actual years reported 1 





than from grouped data shown in this table. 
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1s a substitute was only 3.0 years, just 
lf the median experience as a full-time 


her (of those who had taught full time). 


\lmost one-half the group had substituted only 


had 


or two vears. Less than one-tenth 


stituted for more than 10 years. 
The data in Table 12 indicate an extremely 


h rate of turnover in the substitute staff 


ch vear. If the number working their first 


is substitutes can be used as a yardstick, 
there is a 29.0-percent change in the total sub- 
tute staff from one year to the next. 
We can conclude from these facts that the 
typical substitute teacher in urban-school sys- 
ns 18 an experienced tear her experte Né ed as 
regular teacher and as a substitute. Offset- 
ting the value of the full-time experience, 
however, is the fact that the last of it was ac- 
quired a decade ago. The value of the sub- 
stitute experience is limited, too, by the fact 
+hat large numbers of substitutes have had only 
one or two years in this field of work. The 
ve annual turnover rate among substitute 
teachers indicates a great wastage of resources 


this phase of education. 


TABLE 12.—EXPERIENCE AS SUB- 
STITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 





Percent of 
substitute 


Years of substitute experience* teachers 


reporting 
1 2 
1 year.. 9 0% 
2 years.. 18.8 
3 years.. 12.9 
4 years.. 7.4 
5 years.. 6.3 
6 years 44 
7 years 3.2 
8 years 3.3 
9 years & 
10 years 38 
11-15 years 19 
1 0 years 2 
r 20 years 2.0 
Total 100.0% 
Number reporting 2,792 
3.0 


Median number of years 





"Reports were submitted in April and May 1954. Respond- 
s were asked to count that year (1953-54) as one year of 
xperience, 





Professional associations—One way substi- 
tute teachers can keep abreast of trends and 
developments in education and in professional 
affairs is by becoming members of local, state, 





* Computed from the official membership records of the 


DToct 
Nati 


] 


and national education assoc n 
participating actively in the progran f these 
groups. Such membership automat 

vides a considerable volume of profession ul lit 


yn 


erature in the form of monthly journals, news 


letters, booklets. speci il reports, al d other pub 
lications. Meetings at all three levels prov 
opportunities to meet and eX¢ h inge I Ss WwW 
fellow full-time teachers. By joi mg the 
ganized profession, substitute teachers add 
the size and resources of professional 
and thus enhance the work of 
stronger and more effective professiot 

In spite of the advantages of n 
such organizations, only 8.1 pers of the 
substitute teachers are members of a local edu 
cation association, only 7.5 percent are men 
bers of a state association, and only 3.5 pe 
cent are members of the National Educ 
Association. These proportions are very low 
as compared with full-time teach ¥ 
tically all regular teachers belong to som type 
of local education association, 92.5 percent 
long to a state association, and 50.0 percent 


belong to the National Education Associatio1 


Not only are substitute teachers by and lar 
not members of any organization of teacl 
there evidence that they do not participat 
in the activities of these organizations. ‘lo 
measure one obvious form of particy on, the 
respondents were asked: “Do you attend t 
meetings of vour local education association ? 
Of vour state association ?” Lhe vy were asked 
to check one of four possible answers il 
ways,” “usually,” “seldom,” or “never Phe 
results are shown in ‘Table 13. 

Of the 2771 substitute teache: eport 
on attendance at local education association 
meetings, 2363, or 85.3 percent said the 

eldom”’ or ‘“‘never’’ attended these meetings, 
and the vreat majority of these were in the 
“never” group. Of the 2756 who repo ted 
similarly on state association meetings, 74.) 


percent said “never” and an additional 14.0 
percent said “seldom.” 
On the other hand, considering 
ind local asso 
“always” o1 


and 54 8 


tor state 


sepal ite] 


those who are members of state 
sta they 


“usually” attended the local meetings 


ciations, percent said 


percent said “always” or “usually” 


meetings. Of those who are not members, only 
lly” on local 


9.5 percent said “always” or “usua 


al Education Association 
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meetings and only 7.7 percent said “always” 
or “usually” on state meetings. 

It may be concluded from the above that, 
altho most substitute teachers do not belong 
to professional associations, when they do be- 
long they are likely to attend meetings. 

Part of the responsibility for substitute 
teachers not enrolling in professional associa- 
tions can be laid to the regular teaching staff. 
Respondents were asked if they had ever been 
invited to attend a local or state meeting, the 
idea being to try to find out whether any 
attempt had been made to interest substitute 
teachers in the activities of local and state 
groups. Over 80.0 percent of the respondents 
said they had never been invited to attend a 
local association meeting and 91.5 percent said 
the same for state association meetings. Of 
one thing we can be certain: Substitute teach- 
ers are not going to join unless they feel 
they are wanted and needed by the regular 
staff. 

Effect of qualifications on amount of work 
assigned—The question now arises: To what 
extent are superior qualifications recognized 
in distributing available substitute work? In 
other words, is the substitute teacher with 
much training called upon more frequently 
than the one with little training? Is the sub- 


stitute with several years of teaching expe 


ence given more work than the one wi 
little or no experience? In some cases thy 
appeared to be a direct relationship; in ot! 
cases, no relationship; and in still others, + 
relationship was of an inverse type. 

One would think, for instance, that a sy 
stitute teacher with a bachelor’s or maste: 
degree would be assigned more work than 
substitute without a degree; however, this 
not the case. Substitute teachers without « 
grees worked 32.2 days (median) 
1953-54, whereas those with bachelor’s «& 
grees worked 28.5 days (median) and thoy 
with master’s degrees 29.7 days (mediar 
Substitute teachers with 
worked less than any of the others.  ‘T) 
median for this group was 25.0 days. 

Experience—as a full-time teacher and 
a substitute teacher—seems to be more close! 
related to the amount of work assigned tha; 
any of the other elements of qualifications 
Substitute teachers with no full-time teaching 
experience worked 27.8 days (median) 
1953-54; those with five to eight years of 
full-time experience worked 31.7 days (m 
dian) ; and those with 20 or more years worke 
33.6 days (median). Substitute teachers wit! 
one year of substitute experience worked 25.2 


durir 


TABLE 13.—EXTENT TO WHICH SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS ATTEND MEETINGS 
OF PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 





Classification 


Members 
Always...... 
Usually... 
Seldom 
Never... 


SR Me Ft ip aioe gr ee, ae RS EES a, ye 

Nonmembers 
Always 
Usually... 
Seldom... 
Never... 


EL 5 ch ea eed Panelist Rad $e e e S-< nese a a ean 


All substitute teachers* 
Shes S6-ccw ik cw as 
Usually..... 
Seldom... . 


Total. ... 


Number and percent attending meetings of 


Local education associations State education associations 


Number Percent Number Percent 
2 3 4 5 
39 16.8% 46 21.6 
126 54.3 69 32.4 
50 21.6 42 19 
17 7.3 56 26.3 
232 100.0% 213 100.0 
40 1.6% 40 1.6 
199 9 155 6.1 
482 19.1 340 13.4 

1,806 71.4 1,994 78 9 

2,527 100 .0° 2,529 100.0 
79 2.8% 86 3.1 
329 11.9 226 8.2 
535 19.3 385 14.0 

1,828 66.0 2,059 74.7 

2,771 100 0% 2,756 





* Includes those who did not indicate whether they were members. 
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median ) ; those with three years of substi- 


experience, 34.4 days (median) ; and those 


with 10 or more years, 36.1 days (median). 
The that 


lated in any way to the amount of work as 


only other factor seemed to be 


signed was that of membership in_ profes 


sional organizations. It is not possible, how- 


ever, to tell whether membership .in_ the 
organizations resulted in more work, or 
whether more work resulted in membership in 


the organizations. There may well be a little 
effect in both directions. At any 1 


ate, members 
eae 


ot local associations worked davs (me- 


dian) during the year, whereas nonmembers 
worked only 29.4 days (median). Members 
1 


of state associations worked 40.1 days (me 


dian) ; nonmembers, 29.4 days (median). 

The relationships pointed out in the last 
paragraphs are all based on reports from 
A somewhat different ap- 
the 


four 
substitute teachers. 
proach to the question 
inquiry sent to school superintendents. The 


was made in 
superintendents were asked to identify factors 
that were given “substantial” consideration in 
selecting a substitute teacher to fill a particu 
lar assignment. The results are reported in 
Table 14. 

Only three of the factors were selected by 
is many as one-half the superintendents and 
two of these had to do with past performance 
is a substitute teacher. Unquestionably, dem 
onstrated success as a substitute teacher plays 
a major role in determining the amount of 
work assigned to substitutes. 

It was pointed out earlier that substitute 
much 


teachers with degrees did not get as 
work as those without degrees. It would appear 
that total amount of training has no positive 
effect on the amount of work assigned. Table 
14, however, indicates that a specific type of 
training that matches the requirements of the 
job to be done has considerable effect on the 
amount of work assigned. This means that a 
substitute with of 
work but with special training in first-grade 


only three years college 
work would be more likely to get a first-grade 
assignment than a substitute with bachelor’s 
degree and no such special training. 

[he numbers of superintendents checking 
items 4 and 5 the 
statement that experience both as a substitute 
and as a regular teacher have a positive effect 
on the amount of work assigned. 


seem to validate earlier 


[1 


/ 





TABLE 14.—FACTORS SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS CONSIDER IN SELECTING SUB- 
STITUTES TO FILL PARTICULAR 
ASSIGNMENTS 

Superintendents indicating 
the factor is given ‘“‘sub 
Factors stantial’ consideration 
Number Percent 
l 2 3 
1. Pr ’ 
tr 
1 rie 
4 4 0 





represent a 


The figures for item 8 probably 


evross understatement of the effect of this fac 
tor on the assignment of work to substitute 
teachers. All the other factors listed were 


included in the questionnaire, and all the re 


spondent had to do was to check those which 


were given substantial consideration. ‘‘Gen 


al ot 
was a “write in’ answer, and as such should be 


e! availability the substitute,” however, 


given greater weight. It also should be pointed 
out that 56 of 240 superintendents who wrote 
in this item indicated that this was the on/; 


] 


“substantial considera 


that was given 


Economic Status 
All 
davs they 


1953-54. 


substitute 
had 
The 


work 


Days of per 


teachers were asked how many 


VvearT 


taught during the school year 
Table 15. 


Most of the questionnaires from 


answers are shown in 


sub titute 


teachers were received shortly before the end 
ot the scl i year 1953 54. As each was re 
ceived, however, it was dated so that the 
amount of work for the full vear could be 
estimated from the portion of the year covered 
by the report. The figures reported in Tabl 


15 are based on such projected estimates. 











The median number of days worked during 


1953-54 was 29.6 for those who had worked 
at least once and 28.6 for all reporting. It 
will be noted that substitutes in the small 
school systems worked approximately one-half 
as many days as substitutes in large systems. 


The typical substitute teacher in secondary- 


school grades worked fewer days than the 
typical substitute in elementary-school grades. 
The medians (based on those not working and 
those who did) were 23.9 and 29.3 respectively. 
It is interesting to note that substitutes quali- 
fied to work on both levels got more work 
than either of the other two groups. The com- 
parable median here was 33.7 days. This indi- 
cates that the larger the number of grades the 


substitute is able to teach the more wor! 
will get. 

It should be noted in Table 15 that 
in every five substitute teachers teaches 
than 10 days during the year. Equally im; 
tant is the fact that a large number of su 
tute teachers—13.0 percent of the grou 
teach the equivalent of four or more sc! 
months. 

Annual and daily earnings—Table 15 
the median as the index of central tende: 
since the purpose was to show the percent 
tribution of substitute teachers by numbe: 


days worked. The median being the fiftict! 


percentile was the logical measure in this ca 
Table 16 reports averages of days wor! 
for both 1952-53 and 1953-54. It will be not: 


TABLE 15.—DAYS WORKED BY SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS IN 1953-54 





Number of days worked 


Percent of substitute teachers working various numbers of days, 





y population of school system 








100,000 30,000- 10,000- 5,000- 2,500- All 
or more 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 systems 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

eS i che learns Cahcivte taeda howe oh OSe 2.3% 2.8% 2.75 4.1% 2.8% 2.8 
OER en irre seep ese 15.3 14.5 19.8 27.0 31.5 19 

ee I as tk oo. ic ane Wik we wea cncalee o Gite Os weama 13.9 15.7 18.9 19.9 YF 16.8 
ae ae eee ae ra 12.9 10.9 16.2 11.7 15.5 13 
ee ee ck Won AS 00h ewe 11.3 12.1 12.6 11.4 8.5 11 

Ser « cutcbst«bidesesues 13.6 19.2 14.9 15.6 11.7 15.0 
TN ee ee See 10.4 10.3 7.3 5.3 4.2 8 
ie aa 6h + at oan adaware 8.6 6.5 3.4 2.9 1.9 5 
EI a ey ee 5.4 44 2.1 0.6 1.4 3 

SR en eee 6.3 3.6 2.1 1.5 1.4 3.8 

MD rt idade: cada nek Wa aaa aed ecécite die eae aca 100.0% 100.0°% 100.0°% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0 

ET en ae 958 496 586 341 213 2.594 

Median days for those working some............. 35.9 36.2 26.1 20.9 18.1 29.6 

Median days for all substitutes.................. 34.9 35.0 25.3 19.5 17.4 28.6 





TABLE 16.—AVERAGE ANNUAL AND DAILY EARNINGS OF 
SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1952-53 AND 1953-54 





Item 





1 





1952-53 


1952-S3 


1952-53 


1952-53 





Population of school system 








TRC CRT OTT TTT CITE RITE Te 936 


100,000 30,000- 10,000- 5,000- 2,500- All 
or more 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 systems 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
ee 62.6 47.5 36.9 32.0 28.2 46.1 
eter 47.4 42.9 33.1 28.4 25.5 39 0 
see 24.3% —9.7% —10.3% —11.3% —9.6% -15.4 
Soi $552 $422 $366 $298 $536 
oak 584 528 404 338 292 476 
sees 21.3% —4.3% —4.3% —7.7% —2.0% —11 
$11.86 $11.63 $11.43 $11.44 $10.58 $il.¢ 
12.32 12.31 12.20 11.89 11.44 12.21 
+3.9% +5 .8% +6.7% +3 .9% +8.1% +5.1 
487 271 336 218 123 1,435 
482 570 327 207 2,522 
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the average of days worked in 1953-54 
considerably higher than the median previ- 
sly reported for the same year—39.0 versus 
Table 15, how- 


will reveal why the average is so much 


98.6. A close examination of 


rger than the median. The number of teach- 
rs in the upper brackets of “days worked” 


large enough to pull upward the mass of 


bali go 


teachers concentrated in the lower brackets. 


While substitutes worked fewer days and 


had a smaller annual income in 1953-54 than 
1952-53, the average daily rate of pay was 
5.1 percent higher in 1953-54. 
Here again it is clear that substitutes in the 
cer systems work more frequently than sub- 


Actually the 


large in 


stitutes in the smaller systems. 
iwerage annual income is twice as 
vstems of 100,000 or more population as in 
ystems of 2500 to 4999 population, and most 
of this can be attributed to the difference in 
lume of work. 

The difference in average daily pay between 
ge and small school systems was surprisingly 
small. In 1952-53 the average daily pay in 
systems of 2500 to 4999 population was only 
10.8 percent less than the average in systems 
of 100,000 or more population; it was only 
7.1 percent less in 1953-54. The difference be- 
tween the average salaries of regular teachers 
in these school systems is almost twice as large 
percentagewise. 

Unlike the situation in the regular teaching 
force, substitutes for secondary grades earn 
very little more per day than substitutes for 
elementary grades. The averages in 1952-53 
were $11.99 for secondary-school substitutes 
and $11.56 for elementary-school substitutes 
a difference of only 43 cents per day. In 1953- 
5+ the averages were $12.71 (secondary) and 
$12.13 (elementary)—a difference of only 
58 cents per day. Apparently, the extra train- 
ing of secondary-school 
counts for very little in daily pay rates. This 
point is discussed further in the next section. 


substitute teachers 


To facilitate a comparison of salaries of 
substitute teachers with those of regular teach- 
ers, superintendents were asked to 
average annual salaries of regular teachers, the 
number of days in school terms, and the aver- 
age daily pay of substitute teachers—all for the 
two years, 1952-53 and 1953-54. Average daily 
amounts for regular teachers were obtained by 
dividing the average annual salary by the 
number of days in the term. The results of 


report 


this comparison are shown in Tabl 


substitute teacher is paid just a little over one 
half as much for a day's work as the regula 
teacher. 

Salary plans—Nearly all regular teachers in 
urban-school systems are paid on the basis of 
salary schedules that provide increments Tor 
training and experience. The plan of payin 
higher salaries to the better trained and mor 


rienced teachers has become accepted as 


expe 
one of the best means of building and holdin 
a superior teaching staff. 

In spite of the fact that salary schedules are 
almost universally regarded as desirable tor 
regular teachers, they have not come into gen 
eral use in determining substitute teachers’ 
salaries. As Table 1S shows, the great ayority 


of urban-school systems pay all substitutes the 


same pet diem rate regardless of training o1 
experience or any other consideration. ‘This 
TABLE 17.—PAY OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS AS COMPARED WITH 
PAY OF REGULAR TEACHERS, 1952-53 


AND 1953-54 





Average daily pay of substitute 
teachers as a percent of average 
Population of school daily pay of regular teachers 


system 





1952-53 1953-54 
1 2 3 
100.000 er { 1 0 
30,000-—-99 999 5 M 
10,000 29,999 ~ c 1 
2'500- 4,999 $8.0 $8.1 
All l systen 0 6.3 
TABLE 18.—PLANS USED IN DETER- 
MINING SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS’ 


SALARIES, 1953-54 





Percent of school 


Plan systems reporting 
1 2 
Al titutes are paid the same per-diem rate 83.4 
\ a x 
t ig g 9 
A t ate varying only accor Zz 
F € 1.4 
\ ! ate varying only a 
sions or grade levels 3.4 
\ er em rate based on both tra x 
A per em rate based on efficiency rating 0.1 
Papal 100.0 
ber of school systems reporting 2,198 
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means that in the typical urban-school system, 
a substitute with two years of college training 
and no experience is paid the same amount for 
a day’s work as a substitute with a master’s 
degree and 20 years of experience. 

The information presented here helps to 
explain why substitute teachers on the second- 
ary-school level, who on the whole have more 
training, earn just a few cents more per day 
than substitutes on the elementary-school level. 

Fewer than 3 in 100 school systems give 
credit for both training and experience in the 
payment of substitute teachers’ salaries. 

Salary splitting—It was known before this 
study was made that a few school systems 
followed the practice of giving the absent full- 
time teacher whe was sick the difference be- 
tween his regular day’s pay and the day’s pay 
of the substitute teacher. How widespread this 
practice was, however, was not known. 

In some cases, practices of this type began 
as an attempt to provide a modest sick-leave 
plan for regular teachers. School systems that 
could not obtain the necessary funds for a 
really good sick-leave plan reasoned that this 
arrangement was better than no plan at all. 
Some of these plans persisted and became at- 
tached to the more fully developed sick-leave 
plans. In this form the sick-leave plan provides 
full pay for the regular teacher up to a certain 
number of days, then the difference between his 
salary and the substitute’s salary for an addi- 
tional number of days. 

There is no question but that adequate sick 
leave is desirable for regular staff members. 
However, if it is to be at the expense of effec- 
tive substitute services, the matter is open to 
serious question. In such instances, what the 
schools gain thru better working conditions 
for regular teachers may be lost, or more than 
lost, thru poorer working conditions and lower 
morale among substitute teachers. The practice 
takes the appearance of “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” 

Thus, the superintendents were asked 
whether their school systems followed any 
plan whereby the absent regular teacher re- 
ceived any part or all of the difference be- 
tween the two salaries. The answers were sur- 
prising. Of 2117 superintendents answering 
the question, 836, or 39.5 percent, said “‘yes.” 
Some of these systems still follow this plan 
from the beginning of a regular teacher's 
illness. Others do this only after a certain 


number of days of sick leave at full pay. A; 
any rate, almost four in 10 systems follow ¢! 
practice in one form or another. 

The following actual case illustrates hoy 
the plan operates: 

One large city on the West Coast pays regula: 
teachers an average of $30.55 per day. Substitutes 
in this city are paid a flat rate of $15 for each day 
worked. Under the sick-leave plan the regular 
teacher is paid full salary for 10 days of illness 
each year, and this is accumulative to 40 days. Afte: 
40 days of illness the regular teacher gets his 
salary less the salary of the substitute up to a maxi- 
mum of five months. During this extended period 
the substitute receives $15 for doing the day’s work 
of the regular teacher who gets on the averag 
$15.55 for staying home. 

The practice of splitting one salary betwee: 
the absent regular teacher and his substitute 
is considerably more prevalent in small school 
systems than in large ones. Of systems of 25()() 
to 4999 population, 41.7 percent engage in 
the practice; of systems of 100,000 or more 
population, 26.0 percent. 

Other employment—To obtain a picture of 
the extent to which substitute teachers engage 
in other employment, respondents were asked 
to list the other types of work they did for 
pay in 1953-54. The majority of substitute 
teachers (72.4 percent) said they had no other 
employment, which in light of findings previ- 
ously reported is not surprising. It should be 
remembered that most substitute teachers are 
housewives with a home and one or two chil- 
dren to look after. 

The remaining 27.6 percent reported a total 
of 1153 types of work (including duplications 
that they had done for pay during the year. 
The work mentioned most frequently is rathe: 
closely related to public-school teaching: tutor- 
ing individual students, giving private music 
lessons, teaching a class in dancing, and so on. 
Such work is easy to combine with substitute 
teaching since practically all of it has to | 
done outside school hours. The number report- 
ing this type of “other work” indicates that 
many substitute teachers have well-developed 
special talents that should be useful in substi- 
tute teaching. 

Other types of work in order of frequency) 
of mention included general office work; sell- 
ing; welfare and recreational work; sewing 
and needlecrafts; baby sitting ; running a busi- 
ness (as proprietors, Owners, or managers) ; 
skilled labor, including carpentering, painting, 
and plumbing; and work in elections. 
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Fringe Benefits 


[Teachers and other public employees, like 
workers in industry, are beginning to consider 
he so-called “fringe benefits” of employment 

retirement allowances, pay for holidays, paid 
vacations, and so on—almost as important as 
the amount of salary. There is no point in 
debating the merits of liberal fringe benefits 
for full-time classroom teachers: such humane 
treatment of workers has become part and par- 
cel of the American economic and social sys- 
tem. Also, there is no question but that fields 
ot work not offering these benefits will lose 
workers to those that do. It is well known that 
most regular teachers now have most of the 
benefits, tho, admittedly, to varying degrees of 
adequacy. The question in this study was: To 
what extent do substitute teachers have them ? 

Retirement benefits—By 1946 all states had 
adopted some type of statewide pension or re- 
tirement system to cover members of the regu- 

teaching staff. Since 1951 a few states have 
combined their systems with social security. 
One has substituted social security for its re- 
tirement system. Except for a very few older 
teachers who elected, at the time their state 
retirement systems began, not to become mem- 
bers, all regular teachers now participate in 
some plan that provides an income for old age. 

The situation for substitute teachers is quite 
different. Over three-fourths of the school sys- 
tems indicated that substitute teachers do not 
have the privilege of becoming members of a 
retirement system. 

Substitute teachers were also asked whether 
they participated in some local or state teacher 
retirement plan. Of the 2881 answering the 
“ves.” An ad- 


an 


question, only 15.3 percent said 
. indicated 


answer with certain reservations: 


affirmative 
“if the as- 
signment lasts three months,” “when teaching 


ditional percent 


30 or more consecutive days,” and so on. 

Tenure protection—The expression “tenure 
protection for substitute teachers” as used in 
this report needs an explanation. It simply 
means that substitute teachers deserve the right 
to remain on the approved list of substitute 
teachers of a school district, and to continue 
to get assignments from time to time, so long 
as they meet the requirements of this position 
ind their work is satisfactory. 


\ study made by the Research D 


sion 
the National Education Association covet 
the year 1950-51 indicated that in 84.0 perce 
of the urban-school systems of the United 
States some type of tenure protection is pro 
vided for regular teachers. he present stud} 
on fie the r hand, indi ates that “i only 7 
hercent of the urban school Systems is simiiar 
protection provided substitute teachers. 

Contracts A written contract executed 
tween the board of education nd the re 
classroom teacher provides protection for bot! 
parties as well as for the children in school 

Since substitute teachers have to take ove 
the duties and responsibilities of regular teach 
ers, at least while they are teaching. one might 
issume that schoolboards, for th own pri 
tection, would want substitute teachers to be 
bound by contracts. Also, because most urban 
school systems (77 percent) require regul 
teachers to sign contracts,® it would seem that 
a great many would require substitutes to do 
likewise. This, however, is not the case. 

Of the 2205 school systems repe rted on by 
superintendents, only 48 (2.2 percent) r 
quired substitutes to sign written cont icts. 
And the reports from substitute teachers verify 
the facts as reported by superintendents. There 
is no question but that the vast majority of sul 
stitute teachers are not bound by an itra 
tual arrangement with employing boards of 


education. 


C,uaranteed Vuantity of 


\\ hen peo 
ple sign up for substitute work at the beginning 
Be } 

KNOW now 


Also, a prior 
knowledge of the amount of money they are 


of the year, many would like to 


much work they can expect 


going to earn would encourage many to di 


this work who otherwise would not be inte: 


ested. 


Professional literature usually re ommend 


Is 
that a certain amount of w 


1 ' 
vear be guaranteed to some of the best men 


bers of the day-to-day substitute staff. The 
idea is both administratively feasible and edu 
cationally desirable. A school system employ Ing 
600 reguiar teachers and having at least 12 


ibsences each day would be entirely 


in assigning 12 of its best substitutes to full 
time subs 


titute work, or 24 to half-time 


or 36 to one-third time work. 


* National Education Association, Research D on Teacher | 1 Practices, 1950-51: A I 
I Service.” Research Bulletin 30: 22; February 1952 


8 Ibid., p. 21. 











In spite of the advantages that can accrue 
to the school system and to the pupils from 
such an arrangement, only five of the 2883 
substitutes (0.2 percent) said they were guar- 
anteed a certain amount of work or salary. 

Pay for legal holidays—Nearly all regular 
teachers receive pay during the year for certain 
legal holidays on which schools are not in 
session. Thanksgiving and Christmas, for ex- 
ample, are almost invariably paid holidays for 
full-time teachers. 

One question that arose early in the plan- 
ning of this study was whether or not substi- 
tutes are entitled to these benefits, especially 
if a substitute assignment includes such a holi- 
day. Thus the question was asked: “Do you 
receive pay for holidays that fall within the 
period of a substitute teaching assignment?” 
To avoid misunderstanding, it was explained 
that the question referred only to holidays for 
which regular teachers, when teaching, are 
paid. An example was also given: ‘“Thanksgiv- 
ing falls on Thursday. School is out and regu- 
lar teachers are paid for the day. If you teach 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday of 
that week, do you get paid for Thursday ?” 

Only 4.1 percent of the 2882 respondents 
said they were paid for such days, and some 
of these indicated rather severe restrictions on 
receiving the pay: “if on an assignment of a 
month or more,” “if working 30 or more con- 
’ “Sf working 21 or more consec- 





secutive days,’ 
utive days,” and so on. 

Only in the larger school systems are signifi- 
cant numbers of substitutes paid for legal 
holidays falling within a substitute assignment. 
In systems of 100,000 or more population 8.0 
percent of the substitutes gave an affirmative 
or a qualified affirmative answer. In systems of 
2500 to 4999 population, only 0.9 percent gave 
such answers. 

Preferential consideration for full-time jobs 
—Table 7 indicates that 10.0 percent of the 
substitute teachers are persons recently out of 
college and substituting only until they can 
find full-time jobs. It also shows that 34.0 
percent prefer full-time teaching to substitute 
teaching. These facts furnish conclusive evi- 
dence that a significant number of substitute 
staff members are candidates for full-time 
teaching positions. This leads to the question: 
Are substitute teachers given preferential treat- 
ment among those applying for regular jobs? 
If they are, this would constitute an important 





fringe benefit, at least to those who want | 
time work. 

Such a question was asked in the su 
tendents’ questionnaire. Of those repo) 
(2165), a little over 4 in 5 (80.7 per 
said “yes,” 

A similar question was also asked of su 
tute teachers, but 65.3 percent of the < 
who replied said they did not know. The | 


number of “don’t know”’ replies raises a ques 
tion about the validity and reliability of ¢! 


“ves” and “no” answers given—14.4 per 
and 20.3 percent respectively. Since supe 
tendents do the employing, or at least n 
recommendations to the board of those t 
employed, it is likely that they, rather 
substitute teachers, are in the better positior 
know the correct answer to this question. 
One very important implication of 


data should be pointed out. Altho, when « 


ploying full-time teachers, superintendents 


ally give preferential treatment to substi 


teachers, this practice may have little o: 


positive effect on the morale of the substi 


force because the majority of the substit 


are not aware of it. It would appear that : 


only should there be such a policy, but 
the policy should be common knowl 
among substitute teachers. 


Credit for substitute experience—Anot! 
type of fringe benefit that might accrue to su 
stitute teachers is the counting of experienc 
as a substitute in placing the substitute teac! 


on the salary scale as a regular teacher later 


No one, probably not even the substi 
teachers themselves, would advocate count 
a year of substitute experience as the equi 
lent of a year of full-time experience. At t! 
same time, three or four years of substit 


experience might equal, in total time in 


classroom, one year of full-time experie: 
If the substitute should become a member 0! 
the regular staff, it would seem only fai: 
evaluate the substitute experience in terms of 
equivalent years of full-time experience in p!s 


ing him or her on the salary schedule 


regular teachers. 
Since practically all urban-school syst 


(93.5 percent of them) now have sal 


schedules for regular teachers that call 


regular advancement according to experic: 


this matter becomes very important to th 


substitute teachers who look forward to 
pointment to the regular staff. 
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the question was asked of school 
“Ts tor 


stitute teaching experience in placing 


Thus, 


rintendents: some credit given 


a regular 
the 
69.3 


rson on the salary schedule as 
>”? Of the 2199 
estion, 30.7 percent 


rcent said “no.” This indicates quite clearly 


cher who answered 


said “yes” and 
substitute teaching experience in the ma- 
rity of cases is worth nothing in terms of 


salary placement. 


The Substitute Teaching Assignment 


Length of the assignment—Each respondent 
was asked to report the leneth of his or her 
‘most recent’? assignment, the purpose being 
to find out how long the typical substitute 
teaching assignment lasts. Since questionnaires 
were filled out in April and May of 1954, the 
plies are indicative of typical assignments in 
the spring along toward the end of the school 
vear. It should be pointed out that assignments 
ditterent 
that 
and 
little 


in midwinter might be somewhat 
because of the prevalence of illness at 
weather conditions 


the 


time of year. Also, 


epidemics might make picture a 
different for some other year. 

With the above reservations, it may be re 
ported that the typical substitute teaching as 
signment iasts only two days (see ‘Table 19). 
In fact, 40.3 percent of the “most recent as 
signments” reported were for one day or less 
ind 76.7 percent were for four days or less. 
12.1 of 


the assignments were as long as two weeks. 


On the other extreme, only percent 

Previous substitutions for the same teacher— 
\ substitute who has substituted for the same 
regular teacher on one or more previous occa- 
sions is likely to be familiar, at least to some 


TABLE 19.—LENGTH OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS 





Percent of sub- 


Length of most recent assignment stitute teachers 


reporting 
1 2 
4 day 3 
1 day 37.1 
2 days 19 
4 days 16.7 
9 days 11.2 
10-24 days ‘.6 
49 days > 4 
50 or more days : aus 
tal ' 100.0% 
Number reporting . 2,737 
Median number of days » oO 








w 


TABLE 20.—PREVIOUS SUBSTITU- 
TIONS FOR THE SAME TEACHER 





Percent who had 
substituted for the 
teacher before 


Population of school system 





1 2 

100 000 ( ; 2 

30.000 -99_ 0+ j 4 
16,000- 29,999 

5.000— 9.999 i 0 

SOO $9909 39 
\ll j ; 
extent, with classroom routine, with what the 

; 

regular teacher expects of the children, and, 
possibly, with the children themselves—all of 


which would likely contribute to the effective 
ness of the substitute in that particular assign 


ment. 

As a general measure of past experience in 
substituting for the same teacher, all substi 
tutes were asked—in regard to their most 


recent substitute assignments if they had eve 
substituted tor this teacher before The replies 


are shown in Table 20. 


According to the data collected, the chances 
are a little better than 50-50 that, when a 
substitute is assigned to a job, she has never 


substituted for this particular teacher before 
and thus is largely unfamiliar with what she 
is going to face. Also the larger the city, the 
less likely it is that she has substituted for this 
teacher. 

Because of the specialized nature of second 
ary-school work, one would expect substitutes 
on this level to be assigned to work for the 
same teacher much more frequently than ele 
The 
expected. Ot 
47.3 


the same teacher 


mentary-school substitutes. difference, 
however, was not as large as was 
the secondary-school substitutes reporting, 
had substituted for 
before; of the 


44.0 percent. 


Prez school 


The advantages of past experience in the same 


percent 


, 
substitutes, 


elementary-school 


ious substitutions in the same 
schoo! are similar to the advantages of having 
| 


substituted before for the same teacher. If the 


substitute has served on previous occasions in 
the school, she will be familiar with the build 
ing, the routine of the school, and perhaps with 
he fre- 
a particular 


some of the children. Of course, the more 
quently she has substituted in 


the more she will know about the time 


school. 








TABLE 21.—PREVIOUS WORK IN THE 
SAME SCHOOL 





Percent who had 
worked in the 


Population of school system 
same school before 


1 2 
100,000 and over 78.3% 
30,000-99 ,999 |. we 84.2 
10,000- 29,999 ‘ 86.6 
5,000— 9,999. ‘ 89.0 
2,500- 4,999... diew 91.2 
All school systems 83.6% 





consuming routine tasks in that school and the 
more time she will therefore have free for 
working with the children. 

Thus, the respondents were asked—again 
referring to their most recent substitute teach- 
ing assignments—if they had ever worked in 
this particular school before. As ‘Table 21 indi- 
cates, the great majority said “yes.’’ Even in 
the largest systems over three-fourths had 
worked in the school on at least one previous 
occasion. 

At the same time, the significance of the 
number who had not worked in the school 
any time before should not be overlooked. Un- 
less this 16.4 percent of the total group had 
undergone some type of orientation prior to 
the assignment or had previously visited and 
observed work in the school, they were facing 
a difficult task. 

Substitutions for different teachers—lIt is 
obvious that a substitute who-has to substitute 
for five or six teachers can be more effective 
than one who has to substitute for 40 or 50. 
Each teacher and each class present different 
problems, and the more teachers for whom the 
substitute has to work, the more difficult her 
job becomes. Thus, the question was asked: 
“For how many different teachers have you 
substituted this year?” 

The few who had not had an assignment 
during the year (71 out of 2746) were not 
tabulated since the purpose was to show the 
variability rather than the quantity of substi- 
tute teaching. 

It should also be pointed out that most of 
the questionnaires were filled out before the 
end of the school year. Therefore, the time 
span covered by Table 22 is less than a full 
year. For the great bulk of the respondents the 
time interval covered by reports was approxi- 
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mately 90 percent of the year 1953-54. We 
conclude that as of the first week in May 
typical substitute had substituted for app: 
mately nine different teachers during the 
The median number of different tea 
“substituted for” 
of school system. For substitutes in systen 
100,000 and more population the median \ 
11.0, whereas for those in systems of 2500 : 
4999 population the median was 5.7, ap, 


varied considerably by 


mately one-half as many. 

Variety of grades and subjects—The am 
of variability in the substitute teacher's w 
can also be measured in terms of the nun 
of different grades and subjects the typical 
stitute is teach. Each 
grade in the elementary school and each 1 


called upon to 
subject in the secondary school presents a ney 
challenge and additional problems to the su 
stitute teacher. 

The typical substitute holding an eleme: 
tary-school certificate teaches in the coursé 
one year 5.1 (median) 

Eighty-five and eight-tenths percent of t! 
substitutes said they taught at least three diff 

ent grades in 1953-54; 13.6 percent said tl 
taught at least eight different grades. 

The typical substitute holding a second 
school certificate teaches in the course of 
single year 4.2 different subjects. Of this gr 
of substitute teachers, 27.3 percent had taught | 
six or more different subjects during 1953-54 
and 8.6 percent had taught eight or mo: 
different subjects. 


different grades 


TABLE 22.—NUMBER OF DIFFERENT 
TEACHERS FOR WHOM §SUBSTI- 
TUTES SUBSTITUTED DURING THE 








SCHOOL YEAR 1953-54 
; Percent of sub 
Number of different teachers stitutes reporting 
1 2 
ae ‘ 27.0 
ee 9 8 
10-14 ; 18.0 
15-19.... 5 9 8 
20-24...... 7 ' 
25-29..... . 31 
ae » 0 
35-39.. 4 s 
40 or more.... 1.9 
Wess a0 wees 100.0 
Number reporting. . , 2,67 
Median number of different teachers. . ha 8.9 
te 
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III. Coordination and Working Relationships 


This section of the report sets forth the 


os of the second half of the research—the 


search that dealt with working relationships 
etween substitute teachers and various mem 
ers of the regular staft. 

\lost of the material presented in this sec 
tion is divided into three parts. One of these 
arts deals with how the individual regular 

her and the substitute teacher should work 

vether and the extent to which they do ot 
io not work together. Another part concerns 


hose relationships that should exist between 


the staff of an entire school and the substitute 
teacher. A third part deals with relationships 
vetween the central office staff and the substi 
tute tea her. 

The divisions outlined above have been 
drawn somewhat arbitrarily. Some of the rela 
tionships discussed under “The Regular 
Teacher and the Substitute’ might also fit 
under ‘““The School and the Substitute,” since 
the responsibility for initiating a certain ac- 
tion might rest with both the individual regu 
lar teacher and the staff of a school as a whole. 
Altho the organization of this section does not 
establish mutually exclusive categories, the 
present arrangement of materials seemed to be 
the most logical way to present the subject 
matter. 

Obstacles to Effective Substitute 

Teaching 


To provide a background for a considera 
tion of the ways in which regular staff mem 
bers and substitute teachers can work together 
more effectively, all substitutes were asked to 
list three of what they thought were the most 
serious obstacles to effective substitute work. 
The results are shown in Table 23. 

The 2892 substitute teachers responding to 
the question listed a total of 6862 obstacles 

including duplications). Some of them. like 
student behavior and large classes, would un 
doubtedly be named as obstacles to effective 
regular teaching were full-time teachers asked 
the same question. 

It can be seen that the majority of substi 
tute teachers feel they need to know more 
about what the pupils should be doing while 
the substitute is in charge. As the lack of 
adequate lesson plans was mentioned almost 
twice as frequently as any other obstacle, it 


can be regarded as a pro 
t 
importance. 
Not ony do substitute teacl W 
] } ] 
KNOW more about the Work vo 


many need more intormation 
] } ] 1 1 } 
puplis and a Detter knowledge ot 


schedules of individual schools 


TABLE 23.—OBSTACLES TO EFFEC 


TIVE SUBSTITUTE WORK ACCORD 
ING TO SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 





Percer 
Fre 1 substi F 

Obstacle of mention teache 
naming 
obstacle 

l 3 
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of advance notice which was mentioned by 3 in 
10 respondents is also a major problem and, 
incidentally, one of the most difficult to solve 
to the satisfaction of substitutes. 

It is interesting to note that very few attrib- 
uted their troubles to the inefficient teaching 
of regular staff members, and even fewer said 
the wide range of grades and subjects they 
had to teach was a serious problem. 


The Regular Teacher and the Substitute 


How can the work of the individual regular 
classroom teacher who is likely to be absent, 
and the efforts of the individual substitute 
teacher who takes his place for a day, a week, 
or a month, be coordinated in such a way as to 
produce a more effective program of education 
for the children and youth? The next few para- 
graphs set forth a number of possible ways, 
the extent to which they are followed, and the 
extent to which they prove helpful when 
followed. 

Lesson plans—lf the substitute teacher is to 
make an important contribution to the work 
of the class, she will need in most cases some 
suggestions from the regular teacher about the 
work that should be done during his absence. 
A complete lesson plan or detailed outline of 
work to be done is the best means of trans- 
mitting such suggestions. 

While the school staff as a whole and per- 
sonnel in the central office must bear some of 
the responsibility for seeing that substitute 
teachers get help of this type, the regular 
teacher must shoulder the major share of the 
responsibility. He is the only person who is in 


TABLE 24.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS REPORTING THAT REGU- 
LAR TEACHER LEFT LESSON PLAN 
OR OUTLINE OF WORK 





Percent of 
F substitute 
Population of school system teachers 
reporting 
1 2 
100,000 or more 73.4% 
30,000 -99,999 82.0 
10,000 -29,999 84.4 
5,000- 9,999... 89.0 
2,500— 4,999...... 85.3 
All schools systems......... 80.4% 
Ss eaaat 2,788 


Those whose last assignment was in secondary 
grades..... 








a position to know what his pupils hay: 
doing, are doing, and should be doing 
future. 

The substitute teachers, 
asked whether the regular teacher lett 
type of definite lesson plan or outline of 
to be done. ‘he question referred to th 
stitute’s most recent substitute teaching as 
ment. The answers are shown in Table 24 

Of the 2788 substitutes who answered | 
question, the great majority said “yes.” H 
ever, in light of the fact that 53.9 percent 
the respondents listed “lack of adequate |: 
plans” as a serious obstacle to effective 
Table 23), one must 


therefore, \ 


stitute work (see 
clude that some lesson plans are less than 
quate or that the substitute encounters 
siderable difficulty when they are not left 

It is surprising to note that regular tea 
in small school systems are more likely to | 
lesson plans or outlines of work than regu 
teachers in large school systems. Note the 
cents in Table 24 for systems of 100,00) 
more population and for systems of 500 
9999 population. 

There is evidence that lesson plans a: 
considerable help to substitute teachers. | 
those substitutes who reported a lesson 
was left, 89.1 percent said it was of “consid 
able help” and an additional 9.9 percent 
it was of “some help.”’ Of those who report 
a lesson plan was not left, 80.7 percent tho 
it would have been of “considerable help” 
16.0 percent thought it would have bee: 
“some help.” 

Advance notice—The second most se: 
obstacle to effective substitute teaching, acc: 


ing to the substitutes themselves, is the lac! 


of time between the hour they are called 


the time they have to report to school. Alt! 


the rules of some boards of education requ 
regular teachers to give a certain amount 


+ 


advance notice when they expect to be absent 


such rules are difficult to enforce. The regu! 
teacher in many cases does not know he is g: 
to be sick until he gets up in the mor 
By that time a reasonable amount of ad\ 


notice is already impossible. While there is : 


completely adequate solution to the problen 


awareness on the part of regular teachers of thi 


difficulties raised for substitutes might 


them to try to predict their absences earlic! 


To obtain information on the problem 


substitute teachers were asked, in reference t 
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25—AMOUNT OF ADVANCE 


TABLE 
NOTICE GIVEN SUBSTITUTE TEACH- 


ERS 





Percent of 
substitute 


When notice was given teachers 


reporting 
1 > 
m. the day before 8 8 
the day before 11 
30 a.m. the same day 29.6 
30 a.m. the same day 9 9 
100.0 
ing 784 





their most recent assignments, how much no- 
tice they received prior to the time they were 
expected to report for work. 

Of the substitutes who reported, almost 6 
n 10 were not called until the day they were 
to teach. Almost 3 in 10 were not called until 
ifter 7:30 a.m. of the day they were to teach. 
Of course, those who were called the day be- 
fore, about 4 in 10, had some time to do some 
idvance planning for the day’s work; those 
who were not had little or no time for such 
lanning. 

All substitute teachers who were not noti 
fied until the day they were to teach were 
isked a second question: “. . . how much time 
did you have between the time you were called 
ind the time school started ?” For those report- 
ig, the amount of time given represents the 
cross amount available for preparing and eat- 
ing breakfast, getting dressed for school, get- 
ting to the school building, getting last-minute 
instructions for the day’s work, and getting to 
the classroom. In the typicai case (of those 
called the morning of the assignment) this 
gross amount of time was one hour and seven 
minutes. One in every 10 of those called the 
morning of the assignments either had less than 
3) minutes to get to school or were not noti- 
fed until after school had started. 

Information about individual pupils and 
groups—The regular teacher should leave such 
personal information about individual pupils 
and classes as the substitute will need in order 
to adequately care for individual and group 
needs. The regular teacher should leave such 
information as is of vital importance to the wel- 
tare of individual pupils, e.g., “Joe is deaf.” 
“Mary’s mother died last week.” In the ele- 
mentary-school grades, especially, he should 
leave information on how children are grouped 





for instructional purposes. Also, seating charts 
when used by regular teachers, should be left 


to help the substitute get to know the pu] ils 
‘To measure the extent of su 


} 


teachers, substitute 


more quickly. 
help provided by regula: 
teachers were asked three questions. 

The first “Did the 


leave any personal information 


was: ular t 
iwout the [Pp 
that the substitute teacher should know? (Ex 
‘Tommy has 


amples: Susie is a diabetic. 


turned after a long illness. )’’ Such information 


is essential if the substitute is to handle ind 

vidual children with wisdom and understand 
ing. Also, in a typical class of 30 pupils in the 
elementary school (or among the 100 to 150 


NOTICE 
WERE 
TO 


TABLE 26.—AMOUNT OF 
GIVEN SUBSTITUTES WHO 
CALLED THE DAY THEY WERE 
REPORT FOR WORK 





Percent of 
substitutes 
reporting 


Amount of time between call and the time 
school started 


> 


1 2 

a1 
1 I 
Le 
Not j 
I 00.0 
M I 
Num! f 

kK } Aus cn ft ew 
the we e} t f vork } 
? t hool irted 

than h 





TABLE 27.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS WHO REPORTED THAT 
THE REGULAR TEACHER LEFT 


SOME PERSONAL INFORMATION 


ABOUT PUPILS 





Percent of 
substitute 
teachers 


reporting 


Population of school system 





1 > 
100,000 
30,000—99 ,999 
10.000 999 
5,000 999 
> sQ0- 4990 
All 
I ig } 
I ussigr 
{) 
ih ‘ assign ime 
gr 0 








students of a regular teacher in secondary 
school), there is almost certain to be at least 
one such important bit of information that 
might well be reported to the substitute. 

Only | in 6 substitutes reported that regular 
teachers left any such information (see Table 
27). In spite of the larger numbers of pupils 
they teach and thus the greater likelihood that 
some such information should have been made 
known, less than one-half as many who sub- 
stituted for secondary-school teachers as who 
substituted for elementary-school teachers re- 
ported that the regular teacher left some per- 
sonal information about pupils. 

Of those who reported that some informa- 
tion of this type was left, 77.6 percent said it 
was of “considerable help” and 18.6 percent 
said it was of “some help.” And, of those who 
said no such information was left, a total of 
83.4 percent said they thought such informa- 
tion would have been of “considerable help” 
or “some help.” 

The second question had to do with infor- 
mation needed for effective teaching: “Did he 
leave any information on how pupils were 
grouped for instructional purposes?” Only 
those respondents whose last assignment was in 
elementary-school grades were asked to answer 
the question. Sécondary-school substitutes were 
eliminated because in certain high-school fields 
grouping is not universally followed or recom- 
mended. As is shown in Table 28, less than 
one-half the substitutes said the regular teacher 
left information on groupings for instruction. 

There is no question but that information 
on groupings is helpful to substitute teachers 
in elementary-school grades. Of those who re- 


TABLE 28.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS WHO REPORTED THAT 
REGULAR TEACHER LEFT INFOR- 
MATION ON GROUPINGS FOR IN- 
STRUCTION 





Percent of 
: substitute 
Population of school system teachers 
reporting* 
1 2 
100,000 or more : 45.9% 
30,000.99 999 : . 46.8 
10,000 29,999 ; . aac 45.9 
5,000- 9,999 -" Ne 40.0 
2,500- 4,999 “Ne a oe 50.4 
All school systems fae Ae eee . 45.7% 
Number reporting 1,657 





* The data in this table are confined to those whose last 
assignments were in elementary-school grades. 








TABLE 29.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS REPORTING THAT THe 
REGULAR TEACHER LEFT A SEarT. 
ING CHART 





Percent of 


Population of school system 


reporting 


100,000 or more 
30,000- 99,999. . 
10,000-29,999. . 

5,000- 9,999 

2,500—- 4,999... 
All school systems 
Number reporting. . 
* This table is based only on those who had not su 
for the same teacher on a previous occasion. 





ported that such information was left, on! 
1.6 percent said it was of “little or no help,” 
whereas 87.9 percent said it was of “consider 
able help” and 10.5 percent said it was of 
“some help.” Most of those who did not have 
this type of help thought they could have used 
it advantageously: 57.9 percent of this grou 
said it would have been of “considerable help’ 
and 29.0 percent said it would have been of 
“some help.” 

The third question relating to information 
left by the regular teacher was: “Did the reg 
ular teacher leave a seating chart?” The r 
plies as shown in Table 29 are limited to thos 
substitutes who had not taught for this regula: 
teacher on a previous occasion and thus would 
not be likely fo know the children in the class 
or classes. 

In spite of the well-known fact that some 
regular teachers do not use seating charts and 
that some do not believe they should be used 
because they limit the freedom of movement 
of pupils, almost all the substitute teachers wh: 
had such charts found them helpful. In fact 
82.1 percent of the substitutes who reported 
that the regular teacher left a seating chart 
said it was of “considerable help” and an ad 
ditional 13.8 percent said it was of “‘some hel; 
Oniy 4.1 percent of this group said it was ot 
“little or no help.” 

Of the substitutes who reported that the 
regular teacher did not leave a seating chatt 
60.7 percent thought it would have been of 
“considerable help” and 22.8 percent thought 
it would have been of “some help.” 

Providing for pupil assistance—The list ot 
obstacles to effective substitute teaching (see 
Table 23) indicates that substitute teachers 
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-e handicapped by a lack of knowledge of 
she routines and schedules of individual schools 
by not knowing where to locate supplies 


1 


} materials in individual classrooms. ‘The 


fourth, tenth, and seventeenth most frequently 
nentioned obstacles imply many difficulties of 
this type. 

The regular teacher can help the substitute 
vercome such obstacles by having one or more 
ipils (possibly a committee) well prepared 
and well equipped to assist the substitute in 
locating materials and in carrying on routine 
activities. 

To find out how much help of this type is 
given, substitute teachers were asked: “Had 
the regular teacher designated one or more 
special helpers among the pupils (possibly a 
committee) to help you locate assignments, 
materials, or equipment, and to generally help 
with routine matters?” The question applied 
to the substitute’s most recent assignment. An- 
swers to this question are shown in Table 30. 

In spite of the fact that this type of help is 
fairly easy to provide, less than one-half the 
substitute teachers reported that it was pro 
vided. Substitute teachers in the elementary 
grades are a little more likely to find this type 
of assistance available than substitutes in the 
secondary grades. 

It is obvious that substitute teachers find 
pupil assistants helpful in locating materials 
and equipment and in carrying on the routine 
activities of the class. Of those who reported 
that such assistance was provided, 78.4 percent 
said they found it to be of “considerable help” 
and 20.2 percent found it to be of “some help.” 


TABLE 30.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS REPORTING THAT THE 
REGULAR TEACHER HAD DESIG- 
NATED STUDENT HELPER(S) 





Percent of 
substitute 
Population of school system teachers 
reporting 


> 
é 


100,900 or more 
30,000-99 999 
10,000-29,999 
5,000— 9,999 
).500- 4,999 
\ll school system 


Number reporting 


hose whose last assignment 
school grades 
Those whose last assignment 
school grades 





TABLE 31.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS NOTING EVIDENCE 
THAT STUDENTS HAD BEEN PRE- 
PARED IN ADVANCE IN HOW TO 
RECEIVE AND WORK WITH A SUB- 
STITUTE 





Percent 
reporting evidence 
of advance 
preparation 


Population of school system 


> 


100,000 
30,000 
10,000 
5,000 
» 500 





Advance preparation of stude nts In addi 


tion to providing special student leaders to as 
sist the substitute, regular teachers should make 
sure that all their students are prepared in ad 
vance for receiving and working with a sub 
stitute teacher. That such a practice is im- 
portant is clearly indicated in the list of most 
serious obstacles encountered by substitute 
teachers (see Table 23). “Student behavior, in 
cluding disciplinary problems,” was the fifth 
most frequently mentioned obstacle. “‘Failure 
of the regular teacher to prepare students to 
work or cooperate with the substitute” was 
sixth. 

Thus, the substitute teachers were asked: 
“Was there any evidence that the students as 
a whole had been prepared in how to receive 
and work with a substitute teacher?” This 
question, like others mentioned in this section, 
referred to the substitute’s most recent assign 
ment. The results are shown in Table 31. 

From the data reported it appears that regu 
lar teachers in the smaller systems are more 
likely to prepare their pupils for the coming of 
the substitute than regular teachers in the 
larger systems. At least this is true of systems 
under 30,000 as compared with systems 
30,000 or more population. Also, it seems 
regular elementary-school teacher 
likely to provide this type of. help than reg 
secondary-school teachers. 

Another question bearing on the foregoing 
problem was asked of substitute teachers: 


“Generally, how do you feel about the over- 
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all behavior of the students you have taught 
this year? In your opinion, have they behaved 
better, about the same, or worse than they 
would have, had their regular teacher been 
there?” 

Since the substitute teachers were not in po- 
sition to judge the behavior of students under 
their regular teachers and thus had no basis 
for making such a comparison, the question 
lacks validity for the determination of how the 
students actually did behave. Altho the answers 
should be considered as opinions and not as 
facts, they should be viewed for their value in 
reflecting the morale and point of view of sub- 
stitute staff members. The fact that student 
behavior was mentioned as a serious obstacle 
to effective substitute work by 1 in 5 respond- 
ents indicates that the problem is thought to 
be important. 

Of the 2806 substitutes responding to the 
question, only 5.8 percent thought the students 
behaved better with them than with their regu- 
lar teachers. Over four times as many—24.9 
percent—thought they behaved worse. The 
great majority, on the other hand, thought they 
behaved about the same as they did with their 
regular teachers. 

The proportional distribution of answers to 
this question varied considerably according to 
size of school system and school division. In 
systems of 100,000 or more population, 30.0 
percent of the substitutes said “worse” as com- 
pared with only 18.5 percent in systems of 
2500 to 4999 population. Of those substituting 
in secondary-school grades, 32.6 percent said 
“worse” as compared with 19.2 percent of 
those substituting in elementary-school grades. 

From the evidence presented under this 
heading one can conclude that in typical prac- 
tice almost one-half the regular teachers do 
not prepare their students in advance for re- 
ceiving and working with a substitute teacher. 
It is also clear that substitute teachers would 
like some help of this type. A substantial mi- 
nority of substitute teachers believe pupils be- 
have worse under them than under their regu- 
lar teachers. Some advance preparation of stu- 
dents in how to receive and work with a sub- 
stitute might change the minds of many of 
these substitute teachers. 

An expression of appreciation—Upon re- 
turning to school the regular teacher, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, might thank the substitute for 
her help. Even if it accomplishes little else, 


this gesture of courtesy will help to ma! 
substitute feel that her work is important 
that she is appreciated. It will also he); 
regular staff to overcome, at least part 
two of the obstacles to effective substity; 
work: lack of contacts with regular teac! 
and the attitude (as held by substitutes 
regular teachers think of them as merel\ 
sitters or policemen (see items 13 and |4 
Table 23). 

To find out how often substitute te 
are thanked for their work, they were as 
“After returning did the regular teacher ; 
to you or write you a note thanking you { 
your work ?” The question referred to the : 
recent substitute teaching assignment. 

Table 32 shows that this courtesy 
served more widely in small school sys: 
than in large ones; in elementary schools 
often than in secondary schools. Altho ¢! 
one of the easiest ways for the regular staff + 
build stronger relationships with the substitu: 
staff, only 3 in every 10 regular teache: 
typical practice follow it. 


TABLE 32.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS REPORTING THAT 
REGULAR TEACHER THANKED 
THEM FOR THEIR WORK 





Percent of 
substitute 


Population of school system 
teachers 








PT III Sig ko nce cee cceecevoss 
Total reporting 





Those whose last assignment was in elementary 





Checking and correcting written work—| 
to this point Section III has dealt only with thy 
ways in which the regular teacher can help t! 
substitute teacher. Building closer coordinati 


and stronger working relationships between 


these two persons, however, is not a one-wa\ 
affair. There are many things the substitu 


can and should do to help the regular teacher. 


One of the most important of these respon 


sibilities is that of not letting work pile up fo 
the regular teacher during the absence. This 
implies that the substitute teacher proces: 
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TABLE 33—EXTENT TO WHICH SUB- 
“STITUTE TEALHERS PROCESSED 
WRITTEN WORK HANDED IN OR 
DONE WHILE THEY WERE IN 
CHARGE 





Percent of substitute 
teachers by grade level 
of most recent All 


Portion of homework, assignment 


seatwork,etc., checked, 

corrected, of grees Elementary- Secondary- 
by substitu pos ee: — 
grades grades 


substitute 
teachers 


3 


32.1 
ywver half of it 2 14.5 
less than half 
11 
33 
work handed in 
6 


100 .0°% 100.0% 100.0% 
1,726 1,031 2 ] 





check, correct, or grade) the routine home- 
vork and seatwork handed in or done while 
she is in charge. Table 33 shows how the sub 
titute teachers responded to a question on this 
oint. It should be explained that all responses 
were to be based on the most recent assignment. 

\ltho a few substitute teachers reported that 
luring their most recent assignment no such 
work was handed in or done while they were 
n charge, only a little over one-half of the 
remaining group said they checked, corrected, 

graded all such work. A significant propor- 
tion of those who had some such work handed 

or done while they were in charge—18.7 
percent—checked, corrected, or graded none 


Worth noting is the fact that substitutes 
working in secondary-school grades are not as 


likely to process as much of the written work 
is substitutes working in elementary-school 
grades. There are at least two plausible rea- 
sons for this difference: first, there is more 
work of this type to be done on the secondary- 
school level ; second, the secondary-school sub- 
stitutes are not as likely to know ihe subject- 
matter well enough to do it, since a greater 
percent of the secondary-school substitutes than 
of elementary-school substitutes teach subjects 
for which they are not trained (Section II). 

It seems reasonable to conclude that many 
substitutes let a considerable amount of routine 
work pile up for the regular teacher during his 
absence—a situation that does not contribute 
to good working relationships. 


Reports n work accomplished—Some type 
of record of what transpired during a teacher's 
absence is necessa;©ry if the regular teacher 
after returning, is to avoid overlapping or du 
plicating work already done by the substitute 
teacher. Also, a report from the substitute 
teacher is good insurance against the develop 
ment of unnecessary gaps in skills and under 
standings of students. 

Thus, the substitute teachers were asked: 
“At the end of this most recent substitute 
teaching assignment did you leave the regular 
teacher a report on work accomplished during 
his absence ?” Respondents were asked to check 
one of the answers shown in Table 34 

Altho some type of report on work accom 
plished was made by the majority 
stitute teachers, many ot these reports were in 
oral form or were transmitted thru a student 
or students. Generally, a written report is the 
most reliable way to transmit information on 
work accomplished. Oral reports, whethe 
made direct to the regular teacher or thru 
the students, leave many chances of misunde: 
standing and misinterpretation, 

More important, however, is the fact that 
18 in every 100 substitute teachers made no 
report of any kind. Can this be interpreted as 
meaning that in 18 cases out of 100 nothing 
happens that is worth reporting to the regular 
teacher? Is the failure to leave any type of 
report an open admission of “nothing accom 
plished”? Such assumptions are probably un 
sound since it is hardly possible that a teacher 
could spend even one day with 30 to 150 
pupils without something of importance hap 
pening. At the same time, the lack of a report 
of any kind is likely to imply to the regular 


TABLE 34.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS REPORTING TO REGU- 
LAR TEACHER ON WORK ACCOM- 
PLISHED 





Percent of 


Responses substitute 
teachers 
reporting 


> 
“ 


Yes, a written report 64.0 
Yes, an oral report 14.4 
Yes, | reported thru a student or student 3.6 
No, no report was made 18.0 
Total 100.0 


Number reporting 2,736 
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teacher that nothing very significant happened 
during his absence. 

It can be concluded that too many substitute 
teachers fail to inform the regular teacher of 
what transpired during his absence. And, too 
many of those who do inform him do not do it 
in the most effective way. 

This section has pointed out some of the 
ways that regular and substitute teachers can 
help one another. It is clear that the regular 
teacher has to set the stage for effective sub- 
stitute work, else he cannot expect an unbroken 
chain of fruitful learning experiences to be pro- 
vided his classes thruout the school year. It 
should be remembered by regular and sub- 
stitute teachers alike that, when they fail to 
work together, the children are the real losers. 


The School and the Substitute 


The first major part of Section III outlined 
ways in which the individual regular teacher 
and substitute teacher can work together more 
effectively. It also presented objective data on 
the extent to which they help or fail to help 
one another. This second part now turns to cer- 
tain relationships that should exist between 
the staff of a school as a whole and the sub- 
stitute teacher. Certain responsibilities de- 
scribed herein rest primarily upon the school 
principal ; others rest equally upon all members 
of the school’s regular staff. 

Providing information about school routine 
—Each school should have available for sub- 
stitute teachers a handbook or list of instruc- 
tions explaining time schedules, meanings of 
signal bells, rules for fire drills, and other im- 
portant routine activities. Altho the entire staff 
of a school might well participate in the co- 
operative development of such a handbook or 
list of instructions, the principal is primarily 
responsible for seeing that such aids are made 
available to every substitute who works in his 
building. 

Indicative of the need for such assistance is 
the fact that “failure to acquaint the substitute 
with special rules, routines, and schedules in 
particular schools” was fourth among the most 
frequently mentioned obstacles to effective sub- 
stitute work (see Table 23). It would appear 
that substitutes certainly want and need this 
type of help. 

Thus, substitute teachers were asked : “Have 
the schools where you have worked this year 
provided you with a list of instructions (pos- 


TABLE 35.—EXTENT TO WHicy 
SCHOOLS PROVIDED SUBSTITUT? 
TEACHERS INSTRUCTIONS REGARD. 
ING SCHOOL ROUTINE DURIN¢ 
1953-54 





Responses 


All the schools have 

Not all but over half of them have 
Some but less than half of them have 
None of the schools have 


Total 
Number reporting 





sibly a handbook) dealing with school 
tine?” All were asked to check one of th 
Table 35. 

In spite of the need for such assistancé 
majority of the substitute teachers had 
during the year 1953-54 taught in any sch 
that provided a list of instructions or ha: 
book on school routine. 

Schools in small school systems are less | 
to provide this type of help than those in | 
school systems. Of the substitutes working 
systems of 2500 to 4999 population, 63.9 p 
cent said “none of the schools” they had work: 
in provided this help; of those working in sys 
tems of 100,000 or more population, only 44.8 
percent gave this answer. Also, element 
schools are less likely to provide this help ¢! 
secondary schools. Of the elementary-sc! 
substitutes reporting, 59.9 percent said ‘nor 
of the schools.”” The corresponding percent { 
secondary-school substitutes was 48.5. It shou 
be explained, however, that the schools in t 
larger systems and the high schools have m 


swers listed in 


at stake in providing such help since 
schools are larger and naturally more « 
plicated in their routines and organization 

Attitude of regular classroom teachers—1' 
substitute teacher should be made to fee! 
home, that she is part of the regular facult 
team, that other teachers welcome and valu 
her presence. This responsibility rests with t 
entire staff of a school. All members of t! 
regular staff, principal and classroom teachers 
alike, should display a warm and friendly 
tude toward all substitute teachers who wor! 
in their building. 

To obtain information on how substitut 
teachers feel about the attitudes of regula 
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chers, all were asked in regard to their most 
nt substitute teaching assignment: ‘What 
attitude of most of the regular teach 


yas 


toward you?” They were asked to check 
of the three answers shown in Table 36. 
In the typical substitute teaching situation, 
st substitute teachers feel that regular teach 
son the whole are friendly. Hardly ever are 

ictually unfriendly to the visiting substi 

It is worth noting, however, that | in 8 
stitute teachers said that most regular teach 


the building where they last taught dis 


an indifferent attitude toward them. 


ved 


hus, it is apparent that many school faculties 


little or nothing to make substitutes feel 
welcome and at home. 
The substitute teacher is more likely to en 
unter an indifferent attitude in large school 
systems than in small ones. Of the substitutes 
systems of 100.000 or more population, 17.3 
rcent reported an indifferent attitude on the 
part of regular teachers; of those in systems 
of 2500 to 4999 population, only 7.0 percent. 
Reception at school—It is recommended 
quite frequently in the literature that the prin- 
ipal or some member of the regular staff es 


TABLE 36.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 

TEACHERS REPORTING VARIOUS 
ATTITUDES ON PART OF MOST 
REGULAR TEACHERS 





Percent of 





substitute 
Attitudes teachers 
reporting 
l > 
g 
PT ) 
fer 12.1 
100 Of 
ri eporting 39 





TABLE 37.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS REPORTING THEY WERE 
ESCORTED TO THEIR ROOMS 


TABLE 38.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS WHO WERE INTRO 
DUCED TO PUPILS IN ROOM 








Percent of 


‘ substitute 

Population of schoo! system teachers 

reporting 

1 2 

100,000 or more 06.0% 
30,000-99,999 54.7 
10,000-29,999 35 9 
5,000- 9,999 60.3 
2,500-— 4,999, 67.1 
All school systems 61.7 
375 


Number reporting. ....... 1 
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Population of schooi system 


100,000 


30,0004 


10.000 
O00 
SOO 
\ 
N 





cort the substitute teacher to her room and 

troduce her to the members of her class. Not 
only is this a gesture oft friendline sand wel 
come, it provides help to the substitute in find 
ing her way around the building 
duction also helps her to get off to a goo¢ 


with the pupils and contributes to her status 1 


the eyes of the « lass. An escort to her room and 

: — we 
an introduction to her work is a psychological] 
sound way to give the visiting teacher a good 


send-oft. 

Substitute teachers, therefore, were asked 
whether they were accorded such trea 
during their most recent assignments. Uhe 
question was: “When you arrived at school 
did the principal or some other member of 
staff escort you to your room?” In tabulat 
replies, only those whose last assignment was in 
a school of six or more teachers and who 
never taught in this school before were counte« 

Almost 2 in 5 substitute teachers were not 
given such treatment. And those working in the 


1 
SCHOOLS are 


arge sc hool systems, where 


large, are no more likely to be accorded such 


very | 
treatment than those in the smallest schoo 
tems where schools are small 

Of those who were escorted to 
69.7 percent thought it was of “considerable 
help” and 26.4 percent thought it 
“some help.” This leaves only 3.9 percent who 
thought it was of “little or no help.” 

The second question regarding the reception 
at school was: “Did the principal or some othe 
member of the regular staff introduce you to 
the students who were in your room?” The 
tabulations here were limited to those who had 
not taught previously for ‘the same regular 
teacher or in the same school. This question, 
like others in this section, was based on the sub- 


stitute’s most recent assignment. 
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As Table 38 shows, only one-third of the 
substitute teachers were accorded this courtesy 
and help. And, it should be remembered that 
all proportions are based on those who were 
facing a new group of students for the first 
time. All or practically all needed an intro- 
duction but 2 in 3 did not get it. 

To indicate how substitute teachers feel 
about this matter, it should be explained that 
70.6 percent of those who were introduced 
said it was of “considerable help” and an ad- 
ditional 24.1 percent said it was of “some 
help.” 

An introduction ta other teachers—Another 
way to make the visiting substitute feel at 
home and a part of the regular team is to see 
that she is introduced to members of the reg- 
ular staff, especially to teachers in nearby 
rooms. This will make the substitute feel more 
at ease with her fellow workers; it will make 
her feel more comfortable in asking for help. 

Thus, substitute teachers were asked: “Did 
someone introduce you to one or more teachers 
in nearby rooms?” And as explained for pre- 
vious questions, this question referred to the 
substitute’s most recent assignment. 

Only the questionnaires coming from sub- 
stitute teachers whose last assignment was in a 
school of three or more rooms and then only 
those who had never worked in the school be- 
fore were counted. Such limitations tended to 
eliminate most of the respondents who may not 
have needed such an introduction. 

Of this restricted group of respondents, 63.4 
percent said they were and 36.6 percent said 
they were not introduced to one or more teach- 
ers in nearby rooms. Even in the largest school 
systems (those of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion) where the chances of the substitute know- 
ing the regular teachers on her first assign- 
ment are very remote, 35.4 percent were not 
introduced to one or more teachers in nearby 
rooms. 

From all appearances, substitute teachers 
welcome an introduction to regular staff mem- 
bers. Of those who were introduced, 70.2 per- 
cent said this was of “considerable help” and 
23.0 percent said it was of “some help.” 

The evidence is conclusive that many school 
staffs overlook their responsibility to extend 
this courtesy to the visiting substitute teacher. 
The evidence is also conclusive that such treat- 
ment is desired by the great majority of sub- 
stitute teachers. 


Offers of help from the regular staf} 
been recommended that some membe: 
regular staff be designated to serve as 
helper and advisor to each substitute ; 
assigned to the building. 

If such a person is designated, this 
to result in someone offering to help ¢ 
stitute teacher. Thus, the substitute : 
were asked : “During this assignment | 
recent one) did any regular teacher 
help you?” Of the 2728 substitutes 
ing to the question, 59.9 percent said 
and 40.1 percent said “no.” 

Regular elementary-school teachers a: 
likely to offer to help the substitute tha: 
ular secondary-school teachers. Of the 
tutes whose last assignments were in « 
tary grades, 65.9 percent said “yes,” w! 
of those whose last assignments were 
ondary grades, only 50.0 percent said 

All substitutes who did not receive an 
of help were asked whether they could 
used some help from a regular teacher. A 
nificant proportion of this group, 37.1 
said “yes.” 

It is quite obvious from these data t! 
too many instances no one on the regular | 
ing staff offers to assist the substitute. |: 
equally obvious that a great many substi: 
teachers can use such help if offered. 

Using audio-visual materials and equ: 
—Substitute teachers should be skilled 
use of audio-visual materials and equip: 
and should also know about the audio 
services of the school system and how 
these services. 

Such skill is deemed desirable for r 
teachers—so why not for substitute teac! 
Actually, it may be more important to subst 
tute teachers since they so frequently hav: 
improvise and make plans at the last n 

Ability and experience of this type on t! 
part of the substitute teacher makes her 
effective in helping the absent regular teac! 
It also increases the substitute’s usefulness t 
the entire school staff. With a wide rar 
skill and ability she can easily be shifted | 
one staff responsibility to another. At 
she could show films for one of the 
regular teachers, while this teacher who k: 
the program better takes over part of the 
of the absent teacher. 

In spite of the desirability of the substitu 
teacher being able to use audio-visual equ 
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TABLE 39.—FREQUENCY OF USE OF The Central Office and the Substitute 
FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS BY SUBSTI- 
TUTE TEACHERS 






This last major part of Section III deals 





with the third and final set of relationships 













aE” . 
Percent of | 
substitute those that involve the staff ot the superinte nd 
Frequency of use teachers . | 
sinitites ee ent and the substitute teacher (see ‘Table 2 





reporting 













, for distribution of superintendents respond 
ing). As would be expected, therefore, the ma 
; terial which follows relates largely to the « 
‘8.0 ganization and administration of substitute 
100.0 teaching services. 
ng 2,826 Supply of substitute teachers—Since the 
— quality of substitute teaching service that a 






school system is able to provide depends in 






nt, 56.1 percent of the respondents said they 
| never operated a motion picture projector. 
{nd, out of 2863 responding to the question, 


1 little over one-fourth (27.1 percent) 





large measure upon the number of people av 


able for this work, all superintendents were 






asked to evaluate their supply of substitute 
‘} 






teachers. ‘he results are shown in Table 40 


During the school vear 1953-54, verv few 





nsidered themselves proficient at operating 





ectors., 

\s is shown in Table 39, the typical sub 
tute seldom, if ever, uses a film or filmstrip 
her teaching. Almost one-half the respond 
nts said they “‘never” used films or filmstrips 


: their work. Only 1 in 6 said they used them 


school systems had an oversupply of substitutes 





tor elementary school orades and even Tew 





had an oversupply for secondary-school grades 






, jm ' 
Actually, only 51 superintendents out of the 


hey had an oversupply 





2006 reporting said t 





at the secondary school level, Well over one 





ften.’ 
Little difference was noted between the re third of the superintendents reported a short 


age of substitutes for elementary-school assigt 






of elementary-school and secondary-school 





ments, and over one-half reported a shortas 





stitutes. The great majority of respondents 
both levels said they either “seldom” or 
ver” used films or filmstrips in their teach- 


for secondary-school assignments. 






| 


It would appear from Table 40 that a few 





more large systems than small ones have short 





The proportions giving “seldom” or 






ages for the elementary-school grades, and that 





never” responses were 84.0 percent of the 
elementary-school substitutes and 83.7 percent 





considerably more small systems than large 


f the secondary-school substitutes. ones have shortages for the secondary-school 


TABLE 40.—SUPPLY OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 





Percent of school systems by population 


42 ADSR eee 








a All 
Adequacy of present supply 100,000 30,000- 10,000- 5,000- 2,500 school 
or more 99,9909 29,999 9,999 4,999 systems 














4 5 6 7 





3 


2 





1 










tutes for elementary-school grades 
Oversupply 4.0 5.5 5.6% $1 1.8 ss 
\bout enough 51.5 59 3 57.5 { 2 . 

- ; . 








tage 





tal 100.0 100.0 100 0° 100.0 100 0 100 0 










mber reporting 99 3 701 650 419 
Substitutes for secondary-school grades 
Oversupply 6.9 3 3.4 0.8 
\bout enough , 53.5 57.9 39 2 31.4 34 3 39 1 
39 6 39 Oo 57.4 67.8 63.5 Rg 4 


Shortage 












il : a 100.0% 100.0 100.0% 100.0% 100 0° 100.0 
9 2,006 





imber reporting... 101 259 681 606 3 






Read table thus: 4.0 percent of the school systems containing 100,000 or more people have an “oversupply” of substitute 
teachers for elementary-school grades; 63.5 percent of the school systems containing 2500 to 4999 people have a hortage 
| substitute teachers for secondary-school grades. 
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TABLE 41.—SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
FIELDS IN WHICH SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS ARE MOST SCARCE, 
1953-54 





Percent of 
superintendents 
reporting scarcity 


Secondary-school fields 


Science...... 
Industrial arts 
Mathematics 
Home economics 
Foreign languages 
Physical education 
Commercial education 
Music 

Art 

Agriculture 
English. . 
Library.. 

Social studies 


Ne=noso 


~ 
NN ss oS 


~ 
= 


Number reporting. . 





grades. Worth noting is the fact that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the systems of 2500 to 
9999 population have a shortage for the sec- 
ondary-school grades. 

In addition to giving an over-all picture of 
the supply situation in elementary- and secon- 
dary-school grades, superintendents were asked 
to name the subject fields in secondary schools 
wherein substitute teachers were most scarce. 
The replies are shown in Table 41. 

It appears that science, industrial arts, and 
mathematics are the fields in which it is most 
difficult to find substitute teachers. It is inter- 
esting to note in passing that men hold a large 
percent of the positions in these fields, and, as 
revealed in Section II, there are very few men 
in the ranks of substitute teachers. Apparently, 
there is little or no shortage of substitutes in 
the fields of social studies, library, and English. 
It should be pointed out that substitute teachers 


are most scarce and most plentiful 
exactly the same fields as those in which regy 
teachers are most scarce and most plentify 

Some school systems have attempted t 
their supply problem by permitting local | 
school and college students to take on 
sional substitute teaching assignments. | 
prevalent the practice was, however, w 
known prior to this study. 

The main purpose in reporting 
shown in Table 42 was not to test actu 


tice against some hypothesis as to what 


stitutes good practice, but rather to show 


informational purposes what the prevail 
practice is. Also, the extent of such pract 
throws additional light on the supply of 
stitute teachers as portrayed in Table 40 

The great majority of school systems 
use high-school students for substitute 
ing assignments in secondary grades. At 
same time, a significant proportion of the 
tems do use them for elementary-school assi¢ 
ments. The practice is fairly widespread 
systems having a population of less 
30,000. 

College students in teacher-education 
tutions are used by a large percent of the scl 


school systems under 30,000 in population 
them for both elementary- and second 
school work. 

The smaller the school the mort 
likely it is that both high-school and colle, 
students are used as substitute teachers. T’ 
indicates that small school systems definite! 
have more serious shortages of qualified su 
stitute teachers. 

It can be concluded from Tables 40, 41 
42 that a significant number of school systems 


system, 


TABLE 42.—USE OF HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AS SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 





Percent of superintendents answering “‘yes,”’ 
by population of school system 





Questions 


10,000- _5,000- 
29,900 


30,000— 2,500— 
99,999 4,999 














. Do you permit high-school students to do substitute teach- 
ing 
a. In elementary-school grades?......... 

b. In secondary-school grades? : 

. Do you permit college students in teacher-training institu- 
tions to do substitute teaching 
a. In elementary-school grades? 
b. In secondary-school grades? 


0 13.8 


/ 


49.4 


44.3 4 
51.0 4 


44.2 


S 
7 44.4 








Note: The following numbers of superintendents answered the above questions: 1-a, 1,858; 1-b, 1,769; 2-a, 1,818; 2-b, 1,757 
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systems of all sizes. Almost one-half of t! of sub 


S( hool 


e pal 


had ne 
ficatio 
said t 
ered ‘ 
“a 
45—C 
essent 


lation 


Th 


that 1 


-onsiderable difficulty filling positions 


qualified substitute teachers. ‘he supply 


4 


lem appears to be critical in both elemen 
and secondary-school grades. 
Ihoard rules and requlation 
background information to 
Juating central office staff-substitute teacher 
tionships, each superintendent was asked 
ther his board of education had adopted a 
+ of rules and regulations governing substi 
ryte teachers and substitute teaching. The re 
ndents were also asked to indicate whether 
se rules and regulations covered such mat 
rs as salary rates and professional qualifica 
1; 


ns of substitute teachers, responsibilities of 


rious regular staff members to the substitute 
cher, and responsibilities of the substitute 
cher to regular staff members and to stu 
lents. Depending upon the unique characteris 
s of the local situation, rules and regulations 
ild also cover various other matters; how- 
er, the items shown in Table 43 would seem 
constitute the basic requirements of rules 
nd regulations for any school system. 
Out of 2221 school systems responding to 
he question, 633, or 28.5 percent, had no of 
ial rules or regulations regarding any phase 
f substitute teaching service. Almost 3 in 10 
schoolboards had no rule regarding salaries to 
e paid to substitute teachers. Over one-half 
had no rules regarding their professional quali 
fications. Only 19.7 percent of the respondents 
said they had rules and regulations that cov- 
red all six of the categories named in Table 
43—categories which constitute the minimum 
essentials of an effective set of rules and regu 
lations. 
The smaller the school system, the less likely 
that it had an official set of rules and regula- 


TABLE 43.—PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYS- 
TEMS HAVING SCHOOLBOARD 
RULES AND REGULATIONS COVER- 
ING SPECIFIC MATTERS, 1953-54 





Percent of 
school systems 
reporting 


Rules and regulations regarding: 


1 


Salaries of substitute teachers 

Professional qualifications 

Responsibilities of school principals for sub- 
stitute service 

Responsibilities of regular teacher to sub- 
stitute teacher 

Responsibilities of substitute teacher to regu- 
lar teacher 

Responsibilities of substitute teacher to 
students 





tions Of the choo] systems of LOO .Q00 


] ( { } ] ¢ ] 
population, YU.+ percent Nad adopter 


rules and regulations governing some 


phases of substitute service. The corre 
2500 to 4999 


percer ir systems oft 
tion was 66.4. Also, 35.6 percent of th 
RG See +] 
school systems, as compared with o 
percent of iallest school systen 
ficial rules regulations covet 
items in Table 43. 
Materials furnished 
; , 
has been recommended that the admin 
os a | fi 
provide for all substitute teachers 
book or list of instructions for 
7 
sonnel, (b) a copy of the ofhcial 
rules and 1 vulations yoverning 
i map of the school di 


. 1 ] 
ing the locations of schools, (« 


study OT curriculum guides covet n 
school divisions in which the substit 
>) a statement describing 
phy of the school systen 
copies of newsletters and bulletins 
to recul ir teachers. 

Under varving local conditions ec 
tional materials might be helpful to 
teachers; thus, the above list is not 
hensive one. On the other hand, al 


terials listed would provide some help to 


i OT 
nearly all members of the substitute staff. An 


exception worth noting is a map of the school 
district which would not be useful to all sub 
stitutes working in small school systems 

To measure the extent to which school sys 
tems offer this type of help, all superintendents 
were asked whether they provided subst 
teachers with the materials mentioned 
The replies are shown in Table 44. 

Only one of the items was provided 
majority of the school systems reporting, 
even this was provided by only a littl 
one-half of them. Some of the items were pro 
vided by less than one-fourth of the systems 

With one exception, the larger the school 
system the more likely it was that it pr 
the materials mentioned in Table 44 
one case, the reverse was true. A large: 
cent of the small school systems than of 
large ones provided substitutes with co 
newsletters and bulletins going out to 
staff members. This type of assistance 
be easily provided by every school syste 
simply requires adding substitute tea 


the regular mailing list. 
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Worth noting is the fact that only 22.0 per- trict in which they worked most f; 
cent of the systems provide substitute teachers sent a newsletter or bulletin to regular ; 
with a list of schoolboard rules and regula- at various intervals. Out of 2887 res; 
tions governing substitute teachers and sub- 44.8 percent said “yes,” 7.2 percent ; 
stitute teaching. Actually, 71.5 percent of the and 48.0 percent said “don’t know.” s 
systems have some type of official rules and tutes who reported that a newslette: 
regulations, but less than one-third of them  letin was sent to regular teachers y 
transfer this information to the substitutes in asked if they (the substitutes) received ; 
written form. The answers were as follows: “usual! 

Substitute teachers were also asked if the percent; “sometimes,” 9.5 percent; 
school system in which they had worked most 2.7 percent; “never,” 69.7 percent. |: 
frequently had provided them with a map of clear that most superintendents who se: 
the school district. Of the substitute teachers lar or irregular newsletters or bulle: 
working in systems of 30,000 or more popu- full-time staff members overlook send i: 
lation, 22.4 percent said “yes.” Apparently, to the substitute staff members. 
substitute teachers working in large school In spite of the fact that items in 
systems find such maps helpful. Of those who questionnaires are not completely com 
reported they were provided with a map, 84.2 it should be explained that data fr 
percent said it was of “considerable help” and sources point in the same general d 
11.2 percent said it was of “some help.” In the majority of cases, materials that 

Another question, having to do with courses be made available to substitute teach 
of study and curriculum guides, was asked in which are comparatively easy to pro 
both blanks. It was pointed out in Table 44 not provided. 
that 42.5 percent of the superintendents said Meetings for orientation and for exc! 
their systems provided such materials; how- ideas—It has been recommended that 
ever, only 18.6 percent of the substitute teach- school system hold early in the school \ 
ers reported receiving them. It is interesting to least one orientation meeting for the subs 
note that only 53.6 percent of the substitutes teaching staff. Such a meeting for regula 
who reported they were provided courses of members has become standard practic: 
study or curriculum guides said they received great many school systems. It appears that 
these prior to their first teaching assignment. stitute teachers have at least as much need | 

Finally, substitute teachers were asked such meetings as regular teachers, and, 
whether the superintendent of the school dis- of the rate of turnover in the substitut: 


TABLE 44.—PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS PROVIDING SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS WITH CERTAIN MATERIALS, 1953-54 





Percent of systems providing each item, by 
population of system 

30,000— 10,000-— 5,000— 2,500 

99,999 29,909 9,999 


1 2 3 4 5 











54.6% 50.4% 


. A list of instructions or suggestions for substitute teachers 63.7% $5.1% 
659 


Number reporting 102 263 728 
. A list of schoolboard rules and regulations governing sub- 

stitute teachers and substitute teaching 37. 26.3% 21.9% 20.5% 

Number reporting 102 255 723 654 
. Amap of the school district showing locations of schools. . 23.389 16.4% ® 8 

Number reporting 102 256 
. Courses of study or curriculum guides covering fields in 

which the substitute is likely to work 48 47.8% 40.2% 

Number reporting 102 255 656 417 
. Statement describing goals and/or philosophy of school 

24.5 49 5% 22.6% 19 

Number reporting... . 656 416 


. Copies of newsletters 
4% .5% " 30.4% 35.4% 
Number reporting § 654 415 





® Because a map of the school district might not be useful to many substitute teachers working in small sy 
tabulations here were limited to the two largest system-size classifications. The percent for “‘all systems’ is based 
reported in columns 2 and 3. 
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raft (see Section II), it appears that sub 
. teachers may have an even greater need 
ich meetings. 
ras also been recommended that each 
system provide some opportunity (a 
ral meeting, a workshop, or a series of 
l\ding meetings) for regular and substitute 
chers to exchange ideas on mutual prob 
ns, A review of the literature indicated that 
ich meetings are extremely valuable in bring- 
ibout recognition of mutual problems and 
uilding more effective partnerships between 
cular and substitute staff members. 
Thus, two types of meetings involving sub 
tute personnel are recommended. There is 
nsiderable evidence of the need for such 
meetings in the list of obstacles to effective sub- 
titute work (see Table 23). Thirteenth among 
» obstacles most frequently named by sub- 
tute teachers was “lack of contacts with reg- 
teachers—meetings, discussion groups, 
" Need for such meetings is also inferred 
obstacles 4, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, and 17. 
lo determine the extent to which school sys 
ems provide such meetings, substitute teachers 
were asked the two questions shown in Table 
+5, Both questions referred to the school sys- 
ten in which the substitute had worked most 
frequently during the year 1953-54. 
From Table 45 it is obvious that very few 
hool systems outside those in the larger cities 
r hold a special meeting for substitute teach- 
s. Evidently, orientation meetings (these 
would be reported as “special meetings’) for 
substitute teachers are the exception rather 
than the rule. Of the substitutes who reported 
that the school system had held a special meet- 
ng (222 out of 2831), 73.0 percent said they 


attended the meeting. Thus, if such a meeting 
is held, substitutes, more likely than not, 
attend it. Of those who had attended 

special meeting, 45.9 percent found the meeting 
to be of “considerable help” and 36.5 percent 
found it to be of “some help.” It appears that 
such meetings are considered worthwhile by 
the great majority of substitute teachers 

Responses from the superintendents tended 
to verify the information reported by substitute 
teachers. Only 147 of the 2203 superintendents 
reporting (6.7 percent) said their school sys 
tems had held such a special meeting during the 
year 1953-54. 

It is interesting to note that only 8.0 percent 
of the superintendents who reported no such 
meeting during the year 1953-54 could recall 
such a meeting ever being held in the school 
district. Special meetings for substitute teach 
ers might well be described as “unheard of” in 
most school systems. 

It is even more obvious from Table 45 that 


few school systems hold meetings in which 


regular and substitute teachers have an op 


portunity to discuss mutual problems. Only 
140 of the 2816 substitute teachers reporting 
(5.0 percent), said such a meeting had been 
held during the vear 1953-54. Those workin; 
in systems where such a meeting had been held 
were also asked whether they attended the 
meeting, and 82.0 percent said “yes.”’ It thus 
appears that the great majority of substitutes 
will turn out for such meetings. 

Do substitute teachers consider meetings to 
exchange ideas with regular teachers helpful ? 
The respondents gave a resounding “‘yes”’: 67.0 
percent of those who had attended such a meet 
ing said it was of “considerable help” and an 


additional 32.0 percent said it was of “some 


TABLE 45.—MEETINGS INVOLVING SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 





Questions and answers 


Percent of substitute teachers by population 
of school system 


100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 All 
or more 99,999 29,999 9,999 " systems 


1 


ir knowledge, has the school system held a meeting 
y time this year especially for substitute teachers? 


2 5 7 


13.5% 


ee 86.5 
nber reporting eixee 1,064 


your knowledge, has the school system held a meeting 
time this year in which regular and substitute teachers 
id an Opportunity to discuss common problems? 


mber reporting. . . 
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help.” Only 1.0 percent said the meeting was 
of “little or no help.” 

In spite of the fact that the great majority 
of school systems hold neither an annual orien- 
tation meeting nor a meeting in which regular 
and substitute teachers can discuss mutual prob- 
lems, the evidence clearly establishes the desir- 
ability of both types of meetings. 

Committees on coordination—The creation 
of a joint committee of regular and substitute 
staff members to work cooperatively on instruc- 
tional coordination is recommended as one of 
the most effective steps that can be taken to- 
ward the improvement of substitute teaching. 
This view is set forth repeatedly in profes- 
sional literature. 

The deliberations of such groups and their 
eventual recommendations, when disseminated 
widely thru the ranks of regular and substitute 
teachers, can result in greater understanding 
of one another’s problems. The resulting mim- 
eographed or printed publications could con- 
tain many logical and practical suggestions as 
to how supervisors, principals, regular teach- 
ers, and even students could help to make 
the substitute’s work easier, more pleasant, and 
more effective. They could make pointed and 
valuable suggestions as to how the substitute 
can work more effectively with students and 
with regular staff members all along the line. 
Examples of the work of two such groups may 
be found in Handbook for Substitute Teachers 
(Austin, Texas, public schools) and Orienta- 
tion of Day-by-Day Substitute Teachers (Eliz- 
abeth, New Jersey, public schools). 

To find to what extent school systems have 
used such committees, all superintendents were 


TABLE 46.—COMPOSITION OF COM- 
MITTEES ON THE COORDINATION 
OF REGULAR AND SUBSTITUTE 
SERVICES 














Percent of 
Groups represented superintendents 
mentioning 
each group 
1 2 

Elementary-school principals.............. 81.3% 
Secondary-school principals............... 70.5 
Regular elementary-school teachers........ 60.7 
Regular secondary-school teachers......... 52.7 
Supervisors or directors. ................. 51.8 
Elementary-school substitute teachers..... . 29.5 
Secondary-school substitute teachers... .... 27.7 
SE 22.3 
Assistant superintendents................. 3.3 
Tere Tee 1.8 
SE akcee 0.9 
Laymen other than parents............... 0.9 





asked: “Has your school system had, 

in the last five years, a committee to \ 
problems of coordinating substitute 

with regular services?” Of the 2190 super:, 
tendents responding to the question, only |44 
or 6.6 percent, had had such a committee 

Not only should school systems have ; 
committees, the committees should be 
sentative of the various professional 
that are affected by substitute teachin; 
lems. It hardly seems necessary to po 
that the substitute teachers themselves |) 
be well represented both quantitatively 
qualitatively. This reasoning led to asking ; 
superintendents of school systems which |} 
had a committee in recent years to name ¢! 
various groups represented. The results 
shown in Table 46. 

The most obvious weakness in the patt 
revealed in Table 46 is the relatively low re; 
resentation of the substitute teaching fo: 
Whereas every such group should contain 
least one substitute teacher, the elementa: 


school substitutes were mentioned by only 295 


percent of the superintendents; the seconda: 

school substitutes by only 27.7 percent. 
Guided tours of the school system—Taki: 

substitute teachers on a guided tour of 


school system early in the school year—this 


is another practical way in which the admin 
tration of a school system can help substitut 
teachers. Such a recommendation is set fort! 


repeatedly in professional articles and reports 
A tour of this type will help substitute teachers 
to become acquainted with the facilities in th 
buildings where they are likely to work. |: 
will also help them to become familiar wit! 


the various routes to be used in getting t 
and from their assignments. It must be 

membered in this connection that the annua 
turnover in the substitute staff is very larg 


Many substitutes in the typical school systen 


+} 


will not know the system very well at 
beginning of the year. 


Because such assistance is considerably mor 


helpful to substitutes in large systems than t 
those in small ones, the tabulations here we: 
limited to school systems of 30,000 or mor 
population. 

In spite of the value of such tours, especi:l! 


in the larger school systems, only 2.0 percent 
of the superintendents of systems of 1(0),()'! 


or more population and only 5.1 percent of t! 


superintendents of systems of 30,000 to 99,99" 
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rion said they had tal en substitute Teac h 
| 


on a guided tour during the vear 1953-54. 


percent for the two groups combined was 


[he remaining 95.7 percent of the supe: 


sendents were asked if their systems had ever 
raken substitute teachers on such a tour, and 

17.4 percent of this group said “no.” From all 

npearances, the practice has never been wide 

oread. 

Observation of regular teachers Articles on 
aibstitute teachers and substitute teaching have 
ecommended that school systems provide op 

rtunities for substitute teachers to observe 

e work of outstanding regular teachers. Such 

recommendation can be fully justified on 

erounds that, if observation of superior 
reaching is worthwhile for regular teachers, it 

- no less worthwhile for substitute teachers. 

Facts reported earlier in this study indicate 

t substitute teachers have more to gain from 
servations than regular teachers. It was 
shown in Section IT that the typical substitute 
eacher has less education than the typical reg 

teacher ; hence, the greater the need for 
nservice education. Also, the last of the train- 
ng the typical substitute teacher does have was 
icquired 12 years ago. Even the substitute who 

t one time taught full time has not done any 
full-time teaching for almost 10 years. It seems 
safe to assume that many substitute teachers 
ire out of touch with modern methods and ma- 
terials. Observation of superior work is one 
elective way of remedying, at least partially, 
this apparent weakness. 

The question asked substitute teachers was: 
During the year (1953-54) did the school sys- 
tem (in which you have worked most fre- 
juently) make any arrangements for vou to 
observe the work of regular teachers?” Of the 
2844 substitutes answering the question, 8.2 
percent said “‘yes” and 91.8 percent said “no.” 

[hose who answered ‘‘yes” were asked if they 
had taken advantage of the opportunity by ob- 
serving at least once, and 210 out of 219 said 
they had. 

Those who reported they had observed at 
least once were also asked if the observation 
had proved helpful to them. This group an- 
wered as follows: 85.1 percent said it was of 
‘considerable help,” 14.4 percent said it was 
t “some help,” and only 0.5 percent said it 
was of “little or no help.” 

On the basis of these data we can conclude 
that the great majority of urban-school systems 


do not provide opportunities 
to observe the work of recul il 
ever, when such an opportunity is provided 
typical substitute is very likely to take 
tage of it. The evidence appears concl 
such opportunities are helpful to s 
teachers and thus well worth the « 
quired to provide them. 

Evaluating the work of substitute te 
Many school systems now make some atten 
to periodically evaluate the work of regular 
teachers. Sometimes this evaluation is ne 
way process carried on by a single supervisor 
or principal thru one or more classroom ob 
servations. In other cases the evaluation 
a cooperative type in which the teacher 
to identify his own strengths and weakne 
In either event, most leaders in education be 
lieve that the person being evaluated should 
have an opportunity to discuss the resu 
the evaluation with the other person 
in the process. 

The rather widespread practice of ey 
ing the work of regular teachers formed 
basis for the hypothesis that the work of sub 
stitute teachers should also be evaluated hus, 
substitute teachers were asked: “To you 
knowledge, has vour work as a_ substitute 
teacher been rated or evaluated this 
vear 1953-54)?” Approximately 1 
spondents said “yes.” It should be 
a considerably larger proportion of tl 
29.0 percent—were working their fir 
substitute teachers (see Section II 

Such rating or evaluation of substi 
is considerably more prevalent in the 
large school systems than in the relatively 
ones. The range was from 31.1 pe 
school systems of 100.000 or more 


TABLE 47.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS WHOSE WORK WAS 
RATED OR EVALUATED DURING 
1953-54 





Percent of 
substitute teach 
ers reporting 


Population of school system 


100.000 r 
30,000-—99 999 
10.000-29.999 

5.000— 9,999 
» SOO +,.999 
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tion, downward to 11.8 percent in systems 
of 5000 to 9999 population (see Table 47). 

The substitute teachers who said their work 
had been rated or evaluated in 1953-54 were 
asked whether they had been shown a copy of 
the rating or at least been given some infor- 
mation about it. Of the 500 responding to this 
question, 23.8 percent said “‘yes” and 76.2 per- 
cent said “no.” Individuals were also asked 
whether they had had a chance to discuss 
their rating with at least one person who rated 
them; 33.6 percent said “yes” and 66.4 per- 
cent said “no.” 

Using preferred and general lists—One 
highly recommended practice in administering 
substitute teaching services is the use of two 
lists—a preferred list consisting of the most 
successful and best qualified and a general 
list consisting of all others. Under such a plan 
substitutes on the preferred list are called be- 
fore those on the general list. 

In the superintendents’ questionnaire the 
above plan was explained and respondents were 
asked whether their school systems followed 
this (or some similar) plan. Of the 2215 su- 
perintendents responding, only 635, or 28.7 
percent, said “yes.” The plan is most widely 
used in school systems of 5000 to 9999 popu- 
lation; 32.4 percent of these systems used the 
plan. In fact, it is used almost as widely in 
systems of 2500 to 4999 population as in sys- 


tems of 100,000 or more population. °! 
cents were 25.8 and 26.9 respective! 
Altho the majority of school sys: 
not using preferred and general lists 
stitute teachers, the fact that a s 
number are is an indication that the 
serves study and consideration by oth 
Altho the important findings set 
this section will be summarized in Sec! 
it should be pointed out here that the 
of qualified substitutes and the lack of 
board rules and regulations on critical 


tend to limit what can be accomplished ; 


the administration of this service. 
At the same time, central office px 


fail in too many instances to provide co 
sense types of help which are reasonab! 


to provide in any school system. Perhaps 
stitute teachers were thought of as 
many of the same needs as regular t 
more types of help would be forth 
Thinking of them as regular teache: 


could not help but notice that they also 
curriculum materials, information about 


philosophy and goals of the school syste 
entation meetings, chances to exchang 


with full-time teachers, and opportunit 


observe outstanding teaching. [’rom all ; 
ances, we not only fail to think of them 
lar teachers, we frequently fail to think 
at all. 
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IV. Problems and Proposals 


The purpose of this section is to describe 
fy the most significant problems brought 


light by the research and in each case to 


{ 


gest one or more ways the problems can be 
ther partly or fully solved. 

The organization of Section IV_ parallels 
hat of the report as a whole: First, there is a 
ries of problems and suggestions growing 
t of the status phase of the study; second, 
similar series of problems and suggestions 
rowing out of the research on working rela 


} 
sf 


i 
Status of Substitute Teachers 


Organization of the substitute teaching corps 
The prevailing methods of organizing the 
substitute staff and of assigning work result in 
ibstitute teachers working an average of 39 
lays during the year at an average rate of 
$12.21 per day. When the work available is 
read so thin, there is not enough for the 
typical substitute teacher to make her feel 
she is a real and vital part of the instructional 
staff. A person has to have a greater quantity 
f work and a greater potential earning capac- 
ty in order to feel really serious about his 


One possible solution would be for school 
listricts to reorganize their substitute teaching 
staffs in such a way that they could carry on a 

nsiderable portion of this work thru regu- 
larly employed full-time, half-time, quarter- 
time, or other definitely specified part-time 
substitute teachers. This group of substitutes 
might well be called by some new title.’ 

The adoption of the above plan will not 
eliminate the need for the temporary, day-to- 
lay type of substitute teacher, altho it will 
reduce greatly the proportion of the total sub- 
stitute work carried on by such teachers. Tem- 
porary substitutes will be needed but in far 
smaller numbers. This would make it possible 
to exercise a greater degree of selectivity in 
building the temporary staff since, it was 
pointed out in Section II, a great many 
substitute teachers prefer substitute work to 
full-time work. 

Thru such a plan the full-time, half-time, 
ind quarter-time substitutes would be selected 


——— 


7 
as carefully as regular teachers, and, except 
for the fact that they would move from one 


school to another from day to day, they would 


be treated as regular teachers. 

The list of temporary substitutes, used in 
making assignments under such a plan, would 
be prepared in considerably greater detail 
Under each name there would be a description 
of the amount and type ot training, where the 
training was acquired, the types of schools in 
which the substitute has worked, the amount 


of full-time and substitute experience, age an 


| 
| 


other personal data, and finally the specia 
talents and skills of the substitute. 

Setting up such a plan will require a careful 
study of teacher absences by days of the week, 
months, and seasons. A school system that em 
ploys 300 regular teachers might find that it 
has at least six absences every day. This would 
mean that it could keep occupied six full-time 
substitutes, or 12 half-time substitutes, or 24 
quarter-time substitutes. Such a study might 
also show that 10 full-time substitutes could 
take care of 80 percent of the absences during 
the year. In such a case, those not needed on 
a day when there are fewer than 10 absences 
could be assigned to some other work such as 
entering data on permanent records or helping 
to catalog films for the audio-visual aids center. 

Thus, school systems might well consider 
the possibilities of reorganizing their substitute 
teaching staffs into two groups: the “roving 
teachers” (employed full-time, half-time, and 
quarter-time substitutes) and the “temporary 
substitutes” (those who work from day to day 
as needed). As much of the substitute work as 
possible would be assigned to the first group. 
More careful attention would be given to the 
selection and assignment of the second group. 

Upgrading the education of substitute teach 
ers—On the basis of the present study the pro 
fessional qualifications of the substitute teach- 
ing staff are quite similar to those of the reg 
ular staff. The great majority of substitutes are 
both trained and experienced as regular teach 
ers. At the same time the typical substitute has 
somewhat less education than the typical reg 
ular teacher. Moreover, the most recent of her 


training was acquired several years ago. The 


+The term “substitute” often seems to lack dignity altho by improvement in personnel and professional p 


might gain new stature. New titles suggested include visiting 
entirely satisfactory. 


teacher and roving teacher neither of which app¢ 
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problem is to provide additional training and to 
provide a type of training that will bring the 
substitute up to date with regard to instruc- 
tional trends and technical developments in 
education. 

‘Those who do not have at least a bachelor’s 
degree should be urged to take additional col- 
lege courses leading toward such a degree. 
Those who will comprise the “roving teacher” 
staff will likely respond willingly to such a 
request. However, those who are to comprise 
the “temporary” staff will need to know that 
such additional training will pay off in terms 
of more substitute assignments. It might be 
well for schoolboards to establish the policy of 
increasing the assignments for those who are 
willing to take additional work and to see that 
all such teachers know about the policy. 

To meet the needs of those who have degrees 
but who have not been to school for 10 to 20 
years, nearby colleges might be urged to set up 
special courses designed to survey modern 
trends and developments in education. Such 
might be designed as refresher courses not only 
for substitute teachers but also for regular 
teachers who have not been to school recently. 

Considerable upgrading of the substitute 
staff could be accomplished by providing special 
summer workshops for substitute teachers, by 
planning for more observations of outstanding 
regular teachers, and by setting up demonstra- 
tion teaching designed especially to meet the 
needs of substitute teachers. Then, too, with 
little or no additional work substitute teachers 
could be included in the many phases of the in- 
service education program for regular staff 
members. 

Again, getting full-time and half-time sub- 
stitutes to participate in such activities presents 
no great problem. Getting the temporary, day- 
to-day substitutes to participate will likely 
prove more difficult. An employer who offers 
only 30 to 40 days of work per year cannot 
expect an enthusiastic response to such a re- 
quest. Boards of education might adopt a policy 
similar to that suggested previously: the more 
participation in such activities, the more work 
assignments. Also, where funds are available, 
schoolboards might pay substitutes for at least 
part of the time they spend in such activities. 
The investment of the required money would 
pay dividends in improved substitute work. 

Building status for the job—The term “sub- 
stitute” itself detracts from the stature and 


status of the substitute teaching job. T}, 
the clear implication of not being good e 
for the regular team. Unquestionably, a ¢! 
in terminology would help over a peri 
years to change the typical person’s ment 
action to the label “substitute teacher.” Cy 
the full-time, half-time, and quarter-time 


stitute teachers “roving teachers” (or 
other appropriate title) would help to ¢; 
a different impression. Perhaps it would 
be a good investment to devise a different 
for day-to-day substitutes, for instance, 
tant teachers” or “supply teachers.” 

A change of name alone, however, wil! 
completely solve the problem of building s 
for the substitute teacher. The fact that ¢! 
work only occasionally, that they are not | 
very much, that they are not expected to 
as much as regular teachers—all have imp! 
tions for the status of the job. Actual! 
job itself must become more important 
more definite if it is to attain real statur: 

Dealing with the stop-gap nature of 
stitute work—The findings of the present st 
show that the typical substitute teacher st 
in this field of work only three years and t! 
many work only during periods of tempora: 
financial stress. This situation raises the 
portant problem of how to get people t 
in this work long enough to become really ¢ 
at it—how to insure the children the benefit 
of mature and experienced substitute teacher: 
The most obvious answer lies in the organiz 
tion of the substitute teaching corps. The bes 
way to increase the holding power of substitu: 
teaching jobs is to make them into not or 
real jobs but better jobs. It is believed that th: 
creation of the “roving teacher” staff n 
up of full-time, half-time, and quarter-tin 
substitute teachers with the same _benetit: 
privileges, and responsibilities of regular teac' 
ers offers the one best hope of holding s 
stitute teachers in substitute teaching jobs. 

Of course, the above suggestion would cor 
tribute little or nothing toward the eliminatio: 
of the stop-gap nature of day-to-day substitu: 
work. For this group of teachers the probl 
is considerably more difficult. At the san 
time, however, the situation may not be e 
tirely hopeless. One or more of the followin; 
measures would help: 


s 


1. A salary plan that provides credit for training 
and experience (full-time and substitute e 
perience ) 
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wage that is more in line with what 
rk is worth and with what regular teach 
paid 

share of the important fringe 


e accorded regular teachers 
jing substitute teachers in the professional 
social affairs of the school district 


txf f 


Teaching outside certificated fields—The 

ount of substitute teaching outside licensed 
siect areas and school divisions is extensive. 
his problem is particularly serious in the 

yndarv schools, for about one-third of the 

stitutes at this level say they teach more 

juently outside than inside their certificated 
yiect areas. And, with the present shortage, 
t only of substitute teachers but of regular 
whers in fields like science, mathematics, and 
ndustrial arts, it will be difficult and perhaps 

possible to find a completely satisfactory so 
lytion to the problem. 

The best chance of reducing the amount of 

t-of-field teaching lies in the suggested reo 
sanization of the substitute teaching corps. 

employing personnel for the ‘roving 
her” staff, school districts might seek peo 
ple who are prepared to teach both elementary 
nd secondary grades or who are licensed in 
erhaps four or five high-school subject areas. 

In certain instances a school district may wish 

convert a regular teacher with broad train 

ind experience into a full-time substitute 

her, giving this person additional salary 

possibly some supervisory responsibilities. 

is, a job on the full-time substitute staff 

ght serve as an intermediate step between 

regular teaching job and a full-time super 
VISOTY job. 

Such a staff would be small but would have 

very wide range of talent and _ ability. 
Ideally, regardless of what teacher on the reg 
lar staff should be absent, there would be one 
person on the roving staff who could fill the 
gap. 

Eliminating or substantially reducing the 
mount of out-of-field teaching among those 
on the day-to-day substitute staff is a far more 
dificult problem. The best hope lies in more 
eficient methods of recruiting day-to-day sub 
stitutes and in giving more careful attention to 
the distribution of personnel on this staff by 
school divisions and subjectmatter fields. Su 
perintendents who have a serious shortage of 
substitute teachers for high-school mathematics 
ind science might add to their staffs in these 
fields by effective use of newspaper, radio, and 
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Substituts 


from professional organizations 
teachers. These organizations ofte1 
tute teachers a means of keeping in “tou 
profession il affairs and current trends i 
tion, a chance to meet and know \ 
bers of the full-time staff, a consider 
ume of helpful professional lite: 
many other benefits. One of the re 
would be trom the developn ent of the 
on the part of the substitute teacher 
“belonging,” of having a definite and 
place in the profession 

Regular staff members would also have n 
to gain from the involvement of substitutes 
professional activities. They would profit f: 
a larger total membership in the professio 
group as well as from the additional humar 
sources of the substitute teaching persor nel 
Association leaders may be surprised to know 
that an organization of 600 members n ht 
become an organization of over 700 membe: 
by effective membership recruiting amon; 
stitute teachers. 


There would be no particular problen 


appealing to members of the “roving teacher”’ 


corps. They would fit into the present scl 
of things just as regular teachers do. Those en 
ployed on half-time or quarter-time contr 
however, would likely respond more readi 

a membership fee that reflects the 


they work only part time. Such teach 
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be admitted to membership by paying one-half 
or one-fourth the usual fee. This would be in 
line with the present trend toward the deter- 
mination of local and state membership fees 
on the basis of a flat percent of the annual 
salary. 

Enlisting the support and participation of 
the “temporary” corps would be considerably 
more difficult; however, the following sug- 
gested measures would have a strong appeal 
to many members of this group: 


1. Every person in the day-to-day substitute staff 
might be contacted personally by some mem- 
ber of the organization. They could be told 
about the purposes, functions, and activities of 
the organization and be invited to join and to 
participate in all its activities. 

2. Association leaders could make a special ef- 
fort to involve substitute teaching personnel 
in the organization and activities of the asso- 
ciation. Where their talents and interests could 
be used profitably, they might be appointed to 
serve on professional committees, on planning 
bodies, and in study groups. 

3. The local association might appoint a joint 
committee of regular and substitute staff mem- 
bers to work on problems of instructional co- 
ordination. Similar committees might be set up 
at thegstate and national levels. Recommenda- 
tions and reports of such committees could be 
widely disseminated among regular and sub- 
stitute teaching personnel. 

4. Local, state, and national associations now 
make wide use of discussion groups in their 
annual meetings. One discussion group in each 
such meeting might be built around the ad- 
ministration, supervision, or operation of sub- 
stitute teaching services. Plans for such discus- 
sion groups could be circulated among sub- 
stitute teaching personnel well in advance of 
the meeting. 

5. Day-to-day substitute teachers might be ad- 
mitted to membership in professional associa- 
tions at a reduced membership fee. In states 
and localities where membership fees are based 
on a fixed percent of the salary earned during 
the preceding year, substitute teachers could 
be admitted on the same basis. Where state and 
local groups have a flat fee for all regular 
staff members, a flat fee of 25 to 50 percent 
of the regular fee might be established for 
day-to-day substitutes. 

6. Professional associations could plan several 
activities that would constitute a direct service 
to substitute teachers. Producing a map of the 
school district and taking substitute teachers 
on a guided tour of the system are examples 
of services that could be provided by the local 
education association. 


Salaries and salary scales—To get a more 
realistic picture of the substitute teacher’s sal- 
ary, one would have to consider what has to 


come out of the average of $12.21 pe; 
First, because she is likely to be marri 
have a husband gainfully employed, th: 
tax on this “extra” family income would 
ably be about $2.50. Whether she tak 


streetcar, taxi, or drives the famil) 
school, the cost will likely run at least 50) 
Also, because she has so little time afte; 
called about the assignment, she proba 

to buy her lunch at school—another § 
With these assumed costs, the typical su 
teacher would net only $8.71 per day. T) 
little more than the prevailing rate for domes 
help in the larger cities. A few substitutes | 
also had to hire baby-sitters for their ow: 
dren reported they netted as little as $2.5 
a day’s work. Under such conditions it js 
what surprising that school systems h 
many substitutes as they do. 

The fact that boards of education pay 
half as much for substitute teaching as for | 
ular teaching seems an open admission 
many boards do not consider substitute teac| 
important work. 

It has been said that people get just 
what they pay for in education ; however, as { 
as substitute teaching is concerned, the peor 
are probably getting considerably more t 
they are paying for. Where else in these d 
could one find as many college graduates w! 


are willing to work for $8, $10, and $12 per 


day? 

There is no question but that the qi 
of substitute service could be raised by 
payment of higher daily salaries. To illustrat 
how present salary levels tend to reduce qu 
ity, the following actual case is cited : 


A substitute teacher in one of the large: 


is paid $10 per day for substitute work. She has 


1 


three college degrees and 14 years of full-tin 
teaching experience. She is one of the best s1 
stitutes in the system, according to those who super 


vise this work, and is called very frequently. This 


woman, however, also gives private music less 


for which she earns $4 per hour, or $24 for a six 


hour day. Until recently she had only a few private 


students and thus could take nearly all the substit 


work she was assigned. During the past two years 
her music classes have grown to the extent that 


she is going to have to give up one of her part-tin 
jobs. There is no question but that she will giv: 
substitute teaching, and the system will lose « 
the best teachers in its temporary corps. 


Daily rates of pay for beginning day-t 


substitute teachers might well be raised to, 0 
very near, the level of beginning salaries ot 
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teachers. Day-to-day rates should also substitute experience is worth one 
ncorporated into a pay schedule that gives much as a year of full-time experienc: 
lit for both training and experience. Each the daily rate from one year to the 
system might pattern its substitute up 25 cents instead of $1. 


cher pay scale after its present scale for The administration of the substitute teacher 
cular teachers. scale would require certain rules and regula 
To illustrate the implementation of the tions. One might well be: ‘Credit for a year 
» suggestions, we might consider the pres- of substitute teaching experience will be al 

ot salary schedule for regular teachers in lowed only to those who taught at least 40 (45, 
‘ommunity “X.” The scale in Table 48 shows or 50) days during the preceding year.” Also, 
nual salaries and equivalent daily rates based depending upon local conditions and the scar 
na 180-day school year. In a community hav- city of qualified substitute teachers, local 
ng such a salary scale for regular teachers, schoolboards may find it desirable to allow 
he logical scale for day-to-day substitutes credit for whatever full-time teaching experi 
might be one like that shown in Table 49. ence the substitute may have had. Under such 
The schedule for substitute teachers (Table a plan the board might allow a year of sub 
49) is based on the assumption that a year of _ stitute experience for each year of full-time 


TABLE 48.—SALARY SCALE FOR REGULAR TEACHERS (COMMUNITY “X”) 





Teachers Teachers with Teachers with 
without degrees * bachelor’s degree* master’s degree * 


Year of teaching 
Per year Per day Per year Per day Per year Per day 


4 


2 3 4 


$2,700 $15.00 
?, 880 16.00 
3,060 17.00 
3,240 18.00 
3,420 19.00 


Note: The above is not a recommended scale for regular teachers; however, it is typical of many scales now 
* The daily rates shown are based on a 180-day school year 
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TABLE 49.—PER-DIEM SALARY SCALE FOR DAY-TO-DAY SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS (COMMUNITY “X”) 





Substitutes Substitutes with Substitutes with 
Year of substitute teaching without a degree bachelor’s degree master’s degree 


* 1 2 3 4 











experience, or perhaps even better, it might 
count each year of full-time experience the 
equivalent of two years of substitute experience. 
This latter possibility would mean that a sub- 
stitute with a bachelor’s degree and three years 
of full-time experience would start on the 
scale at $21.50 per day instead of $20. 

Such a definite schedule of salaries for day- 
to-day substitute teachers would have many ad- 
vantages in addition to establishing a generally 
higher level of substitute pay. First, such a 
scale would have a strong appeal to the better 
trained and more experienced substitute teach- 
ers. Second, it would tend to keep substitute 
teachers in substitute teaching, for it would 
provide a reward for extended service. Third, 
it would tend to encourage nondegree substi- 
tute teachers to take additional college work in 
order to increase their earning potential. 

What has been said about salaries up to 
this point pertains to pay and pay scales for 
day-to-day substitutes in the temporary corps. 
This leaves the question of pay and pay scales 
for members of the “roving teacher” staff, 
those who might be employed on full-time, 
half-time, and quarter-time contracts. 

Those who are assigned to full-time sub- 
stitute teaching should be paid on the same 
basis as regular teachers. If such positions are 
to be regarded as an intermediate step between 
full-time teaching and full-time supervisory 
work, the rates might be set at somewhat higher 
levels than those in the regular teachers’ salary 
scale. 

Those employed on_ half-time contracts 
should be paid 50 percent of the amount they 
would be paid as full-time regular teachers. 
It would be logical here, however, to require 
a half-time substitute to teach two years be- 
fore being given credit for one year of ex- 
perience on the regular scale. The plan for 
quarter-time substitutes would follow the pat- 
tern recommended for half-time personnel— 
one-fourth of the pay scheduled for full-time 
personnel and four years of such work required 
to gain one experience step on the regular scale. 

All teachers in the “roving teacher” corps 
should also receive appropriate additional 
amounts to offset the added costs of transpor- 
tation. This might well be handled on an ex- 
pense account basis. 

Salaries for substitute teachers versus sick 
leave for regular teachers—Section II pro- 
vided evidence that many school systems are 





financing sick leave for regular teache: 
expense of providing adequate salaries { 
stitute teachers. The practice of paying 
absent regular teacher the difference betwee, 
his regular salary and the salary of his . 
tute is neither fair nor educationally 
School systems should budget separately { 
sick leave and substitute teaching services. ‘J 
amounts to be provided for each should pe 
determined upon the merits of, and needs { B 
each of the two. The establishment of a suby 
tute teachers’ salary schedule similar to : 
suggested in the preceding section would. { 
all practical purposes, eliminate this prob! 
Fringe benefits—The great majority of ; 
stitute teachers do not share in the fringe 
fits commonly available to regular teac! 
In typical practice, they get their comparat 
modest day’s pay and nothing more. (t| 
workers attach great importance to the 
quacy of fringe benefits, and substitute teac! 
are not likely to be an exception to the ; 
School systems might examine the pos 
bility of extending to full-time substitutes ; 
fringe benefits they now provide for regu ior: 
staff members. This will involve no sp: m3 
difficulty since, for all practical purposes, th 
would occupy full-time jobs just like other staf nd 


members. Suck 

Half- and quarter-time substitutes might | ri 
granted tenure protection, written contracts " . 
preferential consideration for full-time regula: . 


and full-time substitute jobs, credit in propor- 
tion to the amount of time they work toward 
experience increments in the salary schedul 
and the opportunity to participate in the r 2 
tirement system in proportion to the salaries — 
they earn. In connection with retirement, ¢! 
half- or quarter-time substitute should be pe: 
mitted to contribute 5 or 6 percent of the sala 
she earns just as the regular teacher contributes aoe 
5 or 6 percent of the salary he earns. Su “ 
individual contributions should be matched do! 

lar for dollar by the state or the employing 

board. If regular teachers are paid for fou C 
holidays during the year, half-time substitutes 


side! 


might receive pay for two and quarter-tin a 
substitutes for one. re 

A chance to share in certain types of fring onl 
benefits might also help to hold people in th 4 
day-to-day staff for considerably longe: are 


riods of time. For instance, many who fo! nes 
merly held regular teaching jobs might we! 
come the opportunity to protect and add to the 


limi 
mat 
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nt programs they started as regular 


to-day substitutes should enjoy tenure 
ion as substitute teachers. In other 
they should be guaranteed the privilege 
ining on the approved list as long as 
et the requirements and their work is 
tory. At the same time, such substitutes 
be required to serve a probationary pe- 
ist as regular teachers are. Two success 
rs of substitute work and at least 30 
f substitute teaching in each year might 
tute a desirable standard for the proba- 
period. 
ising a plan whereby the day-to-day sub- 
could share in holiday pay offers some 
ilty. Three or four days of absence should 
eprive the regular teacher of the pay for 
ticular holiday, but at the same time sub 
teachers should also be treated fairly. 
possible plan might be to pay the 
te for an extra day during the year 
| she works a certain number of 
is, if there are four paid holidays for regu 
eachers, substitutes might draw an extra 
’s pay after working a total of 45 days 
nd another after working a total of 90 days. 
Such a plan would contribute to high morale 
day-to-day substitutes and make for 
etter feeling between regular and substitute 
ff members. 
School systems might establish the policy 
f giving day-to-day substitute teachers pref- 
rential treatment in the selection of persons 
for full-time jobs. In other words, where train- 
g, experience, and other factors are more or 
ss equal, the person who has worked as a 
substitute in the system would get first con- 
sideration. Substitute teaching could thus be- 
me an effective testing and proving ground 
for prospective members of the regular staff. 


Coordination and Working 
Relationships 
Cooperative work on problems—The an 
swers to several questions in the two ques- 
tionnaires indicate that many regular teachers, 
school principals, and members of the cen- 
tral office staff have not given extensive thought 
to the need for, and possibilities of, building 
stronger partnerships with the substitute teach- 
ing staff. The literature in this field is severely 
limited and good practices have not been a 
matter of common knowledge. 


| 
relationsnips, Many school systems 


great majority of them) will have 


from scratch.”’ The logical place to 
with the ideas and problems of those p 
are aftected by substitute teachin 
sense would 
the regular staff should sit down w 


seem to indicate th if 
+} 


of the substitute staff for a free excl 
ideas on major problems. Schoo! svst 
set up one or more joint committe 
and substitute staff members to st 
and produce recommendations on 
problems: 


1. What official schoolboard 
tions are needed for the adeq 
tion of substitute teaching ser\ 
Aside from schoolboard rules 
how can the administration of s 
ing services be improved 
How should individual school stafi 
organize for the most effective 
stitute services? What are the 
mary responsibilities? What 
bilities of the staff as a whole 
What types of help and cooperat 
individual substitute teache 
dividual regular teacher wl 
absent? What are the basi 
the regular teacher? 
What types of help and coop 
absent regular teacher need 
stitute who takes his pl Wi 


responsibilities of the substit 


regular teacher? 
In what ways can students be 
task of improving instructio 


substitute teachers? 


What are the needs for, and 
improving welfare conditions 
teachers? What can be done 
retirement, holiday pay, and so 


It is easy to visualize what could 
such a cooperative attack on pi iblem 
board of education could receive su 
and guidance with regard to an ad 
of rules and regulations. The central office 
could receive ideas about how to administer 
such services more efficiently and on hor 
could set up a more effective progr 
service education for substitute 
School principals, regular teachers 
tute teachers might receive lists of suggestions 
of things they could do to make the service 
more effective. Eventually, the program of 
fringe benefits for substitute teachers might be 
greatly improved. The substitute staff itself 


might undergo a type of reorganization su 
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as that suggested earlier in this section. A use- 
ful handbook for substitute teachers could be 
developed. The students in each school might 
produce largely on their own a “code of stu- 
dent behavior under substitute teachers.” It is 
difficult to predict all the possible results ; there 
could be many more. 

Lesson plans—A lesson plan or some type of 
information relative to what the students 
should be doing is necessary if the substitute 
teacher is to be expected to contribute to the 
uninterrupted growth and development of 
children. 

When an absence can be foreseen as much as 
24 hours in advance, there is little excuse for 
the regular teacher not leaving some sugges- 
tions as to what should be done during an 
anticipated absence of short duration. Such 
should be required when regular teachers can 
anticipate their absences. Also, in cases where 
schcols or school systems regularly require all 
teachers to submit lesson plans several days or 
a week in advance, there is little excuse for 
these not reaching the substitute when needed. 
In cases where schools do not require staff 
members to submit lesson plans regularly, all 
might be asked to draft one, two, or three spe- 
cial lessons or class projects that might be used 
any time during the year. These could be filed 
and held in anticipation of an unexpected 
absence. 

The earlier recommendation with regard to 
cooperative work on problems could set the 
stage for the development of more adequate 
and useful lesson plans. Regular and substitute 
staff members need to exchange ideas on this 
subject. The substitutes should have the op- 
portunity to advise regular teachers with re- 
gard to the things they need in a typical lesson 
plan. A lesson plan for use by the typical sub- 
stitute teacher might be somewhat different 
from the plan the regular teacher sets up for 
his own guidance. 

Adequate advance notice—The lack of ad- 
vance notice is another problem of major con- 
cern to substitute teachers; however, because 
teachers frequently cannot predict illness in ad- 
vance, it is a difficult problem to solve. 

An efficient system of reporting the absence 
and of contacting an appropriate substitute 
may serve to give the substitute a few extra 
minutes. Having someone available at night 
who can receive calls from teachers expecting 
to be absent and who can contact substitutes up 


to as late as midnight might give n 
stitutes several extra hours of warning. | 
ing a workable plan poses a challenge + 
who administer substitute teaching. 
committee on the administration of su 
services suggested earlier may find it 
to simplify and streamline the present 
nications system. 

The problem can also be attacked in ; 
indirect ways. First, adequate 
plans left by the regular teacher lesse: 
need for as much advance notice. Seco: 
substitute who has her own special 
tricks—a good story to tell, a game to p| 


instruct 


unusually interesting lesson of her ow: 
teach—planned in advance and ready to 

a moment’s notice, will not need as m 
tice as she otherwise would. 

Advance preparation of students—A 
number of substitute teachers say student 
havior, including disciplinary problems 
serious obstacle to effective substitute w 
The study indicates that only a littl 
one-half the substitutes in typical situatior 
any evidence that students have been pre; 
in advance in how to receive and wor! 
them. It seems reasonable, therefore, to ex; 
all regular teachers to devote sufficient 
early in the school year to training students 
their classes in how to cooperate with 
stitute teacher. 

Students in each classroom should 
among themselves the problems of wor 
with a substitute teacher, then develop a s 
of recommendations which might constitut 
class code of student behavior. The leaders 
various classes might be organized into a « 
mittee to represent the entire school, and fron 
the recommendations developed in each class 
build an over-all code of student beha 
Such a code might define not only acceptab! 
class behavior but also what the class has ¢! 
right to expect of the visiting substitute 

If the regular teacher can foresee a p 
ular absence in advance and knows who wil! 
substituting for him, he might attempt to | 
up the substitute in the eyes of the pupils 
telling them something about the substitute’ 
training for, and experience in, teaching. H 
could also tell the students what kind of | 
son the substitute is and what she will prob 
expect of them. 

Finally, the regular teacher can help set t! 
stage for successful substitute teaching b 
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recovunize 


students know that he wil 


les given and assignments made whi 


stitute is in charge. Such action helps 


students aware that the substitute’s 


s important. 
( Ling and correcting written work The 
stitute teacher should take every precaution 
nst letting routine work pile up for the 
nt regular teacher. This implies that the 
stitute check, grade, or correct the routine 


ritten work handed in or done while she is in 
e of the class. This study shows that 


1 


hcant proportion of the substitute teachers 


tvpiC al practice process little or no suc | 


} work 
while they are in charge. 
Certainlv, regular teachers and sub 
teachers should be encouraged to exchange 
s and reach a consensus with regard to the 
types of work that should be carried on during 
the regular staff member’s absence. The regular 
cher mav not want the substitute to grade 


check long-range projects that extend over 


veral days or weeks, but, on the other hance 
e may want the substitute to carry thru on 
seatwork and homework involving only one 
two day’s work. Such problems should not 
e dificult to resolve if representatives of the 
two groups of teachers have the opportunity 
to exchange ideas on them. 

Reporting on work accomplished—Whereas 

substitute teachers should leave for the ab- 
sent regular teachers a written report on work 
ccomplished during the absence, a little less 
than two-thirds in typical practice do this. 
Here again regular teachers and _ substitute 
teachers should exchange ideas on the specific 
types of items that should be included in such 
1 report. A cooperative approach, such as that 
suggested under the heading “Cooperative 
work on problems,” might result in a stand- 
irdized report blank. Such a blank might in- 


clude these items as well as others: 


1. Assignments made—subject by subject or class 
by class. 
2. Work accomplished—subject by subject or class 
by class. 
3. Notes about important things happening to in- 
dividual pupils. Examples: “Joe has scarlet 
fever; we sent him a ‘get well’ card.” “Betty 
won that essay contest sponsored by the news- 
paper.” “Bill and Roy have ended their feud; 
they are good pals again.” “According to the 
grapevine, Mary is going to quit school in 
February. She will be 16 then. You may want 
to talk 


with her.” 
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4. N . t outstanding work 
d I s. Exan es ¢ \ 
outstanding eport ol his ti Bos 
k H. surprised a f us 
nett st r worked +s ft th 5 
gl Sine he has not een d ‘ 
lately, | uught vo ‘ 1 be « 
he’s getting down to sines 
It was shown in Section III that 
teachers need more information iT 
routine. It is suggested, therefore 
school having a faculty of more tl I 
five teachers prepare an adequate t 
structions, duplicate them in suitable quant 
and see that every substitute teacl 
to the bu ld ng is given a COD) 
[he p oduction of the ! | 
well re ult from a cooperative project 
ing all regular staff members and p« ly si 
ot the frequently emploved substitute teache 
\ particular set of instructions n ht ce 
tain considerably more than a description of 
the routine of the school sections on the h 
tory of the school, its philosophy nd yective 


its over-all program, what the school exp 
of the substitute, and what the iDst Ite ¢ 
expect of regular staftt members would be well 


worth In luding. The full deve loy ment of su 


information might take the form of he 
handbook for substitute teache: 

Beina /? endl, and helpful \y ( ort to the 
classroom, an introduction to the pupils with 
whom the substitute is going to work, and 
introduction to regular teachers , nearby 
rooms ll are considered helpful by the great 


majority of substitute teachers. In typical prac 


tice, however, almost + in 10 are not escorted 


to their rooms, 2 in 3 are not introduced to 
pupils they are voIng to teac h, and | in 3 is not 
introduced to teachers in nearby rooms. Sucl 
a situation leaves much room for improvemet 
These three types of help are easy to provide 
and should become standard practice in all 
schools 

Of course, there are many other ways it 
which regular teachers can be both friend! 
and helpful. Some schools make a practice of 
assigning one regular teacher to advise and 
help each substitute who works in the school 


In a few cases, one or more members of the 


regular staff make it a point to invite the sub 
stitute to eat lunch with them. One schoo 


faculty invites all substitutes who worl Tre 
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quently in their building to all their social 
functions. 

Learning to use audio-visual equipment and 
materials—Since a large proportion of the sub- 
stitute teachers do not know how to use audio- 
visual equipment and materials, it is suggested 
that every school system set up and put into 
operation some intensive inservice training in 
this field for substitute personnel. 

Such training could be planned as a one- or 
two-day annual workshop for substitute teach- 
ers. Those in charge of audio-visual education 
for the school system could explain to substi- 
tutes the services offered in this field and how 
materials are ordered and returned. Regular 
teachers who are highly skilled in this field 
could demonstrate preplanning and follow-up 
activities which help to increase the effective- 
ness of a film or filmstrip. The substitutes 
themselves could experiment and practice using 
the various types of equipment. 

All substitute teachers should be placed on 
the mailing list to receive regularly all audio- 
visual education bulletins and all announce- 
ments of new films, filmstrips, and recordings 
purchased by the school system. In cases where 
school systems have a full-time audio-visual 
staff and an extensive collection of materials, 
the audio-visual staff might prepare at least 
once each year a special listing of materials 
that are especially suitable for substitute teach- 
ers. This might suggest five or six films or 
filmstrips for each elementary-school grade and 
for each secondary-school subject which might 
be used to an advantage any time during the 
year. 

Increasing the supply of substitute teachers 
—There are at least three ways to attack the 
critical shortage of substitute teachers: to reor- 
ganize the substitute teaching force into the 
two groups suggested earlier and thus reduce 
the need for as many substitute teachers; to 
organize and carry on a more thoro and efficient 
program of recruiting qualified people ; to raise 
salaries, strengthen the program of fringe bene- 
fits, and improve other conditions under which 
substitute teachers work. 

How the suggested plan of reorganizing the 
substitute teaching staff can help to solve the 
supply problem has already been discussed and 
will not be repeated here. How higher salaries, 
more work, and a greater share in fringe bene- 
fits can help is obvious and requires no further 
elaboration. 


Most school systems have done litt|: 
ing in the field of recruiting substitu: 
ers, altho many have developed elab 
effective plans for recruiting regula: 
And, strangely enough, in spite of 
wage rates, school superintendents by 
have expected candidates for this wor! 
to them rather than going out thems 
looking for people willing to do t! 
No superintendent has exhausted the 
ties of relieving the shortage of 
teachers until he has: 


1. Secured the support of newspapers, | 
other mass mediums in locating 
substitute teachers 

. Conducted a _ thoro 
time teachers residing in the school 

3. Asked all regular staff members t 

qualified people who might be int 
this work 

4. Asked every teacher who resigns d 

year if he would be willing to accept s 
assignments 

5. Enlisted the cooperation of 

and universities in locating people w 
been trained as teachers but who 
taken full-time jobs. 


canvass of fo 


nN 


nearby 


Of one thing we can be reasonably « 
substitute teaching does not pay enoug! 
vide enough work to attract great 1 
of candidates. We have to do more 
seeking the candidates rather than 
them to seek the job. 

Schoolboard rules and regulations—S 
adequate set of official policies governi: 
stitute teachers and substitute teaching 
the basis for effective central office-su! 


teacher relationships, it is suggested that sc! 


systems take immediate steps to dev 
put into effect rules and regulations 
at least the following subjects: 

1. The daily salary rate or a substitute 1 


salary scale. If the suggestions of this study 


are followed, the board will adopt a 


scale which provides automatic increments for 


both training and experience. 
2. Policies governing the allowance of 
fringe benefits and rules for the admi 


tion of these benefits. Such a matter as |! 


much credit shall be allowed for su 


teaching experience should the substitut 


come a full-time teacher should not bé 
looked. 

3. Minimum general qualifications to be ri 
of all substitute teachers and special 1 


ments for certain types of personnel. Get 


qualifications might be expressed as “a « 


degree” or “a first-class certificate.” Sp¢ 
requirements might be stated as “15 sem 
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s of college-level mathematics for substi- 


teaching high-school mathematics,” and 


requirements. These might well be 

tical with those applying to regular teach 

ition of authority to the superintendent 

his staff to organize and administer the 
ram of substitute teaching services. 

neral and specific responsibilities of the 

l prince ipal for substitute teaching service. 

his might include responsibility for supervi- 

n, rating, and reporting on substitute service. 
neral and specific responsibilities of the in- 
vidual regular teacher, who is likely to be 
ent, to the substitute teacher. This might in- 

clude leaving suggestions of work to be done, 
personal information about pupils, and so on. 

s General and specific responsibilities of the 
substitute teacher to the absent regular teacher. 
\ report on work accomplished might be one 
specific responsibility. 

General and Specific responsibilities of the sub- 
titute teacher to the students. These should be 
similar to those of the regular teacher when 
he is in charge. 

\s pointed out earlier, the board of educa- 
will likely get a better and more work- 
set of rules and regulations if it asks 
regular staff and substitute teachers for 

iggestions. Thus, the construction of rules 
nd regulations might well begin in a coop- 
tive project involving one or more joint 
mmittees of regular and substitute staff mem- 


rs 


Special meetings for substitute teachers— 


sry school system might hold at least two 

ial meetings for substitute teachers each 
an orientation meeting before school 

pens in the fall and a meeting in which 
regular and substitute teachers have the op- 
portunity to exchange ideas on mutual prob- 
lems. 

The orientation meeting for substitute per- 
sonnel might be set up as part of a general 
rientation meeting for all personnel, or as 
an entirely separate meeting. All substitute 
personnel should be urged to attend and all 
new substitutes required to attend. Such a 
meeting might be built around the following 
topics and perhaps others depending upon pe- 
culiar local needs and conditions: 

1. A general description of the school system, its 
organization, its goals, its philosophy. This 
might be the subject of an opening speech 
by the superintendent or an assistant super- 
intendent. 

. An explanation of the special services provided 
by the school system to teachers and students 


guidance, health, audio-visual 
and so on—by those in charge of th 
A review and open discussion 
and regulations governing substitute 
and substitute teaching 
A discussion of the modern trends 


velopments in education that are 


the local program—the core prog: 


metrics, developmental tasks, and so 
would help to compensate for the 
lack of recent training and experience 
A consideration of the ways in which 
stitute can be most helpful to the absent 


lar teacher. For this topic the total 


might be broken down into small dis« 


groups. 

\ guided tour of the school system. I: 
systems the substitutes might visit 
school; in large systems, representative 
in various parts of the city. 

The second type of special annual meeti 
the meeting to exchange ideas with 
staff members—might well involve all 
tute teachers in small school systems ind an 
equal representation of regular teachers. In 
large systems substitute teachers might attend 
on a rotating basis—half of the group one 
year and half the next—or several are 


be held simultaneously and 


ings might 
stitutes attend every year. In both lar 

small school systems the representation of re; 

ular staff members might also be on a rotating 
basis so that over a period of years ever 
regular teacher would have a chance to parti 
cipate. 

This type of meeting could profitably use 
the workshop approach. The total group might 
first hear a description of the common prob 
lems arising from the working relationships 
between regular and substitute teachers. Such 
could be based upon the research and pe 
riodical literature devoted to this subject in 
recent years. The meeting could then be broken 
down into small discussion groups. These 
groups could be organized according to various 
phases of the over-all problem or according 
to grade levels. At the end of the meeting, 
leaders of the various discussion groups might 
report their accomplishments to the total group. 

Each such annual meeting should result in 
a written report, and copies should be made 
available not only to all substitute teachers 
but also to all regular staff members. 

A worthwhile follow-up activity would be 
faculty meetings in each school to discuss the 
implementation of the recommendations in 
actual working situations. Such faculty meet 
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ings might well involve a few of the substitute 
teachers who work frequently in the building. 

If the school system has never held such a 
meeting, the first of the series might well be 
aimed at the production of a school system 
handbook for substitute teachers. 


Facing the Major Tasks 


All problems set forth in this section are be- 
lieved to be important ones. It is also believed 
that each of the suggestions for dealing with 
these problems will bring about at least some 
improvement in conditions prevailing at pres- 
ent. At the same time, certain measures are 
vastly more important than others. Some prob- 
lems are of such magnitude that they com- 
pletely overshadow all others. 

One of the very important basic problems 
in improving substitute teaching service is that 
of finding ways to handle a large portion of 
this work thru regularly employed full-time 
personnel. Perhaps our greatest challenge in 
this field lies in developing a well-qualified, 
highly skilled full-time substitute teacher who 
thru experience and training becomes a well- 
developed specialist at teaching in one school 
today, in another school tomorrow, and in still 
another the day after tomorrow. 

The job of substitute teaching must become 
a better and more important job. The creation 
of more full-time jobs will help in this con- 
nection, but all substitute work cannot be 
handled thru full-time personnel. Day-to-day 
substitute teaching also has to become a better 
job if it is to attract and hold better per- 





question but 


There is no 


sonnel. 
wage of $20 to $25 per day wou 
and hold better people than the rates of ¢ \ 
$10, and $12 now prevailing in man) 

Realistic and 
lems of instructional coordination ca; B 
tained only thru the joint efforts of re: ( 
and substitute personnel. This implies +) ( 
we need more and more personal cont 
tween these teachers, more and more { 3. Cc 
face situations in which they can ey 
ideas on how to be more helpful to 
other. Most urban-school systems in t! 
States have never taken the first ste} 
the development of cooperative worl 
field. 

For some 
personnel fail to realize that substitut 
ers have many of the same needs that | 
teachers have. Considerable D 
from just thinking about substitute 
every time we think about and mal + | 
to help regular teachers. For instance, s 
stitute teachers need programs of ori 
just as much as regular teachers. T! 


workable solutions 


strange reason, regula 


good cal 


well as regular teachers, need decent wag P 
a chance to attend stimulating meetings on 
portunities to observe outstanding te 
and a feeling that they are doing an im; 
job. ‘= 

The broad general problems desc: iB 
these last few paragraphs are the mount 
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not mountains. Be 
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ge ultimate values of the public school are human and 
individual. The administration of schools, the function 
of teaching, and the services performed by the different 
agencies of the school are intended for the benefit of the 
pupil. In order to provide the optimum opportunity for 
intellectual growth, it is particularly important that every 
phase of the instructional program be administered with 
the highest degree of efficiency and foresight. More specifi- 
cally, it is essential that substitute-teaching service be recog- 
nized as an integral part of what is commonly thought of as 
the regular instructional service, requiring at once a planned 
organization of all the related administrative procedures. 
When a class remains untaught because of the unprovided- 
for absence of a regular teacher, the administration stands 
indicted. All of the other contributing agencies of the school, 
as they affect this class, are marking time. Good administra- 
tion will insure a continuous day-by-day program of instruc- 
tion for every child.—Baldwin, Clare Charles. Organization 
and Administration of Substitute-Teaching Service in City School 
Systems. Contributions to Education, No. 615. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. p. 1. 
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FOREWORD 


a major purpose of the Association. It was this thought, among others 

that led the leaders of the early 1920’s to establish the NEA Researc] 
Division. This unit made its first study of salaries in 1922-23 and has done 
so thereafter every two years. The present survey for 1954-55 is the 
seventeenth in the series. 

The Association has long been interested in the economic status of al! 
teachers. As early as 1863 it resolved “that the situation of the teacher must 
be made desirable by adequate compensation.” Decade after decade the subject 
was discussed at annual conventions; committees presented facts and made 
recommendations. These efforts helped to build an awareness of conditions 
both in the minds of teachers and in the consciences of the public. The 
Association’s effort became systematic by the work of the Salary Committee 
of the early 1920’s and the surveys of the Research Division. On the basis 
of representative facts, periodically supplied, great strides forward have 
been made. 

The present study shows that the average salary of all classroom teachers 
in the largest urban school systems has increased 112.2 percent since 1930-31. 
Even larger percentage gains have been made in the urban places of smalle: 
size. These gains reflect the higher quality of preparation and service of teachers 
and the increasing public appreciation of these higher standards. 

While we rejoice at the advances made in the number of dollars paid for 
teaching service, we must keep in mind and help the public to understand 
that ultimately the purchasing power of the dollar is of prime importance. 
For example, in communities of 30,000-100,000 population, the average 
salary of all classroom teachers, which has reached $4242 in 1954-55, is 
worth $3711 in 1947-1949 dollars and only $2220 in 1935-1939 dollars. 
These figures indicate, and other facts clearly demonstrate, that the relative 
economic position of teachers has made little or no gain since 1940 among 
wage and salary employees. 

We cannot be complacent about this salary situation. It is one of the major 
factors causing and perpetuating the shortage of qualified teachers. Too 
many young persons of first-class ability are unwilling to accept salaries that 
compare unfavorably with what they can earn in other occupations where 
preparation and community expectations are far less. Too many competent 
and experienced teachers leave the profession each year because they cannot 
afford to be teachers. These conditions are not only destructive to the pro- 
fession but they are depriving American children and youth of the quality 
of education that is rightfully theirs. Thus the salary problem demands con- 
tinuous attention. 

The present survey represents, not only a great amount of work by the 
NEA Research Division, but many hours of unselfish effort by superintendents 
of schools and their staffs who filled out complex questionnaires. To all who 
have helped to make the study possible, the Association and the profession 
acknowledge their debt. 


A DEQUATE salaries are essential to the welfare of teachers and continue to by 


WituiaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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I. Introduction 


Biennially, since 1922-23, the Research Divi- 

1 of the National Education Association has 
conducted surveys of the salaries paid in urban 
hool districts. This RESEARCH BULLETIN 
aresents a summary of the salaries paid urban 
alae employees in 1954-55. 


Mil 


Method of Making Survey 


The procedure in making this study was 
similar to that followed in previous years. The 


nquiry forms were mailed to superintendents 


of schools in September 1954. A sample section 
¢ this questionnaire is illustrated on page 87 
§ this bulletin. Follow-up letters and tele- 
crams were sent to secure the largest possible 
sampling. Correspondence was carried on 
whenever reasonable doubts occurred concern- 
ng the meaning and the accuracy of the reports 


received, 
Groupings of School Districts 


The groupings used in classifying school 
listricts in surveys prior to 1952-53 have 
een based on the census population of the cen- 
tral city located within the school district. The 
1950 census was used for 1950-51; the 1940 
census for 1940-41 thru 1948-49; and the 
1930 census for years prior to 1940-41. 

In recent years, the classifying of city school 
listricts by the census population of the central 
city has become less and less satisfactory. Some 
cities are parts of county-unit school systems 
and the statistics cannot be separated. Some 
cities are in groups of cooperating urban and 
rural areas that have formed unified school 
districts. There is an increasing tendency for 
large cities to include contiguous areas in their 
school districts, altho not annexed to the mu- 
nicipalities themselves. The questionnaire re- 
plies received from these county and consoli- 


dated districts usually include figures for each 
entire district rather than one urban center, 
and are likely to be incorrectly classified when 
grouped according to census population of the 
major city. For example, the city of Charleston, 
West Virginia, had a population of 73,501 in 
1950 but it is part of the Kanawha County 
School System, with a population of 239,629. 

In 1952-53 the NEA Research Division 
gave up its former unsuccessful efforts to get 
separate figures for central cities and began 
instead to establish a list of urban school dis 
tricts and to classify the districts on the basis 
of their total population. The information was 
collected by means of a questionnaire, census 
figures, and correspondence, and a tentative 
classification was made for use in the 1952-53 
survey. Since that time constant modifications 
have been made as further information has 
been received and a revised classification was 
made for use in the current study. 

The changes from the former list of city 
school systems have been chiefly four: (a) 
moving certain districts to a higher population 
group; (b) including county-unit school sys 
tems as urban districts when they contain a 
city of 30,000 or more population or when 
half the population is in urban areas; in- 
cluding town school systems as urban districts 
when half the population is in a city or cities 
located therein, or when the town is located 
within the urban-fringe areas of a large city; 
and (d) omitting cities of less than 30,000 
population in county units that are predomi- 
nantly rural. 

The present Group I includes urban school 
districts over 500,000 in population; Group II 
designates urban school districts 100.000 to 
500,000 in population; Group III applies to 
urban school districts 30,000 to 100,000 in 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS INCLUDED IN STUDY 





Group Population 


number ranges 


2 


Number of urban 
school districts Number of Percent 
according to urban school replying 
1950 population districts reporting 


3 4 


Over 500,006 18 
100 ,000 to 500 ,000 
30 .000 to 10€ ,000 


10,000 to 


5.000 to 
2,500 to 


30,000 
10,000 


5,000 
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population; and so on thru Group VI. See 
Table | on page 61. 

The six population groups as defined in 
columns | and 2 of Table | are used con- 
sistently thruout this bulletin and are referred 
to by Roman numerals. The use of the group 
designations, both in text and tables, conserves 
space and avoids cumbersome repetition of the 
population limits. 


Cautions in Using Data 


In making comparisons of trends the follow- 
ing must be kept in mind: 

First, no attempt has been made to revise 
the figures shown in this bulletin for former 
years to conform to the changes in classifica- 
tion of school districts used in 1952-53 and 
1953-54. The salaries shown in earlier years 
are slightly higher than they would have been 
if this new classification had been used. An 
exception is Group I, which was not changed 
by the new classification. 

Second, the population groupings used are 
based on the census which is taken only once 
a decade, while in each year a few districts 
cross the line into new population groups, 
usually to a higher group. Because the census 
years were 1930, 1940, and 1950, median 
salaries shown for 1930-31, 1940-41, and 1950- 
51 are probably closely representative of the 
true population groupings. The salaries in an 
intercensus year such as 1952-53, because the 
shifts in population are not represented in the 
classification of districts, are higher than they 
would be if larger districts had been moved 
to the next higher group and smaller districts 
added from the next lower group. This is true, 
even more significantly, of the 1954-55 figures. 

Third, because school salaries change thru- 
out the year, and each report is based on figures 
reported early in the school year, the figures 
shown here are slightly lower than if end-of- 
the-year figures could have been used. 





Altho the influence of these <hifts 
been fully explored, it is probable that 
effect in this bulletin is to show slight 
increases over previous years than 
occurred. 

Change in Inquiry Form 

Since 1952-53 the section which requ 
aries paid administrative and supervis: 
cers was changed on the inquiry for 
to urban school districts over 30,000 i: 
lation. This change consisted mainly of sey 
ing the directors and supervisors from ¢ 
sistant directors and assistant supervisors, 
in previous years had been grouped tovet 

Owing to this change, median sala: 
these school employees are not included 
Tables 2, 3, and 4+ because comparable s 
trends are not available. However, the med 
salaries paid in 1954-55 to all types of d 
tors and supervisors and of assistant dir 
and assistant supervisors are shown in ‘T 
for urban school districts over 30,000 in | 
lation. 

Size of Sample 


Table 1 shows the classifications used 


number of urban school districts in each of 


six population groups, and the numbe: 
percent of usable replies. 

A total of 2466 urban school district 
included in the salary survey for this year. 1 
is more than the total reporting in any | 


except 1952-53, and the number of returns 
districts over 30,000 in population for 1954-55 


exceeds all previous bienniums by 55. 
This study covers 64.2 percent of all urb 


school districts above 2500 in population ar 
90.1 percent of those with more than 30,00) 


population. It is estimated that 87 percent 


all employees in urban school systems in th 
United States are included in the tabulation: 
The number of school employees of all classes 


included in this study is 614,728. 
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II. Trends in Salaries Paid, 1930-31 to 1954-55 


It is possible thru the NEA Research Divi- 

y's salary surveys to compare median’ sal- 
ries of school employees for a quarter of a 
ntury. Tables 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 of the 
aresent section show periodic comparisons for 
lected years since 1930-31. The cautions 
siven in Section I of this bulletin should be 
ot in mind, however, when using these com- 


Kept 
irisons. 


General Trends Since 1930-31 


In 1930-31 the salaries of teachers in urban 
school districts stood at their highest point up 
to that date both in total amount and in pur- 
chasing power. A year or two thereafter the 
.onomic depression led to widespread unem- 


sloyment and curtailment of salaries. The 


medians reached their lowest levels in the 
school year 1934-35. 

The 1936-37 and 1938-39 surveys re- 
vealed medians of salaries progressively higher 
ian those in the 1934-35 study. With the ex- 
ception of one population group, there were 
ncreases from 1938-39 to 1940-41. In the big 
ndustrial centers in Group I the opening of 
World War II drew off many experienced 
teachers. Their temporary replacements were 
paid at lower salaries so that for some posi- 
tions there was an actual decrease in median 
salaries from 1938-39 to 1940-41. By 1940-41 
the medians in Groups I thru IV equaled or 
xceeded those reported for the same groups 
n 1930-31. Not until 1942-43 had Groups V 
ind VI restored salaries so that the median 
salaries approximated those of 1930-31. 

The 1944-45 survey showed a definite up- 
ward turn of the medians for most types of 
school positions in all groups. After 1944-45 
the general trend has been sharply upward as 
compared with the slow recovery between 
1934-35 and 1942-43. 

The median salaries paid, as shown by the 
present bulletin, are the highest reported to 
date in this series of biennial surveys. To say 
this, however, is to give but part of the pic- 
ture since the vital question to the individual 
is the purchasing power of the take-home pay. 
This question will be discussed later in the 
present section (page 71). 


Trends of Salaries in Specific Groups 
For the first time in this series, the number 
of school districts reporting for each type of 
school employee in 1954-55 is being shown 
The relative frequency with which school 
districts report a particular type of employee 
should be considered in any use of the figures 
given in this bulletin. For example, in Group 
I (see Table 2) the median shown for supe: 
vising junior high-school deans and depart 
ment heads for 1954-55 is $7286 and that for 
supervising junior high-school assistant prin 
cipals is $6913. From this it would appear that 
supervising deans and department heads were 
being paid higher salaries than the supervising 
assistant principals, but such is not the case. 

The first mentioned positions were reported 
by only two districts, paying relatively high 
salaries, while positions of the second type 
were reported by 10 districts. The comparable 
median salary paid the supervising junicr high 
school assistant principals for the two dis 
tricts also reporting supervising deans and de- 
partment heads is $8614. This illustrates the 
importance of the use of column 2 of Tables 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 in making any comparisons 
between the various types of employees. 

The tables in this section show the adjust 
ments in relative position of the median salaries 
paid to various types of school personnel. The 
discussion will be limited to the median salaries 
of classroom teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents of schools, and secretaries of schoolboards. 

Classroom teachers—The median salaries of 
all classroom teachers in 1954-55 are as fol- 
lows for urban school districts of the various 
sizes: Group I, $5287; Group II, $4213; 
Group III, $4242; Group IV, $4034; Group 
V, $3745; and Group VI, $3613. These 
medians are from 12 to 7 percent higher than 
the comparable medians of 1952-53; they 
are from 177 to 110 percent higher than the 
similar medians of the 1930-31 survey. 

In addition to the generally substantial rise 
in actual salaries paid to classroom teachers 
during the past 25 years there have been three 
other major trends. The first of these has been 
the reduction in the differences in the salaries 
paid in the various population groups. In 


? Those not familiar with the term “median” may look upon it as having, for ordinary purposes, the same general significance 


as the familiar “arithmetic mean” or “average.”” More specifically, the best paid 50 percent of a group of teachers receive 


Rare : a ; : 
salaries equal to, or greater than, the median salary, and the poorest paid 50 percent of a group of teachers receive sala 


equal to, or less than, the median. 


ies 
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districts was 90.7 percent higher than that _ the size of the district was one of the ma Of | 
paid in Group VI districts. For the other causes of a high employment turnover jn , bite is 
population groups this percent was: Group II, areas and small towns. It made for an 154.5 
53.5 percent: Group III, 34.7 percent; Group teacher shortage in the war years betwee, a's 
IV, 18.7 percent; and Group V, 9.7 percent. 1941 and 1945 by drawing school personne WB pyceed 
In 1954-55 similar percents were: Group I, from the small to the large communities. (), The 
46.3 percent; Group II, 16.6 percent; Group the basis of trends in median salaries § the 
III, 17.4 percent; Group IV, 11.7 percent; classroom teachers, the former advantay re me 
and Group V, 3.7 percent. in the larger urban areas are decreasing of adi 
TABLE 2.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOOL pjs i” 
TRICTS OVER 500,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP I) 
TABL 
Number of T 
systems —" 
reporting 
Type of school employee —- type Median salaries paid in Percent of increase 
ofen- ———-——— --— —_—_—_—_~ . 
"oes in 1930- 1940- 1950- 1952- 1954 1930-31 1940-41 1950-51 1952.5; 
31 41 51 53 1954- 3S 1954- 55 1954-55 1054.5° Ty! 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 9 10 r | 
Classroom teachers: 
Kindergarten ........ 15 $2,320 $2,371 $4,029 $4,501 $4,850 109.1% 104.6% 20.4° 
Elementary school. . 18 2.407 2,434 4,172 4,817 5.110 112.3 109.9 22.5 — 
Atypical classes. ............ 15 2,600 2,450 4,341 4,887 5,242 101.6 114.0 20.8 roo" 
Junior high school........... 14 2,694 2,801 4,501 4,897 4,931 83.0 76.0 9 6 iT 
High school a 18 3.061 3,106 4,947 5,526 5,864 91.6 88.8 18.5 
Junior college... .. 5 » atmeers 4,768 5,758 6,373 ez 33.7 
Part-time or continuation u 
OS ae ee 5 2.878 2,818 4,005 4,661 4,855 68.7 72.3 21.2 11g 
Total all regular classroom in 
teachers*.......... 18 2.492 2,708 4,456 4,953 5,287 112.2 95.2 18.6 Par 
Teaching department heads, deans, si 
and assistant principals:> 
Junior high school........... eee ey 5,816 6,419 7,115 12 3 
OS rere - Sgupai” wo eeeen 5,598 6,394 6,345 13.3 ( 
Supervising deans, department heads, 
and assistant principals: 
Elementary school: 
Assistant principals...... 11 4.380 4,665 5,687 6,617 7,475 70.7 60.2 31.4 
Junior high school: 
Deans and department 
ie ok le haw ace 2 ee ee 5,750 6,430 7,286 ra 26.7 
Assistant principals... .. . 10 3.677 4,610 6,126 6,323 6,913 880 50.0 12.8 Jun 
High school: 
DLS C Lida keeskaneas - nag - mans 4,586 5.290 6,063 F 32.2 14 
Department heads....... 4 gp kad late Sa 5,684 7,259 8,056 : 41.7 1 - 
Assistant principals...... 16 5,643 4,161 6,375 7,278 8,045 42.6 93.3 26.2 1 rg 
Junior college: 
Deans, department heads, 
and assistant principals > =)! Gave’ Rdtas 850 9,138 9,250 17.8 
Principals: ur 
Supervising elementary school. 18 4.135 3,966 6,283 7.305 7.956 2.4 100.6 26.6 8 
Junior high school........... 14 4,969 5,134 7,115 7,773 8,600 73.1 67.5 20.9 10 
TRA. Ons cea cand © 18 5.674 5,412 8,107 9,156 9,692 70.8 79.1 19.6 5 mn +P 
MD, . vss ec ene 0aee 5 aa ee 9,600 9,813 11,750 ae eae 22.4 19 he 
Part-time, continuation, or Su] 
adult education school...... 6 5,500 5,083 7,684 8,665 9,261 68.4 82.2 20.5 ¢ at 
Administrative and supervisory staff: * His 
Superintendents of schools. 18 15,100 13,200 18,333 18,382 20,750 37.4 57.2 13.2 Jun 
Associate, assistant, or deputy Pat 
superintendents. ......... 18 7,583 6,482 10,679 12,402 13,022 78:7 100.9 21.9 . 
Administrative assistants. . are roe ee 7,350 7,900 8,439 aa y 14.8 . = 
Secretaries of boards of educa- _ 
RE aa ee 13 6,250 4,800 8.750 10,182 10,294 64.7 114.5 17.6 As 
Business managers 8 8.500 7,750 10,667 12,002 13,889 63.4 79.2 30.2 ! : 
Sg 7 ioe mateo 7,625 8,530 9,610 ae 26.0 Ad 
Other school employees: ae 
Secretarial and clerical em- Bu 
ployees: ve 
Secretaries to superintend- cps: 
ents of schools........ 15 2.700 3,400 4,400 4,653 5,540 105.2 62.9 25.9 er Se 
Clerks in principals’ offices 16 1.519 1,480 2,619 3,118 3,382 122.6 128.5 29.1 § ve 
Clerks in other administra- 
tive and supervisory 
I va cc ch Ne Cs aes 15 1,714 1,787 2,892 3,455 3,642 112.5 103.8 25.9 
hig Clic. db cédes ots es 10 1,924 1,926 3,240 3,913 4,319 124.5 124.2 33.3 
Attendance officers.......... 17 2.162 2,383 3,927 4,410 4,869 125.2 104.3 24.0 ) 
* Includes regular kindergarten, elementary-school, junior high-school, and high-school teachers. Ny 
b Owing to the irregularity in reporting these positions, the medians given are based on salaries for only the school sys At 
reporting these positions for all years shown. «aaa 
to changes in 1952-53 in the inquiry form used in collecting data on salaries of administrative and supervisory q as 
— ate school districts over 30,000 in population, only the few positions shown are comparable for the various year bi 
urther explanation, see page 62. toi 
turther 
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tor urt 


forth 


Of particular note in this connection is the 


fe in position of Groups II and III. The 
median salary paid all regular class 
teachers in Group III districts slightly 

is that paid in Group II districts. 
The second major trend has been the closing 
{ the gap which existed in 1930-31 between 
the median salaries of classroom teachers and 
In Group I the 


f administrators. median 


laries of all classroom teachers advanced 


112.2 percent between 1930-31 and 1954-55, 
' 


while in this same period the median salaries 


of no supervising principals and superintend- 


ents in this increased by more than 
92.4 percent. 

The reasons for this trend are no 
find. Generally speaking, before World War 
II the salaries of classroom teachers were ex 


elemer tary 


group 


ceptionally low, especially in the 


schools. As the teacher shortage al d cost of 


TABLE 3.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS 100,000 TO 500,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP II) 





—— 


Number of 
systems 
reporting 
each type 

of em- 
ployee in 1930- 
1954-55 31 41 


Type of school employee 


1 2 4 


achers: 
ndergarten 
mentary school 
i al { lasses 
r high school 


continuation 


otal all regular classroom 
teachers* 
whing department heads, deans, 
and assistant principals: 
Junior high school 
High school 
pervising deans, department heads, 
und assistant principals: 
Elementary school: 
Assistant principals 
Junior high school: 
Deans and 
heads 
Assistant principals 
High school: 
Deans 
Department heads 
Assistant principals 
ior college: 
Deans, department heads, 
and assistant principals 


7 


depart ment 


Teaching elementary school 
Supervising elementary school 
J wr high school 
school 
r college 
rt-time, continuation, 
idult education school 
icministraleve and supervisory staff 
Superintendents of schools 
Associate, assistant, or deput 
iperintendents 
\dministrative assistants 
Secretaries of boar: 
tion 
Business managers 
Auditors 
her school employees: 
Secretarial and 
pl yees: 
Secretaries to superintend- 
ents of schools 
Clerks in principals’ offices 
Clerks in other administra- 
tive and Supervisory 


clerical em- 


offices 
Nurses 


Attendance officers 


* Includes regular kindergarten, elementar 
‘ ag 

» Owing to changes in 1952-53 in the inquiry form 
»an school districts over 30,000 in population, 


ther explanation, see page 62.) 


Median salaries paid in 


1940- 


Percent of increase 


1950- 1952 
51 53 


1930-31 1940-41 1950-51 1952-53 
1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 


5 1! 


000 


600 
R03 
379 
340 
100 


000 








ee 28) Bs ad eee 


rela- 


living increased during the war years, 





that have pushed up the median salarie: .. S) 
classroom teachers so rapidly. 























tively large proportions of any additional a 
funds were put into salaries of classroom The third trend has been the re 
teachers in order to hold the staffs. The in- duction since 1930-31 of the gaps a 
crease in state aid for salary purposes and the various types of classroom seachers. In G 
tendency to raise the minimum salaries for the I, for example, between 1930-31 and | 954.5: 
inexperienced teachers in order to attract the median salary of high-school teacher: 
properly trained persons to take care of the creased 91.6 percent and that of elemenr», 
ever increasing enrolments are other factors school teachers, 112.3 percent. 
TABLE 4.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOOL p;; . 
TRICTS 30,000 TO 100,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP II] 
Number of 4 
systems Bus 
reporting ere pred 
Type of school employee a type Median salaries paid in Percent of increase 4 Ni 
. of em- - —___— i 
ployee in 1930- 1940- 1950- 1952- 1954- 1930-31 1940-41 1950-5) 105). Accor 
1954-55 31 41 51 53 55 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 ]054-:« — 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 5 9 10 r Head 
EEE — x Se _ — = — - aie “ nal 
Classroom teachers: Education 
CT 229 $1,609 $1,683 $3,216 $3,650 $4,041 151.1% 140.1% 25.7 Dire 
Elementary school... ........ 333 1,609 1,608 3,231 3,682 4,028 150.3 150.5 24.7 
Atypical classes. ............ 258 1,850 1,787 3,577 4,051 4.458 141.0 149.5 24.6 
Junior high school........... 241 1,860 1,847 3,569 4,069 4,382 135.6 137.2 22.8 
aod sean eo duitao-s 349 2,111 2,039 3,782 4,292 4,686 122.0 129.8 23.9 ; 
Junior a ree me Dutvgeee) Otome 4,281 4,942 5, 566 30.0 
Part-time or continuation Assis 
a eee ee 29 2,166 2,106 3,364 4,216 4,294 98.2 103.9 27.6 1 sul 
Total all regular classroom 
teachers*.......... 368 1,760 1,763 3,407 3,898 4,242 141.0 140.6 24.5 
Teaching department heads, deans, : 
and assistant principals: 4 
Junior high school........... Bee eee eee ee 4,286 4,834 5,200 1.3 sat Si 
High school.......... 2...” i. ° coptenearsgiane 4.518 5.038 5.468 21.0 _ 
Supervising deans, Sapoeinent heads, 
and assistant principals 
Elementary school: 
Assistant principals..... . 49 2,756 2,067 4,367 4,900 5,625 104.1 172.1 8.8 
Junior high school: 
Deans and department 
A ale a aire cde we G0 4 43 sane) Lebanese 4,392 5,054 5.431 23 
Assistant principals... . . . 105 2.743 2,667 4,524 5,176 5,729 108.9 114.8 26. Assis 
High school: ee 
ee eee or 143 2,523 2,460 4,889 5,506 §.915 134.4 140.4 21.0 
Department heads... . . . 54 ava). Oat 4,659 5,390 5,976 8.3 
Assistant principals... ... 248 053 3,093 5,093 5,726 6,259 105.0 102.4 22.9 
Junior college: 
ans, department heads, 
and assistant principals. _ ae ee eee 611 6,100 6,950 23.9 : 
Principals: ‘ , 
Teaching elementary school... . 108 2,011 1,893 3,664 4,231 4.677 132.6 147.1 27.6 Dit - 
Supervising elementary school . 328 2,646 2,470 4,629 §,316 5,897 122.9 138.7 27.4 
ater high school........... 239 3,353 3,175 5,257 5,848 6,500 93.9 104.7 23.6 | 
ae eee 332 4,281 4,000 5,967 6,523 7,255 69.5 81.4 21.6 
SOND, 5. cc tne cennias 060 See eee 6,292 7,350 8,400 33.5 ) 
Part-time, continuation, or 
adult education school... .. 27 3,050 3,150 6.000 6,150 7,733 153.5 145.5 28.9 
Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools... . 366 6,758 6,116 9,177 10,290 11,400 68.7 86.4 24.2 
Associate, assistant, or deputy 
superintendents. .......... 181 4.587 4,333 6,929 7,500 8,500 85.3 96.2 22 
Administrative assistants. . —  “Rpoae Pines 6,038 6,500 7,325 elie ; 21.3 Assi 
Secretaries of boards of educa- waren 
MN Oh Gis duds on codes 105 2,514 2,660 5,118 5,775 6,300 150.6 136.8 23.1 se 
Business managers........... 179 3,690 3,457 5,896 6,600 7,400 100.5 114.1 25.5 
eee a ere ese 3,900 4,660 4,900 a AP ee 25.6 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical em- 
joyees: 
Secretaries to superintend- 
ents of schools. ....... 323 1,815 1,663 2,982 3,453 3,700 103.9 122.5 24.1 
Clerks in principals’ offices 317 1,046 986 2,120 2,407 2,591 147.7 162.8 22.2 
Clerks in other administra- 
tive and supervisory > % 
——_—— bik wk nibala Dede dale 334 1,268 1,232 2,396 2,747 2,996 136.3 143.2 25.0 ‘Ro 
were te ee ee 268 1,651 1,629 3,063 3,581 3,994 141.9 145.2 30.4 Th 
pm ee 143 1,736 1,578 3,035 3,380 3,742 115.6 137.1 23.3 l for direct 
els 
® Includes regular kindergarten, elementary-school, junior high-school, and high-school teachers. well a 
* Owing to changes in 1952-53 in the inquiry form used in collecting data on salaries of administrative and supervisory of © 


for urban school districts 
further explanation, see page 62. 


over 30,000 in population, only the few positions shown are comparable for the various yea! 
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TABLE 5—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
' STAFF IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION 





Group I Group II Group III 


Number Number Number 
of Total of Tota of Total 
systems number Median systems number Median systems number Median 
Types of positions reporting ofindi- salaries reporting of po salaries reporting of po salaries 
each viduals paid each sitions paid each sitions paid 
type of reported type of reported type of reported 
posifion position position 


> 5 


onde 
iries of 
iministration 


ass Mi 


intants 


planning 


mdary edu 

Adult educatio 

Veteran educat 

Special educati 
stant directors and 
vervisors of:' 
Elementary edt 
Secondary edu 
Adult educa 
Special educa 
ubjects: 
tors and supervis« 
Vocational educ 
Physical and h 

tion 
Art 
Music 
Manual or industri 
Home econom 
Assistant directors ar 
ipervisors of 
Vocational education 
Physical and healt! 
tion 
Art 
Music 
Manual or industria 
Home economics 

tal services: 

Directors and supervisors 
Research, tests, et 
Pupil personnel 
Attendance 
Curriculum 
Employee person 
Audio-visual educa 
School library ser\ 
Health services 
School lunch ser 
Transportation 

istant directors and 

supervisors ot 
Research, tests 
Pupil personnel 
Attendance 
Curriculum 
Employee personnel 
Audio-visual e 
School library ser\ 
Health services 
School lunch se 
T'ransportati 


AD S8 Pewee 


or 


* For population ranges, see Tab] 
The median salaries shown for assistant directors a sistar Iper r many instances are hi " hose wn 
lirectors and supervisors. This is due to the fact that the positior f tant directors and assistant supe re found 
a relatively few school districts, usu » paying higher 


salaries t ing the salaries shown, the number of districts as 
as the number of individuals reported for ht sition should t ! i 









































TABLE 6.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOOL Similar 
TRICTS 10,000 TO 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP Iv) oa Be 
rpa 4 
—_—___ 

Number of po) that 
systems redian S$ 
reporting ai 

Type of school employee = type Median salaries paid in Percent of increase 
of em- —-_ —__ 

ployee in 1930- 1940- 1950- 1952- 1954- 1930-31 1940-41 1950-5) toss ABLE 
1954-55 31 41 51 53 55 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 1054 « TR 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
Classroom teachers: 
Elementary achool*.......... 751 $1.428 $1,432 $2,998 $3,437 $3,857 170.1% 169.3% g 
Junior high school........... 373 1,619 1,597 3,204 3,695 4,103 153.4 156.9 28.1 
High school ‘ a ie te hee 716 1,876 1,803 3,490 3,954 4,385 133.7 143.2 25.6 1 Type © 
Junior college ‘ as i 27 ey Pra etacy*s 4,104 4,413 4,835 17.8 : 
Part-time or continuation 
a 24 1,864 1,660 3,665 4,358 4,388 135.4 164.3 19 
Total all regular c lassroom . - 
teachers>...... 799 1,552 1,551 3,150 3,615 4,034 159.9 160.1 8 1 
Supervising assistant princ ipals, _—— 
deans, and department heads: (iassroom te 
Junior high school......... ‘ ree ee 4,600 4,813 5 436 18.2 Elemer 
High school... ... ; : 4 eee 8 woke ate ean ae 4,729 5,116 5,717 20.9 11 Junior 
Junior college.............. ere Fee 5,200 4,650 6,110 17.3 3 High s 
Principals: Junior 
Elementary school: 4 Part-ti 
Teaching... . eelee wie 345 1,742 1,686 3,357 3,936 4,357 150.1 158.4 29.8 scho 
Supervising paneaiéts 640 2,349 2,220 4,365 4,900 5,479 133.2 146.8 25.5 > 
| ee 737 1,900 1,848 3,828 4,482 5,066 166.6 174.1 32.3 
Junior high school: Superosstng 
Teaching........ Sacdel a on dseece el 2,894 4,033 4,183 44.5 3 jeans, an 
Supervising 346 <5 @682 8.972 5.008 a 6.6 1 High s 
DE 5. 5esi wie.es sie 358 2.763 2,598 4,579 5,221 5,824 110.8 124.2 27.2 4 Principals 
High school: Eleme! 
Se a eee ce 4,100 4,450 4,775 as 16.5 re 
Supervising............. 679 ¥ ~» $988 5.7 6,366 < 23.5 10 ot 
| ES. Se ‘ 686 3,613 3,303 5,123 5,710 6,328 75.1 91.6 23.5 10 8 
Junior college presidents, prin- Junior 
cipals or chief administrators ee 5,900 6,067 6,560 11.2 g T 
Administrative and supervisory staff: =) 
Superintendents of schools... . 795 5,149 4,693 7,375 8,053 9,033 75.4 92.5 23 .S | 
Assistant superintendents. .. . . 156 2,950 3,125 6,097 6,545 7,286 147.0 133.2 19.5 Hight 
Secretaries of boards of educa- bs 
Sg ETS aa gee 233 1,250 1,288 3,020 3,533 4,208 236.6 226.7 39.3 19 _ 
Business managers. 175 3,200 2,625 4,582 5,217 6,028 88.4 129.6 31.6 15.5 
Superintendents of buildings Junior 
and grounds........... 377 2,175 2,108 3,930 4,379 4,832 122.2 129.2 23.0 10 oe ae 
Directors and supervisors of: {dmansstrd 
Educational divisions: super! 
Elementary educa- Assist 
tion. 257 4,513 4,873 5,556 23.1 4 ( Secret 
Secondary education. ees er .... 5,600 6,150 ) 8 ton 
Adult education... .. ERE 5,250 .5,500 6,025 14.8 9.5 Businy 
Special education... . aga: ake | Sones 4,000 4,067 1 a 
Special subjects: Bee 
Vocational education. 77 3,017 2,517 4,446 5,005 5,486 81.8 118.0 23.4 I oe 
Physical and health 
ae seneeswd 198 2,009 2,044 4,194 4,656 5,214 159.4 154.9 24,2 11‘ 
Leesa dbadbacciva 199 1,826 1,824 3,583 4,108 4.485 145.6 145.9 25.2 ) 
Music ne nities «o's «od 312 1,943 1,895 3,744 4,243 4,728 143.3 149.5 26.3 11.4 < 
Manual or industrial 
es eee 47 2,194 2,040 3,750 4,180 5,050 130.2 147.5 34.7 0 
Home economics... . 45 1,718 1,675 3,325 3,963 4,430 157.9 164.5 33.2 11.8 
Special services: 
Research, tests, etc... 40 2,150 2,250 4,144 4,400 5,567 158.9 147.4 34.3 16.5 
Scien sa swaue 211 iaae- shes 4,233 4,763 5,087 er howe 20.2 68 
Pupil personnel. ... . Set ee ee 4,650 5,050 8 
Curriculum......... oe) ft weesld, Se eeiasees 5,433 6,150 13 
Audio-visual educa- P 
ann kb 'eh 0 9'd'e De tis: aweterR sateatatenl 4,643 5,200 12.0 . 
School library SE 65) sccpaiel) auwem 3,508 4,073 4,694 33.8 1 
Health services. a >) Lene w <aeeken tees 3,950 5,250 32.9 
School lunch services. a ee ere 3,133 3,407 3,892 24.2 14 
Transportation... ... wee Wines” cee 3,983 4,425 11 
Other school empioyees: 
Secretarial and clerical em- 
ployees: 
Secretaries to superintend- —* 
ents of schools. . 664 1,453 1,369 2,666 2,991 3,349 130.5 144.6 25.6 12. ae 
Clerks in principals’ offices 681 966 889 1,883 2,169 2,398 148.2 169.7 27.3 10.¢ sl 
Clerks in other administra- P 
tive and supervisory 
ST eyes Ty ee 546 1,113 1,061 2,202 2,473 2,762 148.2 160.3 25.4 11 
, ee rar ee 745 1,360 1,324 2,512 2,915 3,238 138.1 144.6 28.9 11.1 
ere ss ee 568 1,762 1,599 3,042 3,504 3,827 117.2 139.3 25.8 9.2 
Attendance officers.......... 254 1,195 1236 2,828 3,203 3,660 206.3 196.1 29.4 14.3 
* Includes kindergarten teachers. 
> Includes regular kindergarten, elementary-school, junior high-school, and high-school teachers. 
* In 
b In 
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¢‘milarly it is generally true for the other room teachers are substantially less this year 
chan groups (see pages 65, 66, 68, 69, and than in 1930-31. Undoubtedly the main rea 


that the relative differences among the son for this change has been the widespread 


edian salaries of the various types of class- adoption of the single-salary schedule idea 
BLE 7—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS 5,000 TO 10,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP V) 





Number of 
systems 
reporting 
Type of school employee each type Median salaries paid in 


of em- 
ployee in 1930- 1940- 1950- 1952- 1930-31 1940-41 1950-51 1952-53 
1954-55 31 51 53 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 


Percent of increase 


1 2 3 5 8 10 11 


ym teachers: 
sntary school * 


art time continuation 
school 
Total all regular classroom 
teachers' 
S,pervising assistant principals, 
~ deans, and department heads 
High school 
ncipals 
Elementary school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total 
Junior high school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total 
High school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 
‘otal 
Junior college presidents, prin- 
cipals, or chief administrators 
{dministrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools 
Assistant superintendents 
Secretaries of boards of educa- 
tion é bee 
Business managers 
Superintendents of buildings 
and grounds _ 
Directors and supervisors of: 
Educational divisions: 
Elementary education 
Secondary education 
Special education 
Special subjects: 
Vocational education 
Physical and health 
education : 3,700 
Art ,067 
Music. . k mS 3,347 
Manual or industrial 
a .433 
Home economics 900 
Special services: 
Guidance 
Pupil personnel 
Curriculum 
Audio-visual educa- 
tion. 
School library services 
School lunch services 
Transportation 
ther schooLem plovees : 
Secretarial and clerical em- 
ployees: 
Secretaries to superintend- 
ents of schools 
Clerks in principals’ offices 
Clerks in other administra- 
tive and supervisory 
offices 
Janitors 
Nurses ; ; 
Attendance officers 


40298 err 


960 


* Includes kindergarten teachers 


> Includes regular kindergarten, elementary-school, junior high-scho hool teachers 
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Principals—To a considerable extent the 
trends in the medians of classroom teachers’ 
salaries are also present in the medians of 
principals’ salaries. Briefly, they are that, in 
the past 25 years, (a) the percent of change 
has generally been greater in the small cities 
than in the largest cities and (b) the percent 
of change has generally been greater in the 
elementary schools than in the high schools. 

These trends can be illustrated by specific 
types. Supervising elementary-school princi- 
pals’ median salaries, between 1930-31 and 
1954-55, increased by the following percents: 
Group I, 92.4 percent; Group IT, 105.5 per- 
cent; Group III, 122.9 percent; Group IV, 
133.2 percent; Group V, 131.1 percent; and 
Group VI, 119.4 percent. The respective per- 


TABLE 8—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID 


TRICTS 2,500 TO 5,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP VI) 

















cents for high-school principals were: 


62.2, 69.5, 75.1, 96.2, and 111.9. From 4, Too ! 
population angle it will be noted thay ., MiB ehe spec 
foregoing percents are generally larger jn), MR ceneral | 
small urban districts than in the largest y;h ents has 


districts. and prit 
Superintendents of schools—Trends in sy Secrei 
median salaries of superintendents of school MMM epectacl 
are less clear than for the preceding group. MMM 3) and 
because of the relatively few persons inyolye; f secr 
and the turnover in the past 25 years. we of 
Between 1930-31 and 1954-55 the median MM ban s 
salaries of superintendents of schools advance; By. 
by the following percents: Group I, 37.4 pe:. 
cent; Group II, 54.3 percent; Group [|| 
68.7 percent; Group IV, 75.4 percent; Grow 
V, 80.4 percent ; and Group VI, 85.9 percen:, 


lation, | 
was oft 
possibly 
position 
tion an 
1954-5. 
EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOOL Dis. salaries 
397 pel 





—————__ 




















Number of 
systems 
reporting 
Type of school employee —_ type Median salaries paid in Percent of increase 
ofem- —— — — 
ployee in 1930- 1940- 1950- 1952- 1954- 1930-31 1940-41 1950-51 105).5) Sala’ 
1954-55 31 41 51 53 55 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 1054.55 ; 
a : they W 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 hey 
: — - extent 
Classroom teachers: a 
Elementary school*.......... 432 $1,162 $1,149 $2. 683 $3,118 $3,465 198.3% 201.7% % 114 individ 
Junior high school........... 119 1,360 1,301 3,233 3,579 163.2 175 . 10 7 é 
High school................. 343 1,547 1,428 3 "O67 3.498 3.848 148.7 169: 5 0 by the 
Part-time or continuation 
DN Niven cain awewens« _— gs&6ane* Benes 3,693 4,375 Se g(a 3. ( earner 
Total all regular classroom ‘aed 
s teachers>.......... “pe 440 1,307 1,273 2,831 3,275 3,613 176.5 183 { mine 
upervising assistant principals, . ao 
deans, and department heads: educat 
_ J | 26ers ea aan . saces _ geen - ae A rrr } Pur 
Principals: ur 
Elementary school: measul 
/ * 160 1,409 1,350 3,001 3,483 3,919 178.1 190. 2.3 neas 
a 204 2,175 1,878 4,053 4,388 4,773 119.4 154 8 3 prices 
Juni Lip. f =" rey Pete 327 1,459 1,410 3,220 3,871 4,286 194.0 204 : ‘ 
unior school: 
Teaching a ae ae So ee eee oe Most 
Supervising............. Freres San oe S04 ...., >... 2: 3) Index 
RR 63 1,775 1.596 3,500 3,917 4,480 152.4 180 144 , 
High school: The | 
. | SEs eae _— = cee | ae = > Se? eee ¢ 
Supervising.............  FRRrepseiee oars : 4,690 5,171 ..... ae 3 100.0 
IER Sloe Miia: i wh Aiki 296 2,403 2,136 4,177 4,598 §,091 111.9 138 .: 7 a 3 
Administrative and supervisory staf: 1953 | 
Superintendents of schools... . 435 3,565 3,219 5,526 6,043 6,623 85.9 105 
Secretaries of boards of educa- 

Svcudtediied bike «4% 405 —_—, se . iene 1,285 1,838 c* ee : 7 25.1 25 
Business managers........... eee. 1,950 4,200 4,200 4,750 ..... 143 13 31 oa 3 
Superintendents of buildings D easly 

aS eae 25 2,150 1,570 3,500 4,025 4,225 96.5 169 . 
Deets and supervisors of: 
Elementary education... . Pie ts nak ere 4,260 4,300 4,750 
a 21 1,439 1,428 3,480 4,050 4,150 188.4 190 
rr SS gee Beene Eee - 208s * 2 
Other school em es: 
Secretarial and clerical em- 
ployees: 
Secretaries to  superin- 
tendents of schools... .. 278 885 878 2,000 2,246 2,475 179.9 182. 
Clerks in principals’ offices. . 171 781 787 1,730 2,141 2,179 179.0 176 
Clerks in other administrative 

and supervisory 7 ¥ 70 764 825 2,050 2,139 2,408 215.2 191 

= Cn 45 te hah ae ese 357 1,190 1,180 2,403 2,786 2,973 149.9 152 
SnAe Gas «es Nehs huewere 128 1,546 1,296 2,686 3,053 3,404 120.2 162. 
Attuaabnee ee 06 Uf eee es rs a > ee Sn oy 





*Includes kindergarten teachers. 


bIncludes regular kindergarten, elementary-school, junior high-school, and high-school teachers. 
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oo much reliance cannot be placed upon 
‘he epecific amount of these percents, but in 
\ r 

eneral the percent of change for superintend- 


ants has been less than for classroom teachers 





ad principals. 
Secretaries of boards of education—One 
sectacular advance in salaries between 1930- 
nd 1954-55 has been in the median salaries 
secretaries of boards of education. The 
vel of salary in 1930-31, particularly in the 
rhan school districts under 100,000 in popu- 
tion, suggests that at that time the position 


pe was often held by a school secretary and that 

II] sossibly, because of increased importance, the 

nosition now requires new levels of prepara- 

. on and experience. Between 1930-31 and 
1954-55 the percent of change in median 

IS. alaries ranged from 65 percent in Group I to 
}97 percent in Group V. 


Relative Value of Salaries” 


Salaries have value only in terms of what 
they will buy—purchasing power—and to the 
extent that the things they can buy will meet 
individual needs. The needs are determined 
wy the level or standard of living that the 
earner tries to maintain. This level is deter- 
mined by community expectations and by 
educational and occupational background. 

Purchasing power—Purchasing power is 
neasured by indexes that show the change in 
prices from one specified date to another. 
Most commonly used is the Consumer Price 
Index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Index is now based on 1947-1949 as 
100.0; in January 1955 it was 114.3. Before 
1953 it was based on 1935-1939 as 100.0; the 


Index on this basis for January 1955 was 
191.1. 

The purchasing power of a current salary 
can be measured by the following formula: 
Salary, divided by Index, times 100, equals 
Purchasing Power (in dollars of the period 
on which the Index is based). Applying this 
formula to the 1954-55 median for Group III 
classroom teachers, $4242, gives a purchasing 
power in 1935-1939 dollars of $2220 ($4242 

191.1 >< 100 = $2220). 

The federal income tax, not applied to 
teachers’ salaries before 1939, makes a further 
cut in purchasing power. At 1954 rates, a 
single teacher with one dependent, at a salary 
of $4242, would pay $5 
would be worth only $1941 in 1935-1939 dol 


lars. State income taxes, much increased in 


>? ry 
33. The remaindet 


recent years, take a further bite in many states. 
Another factor reduces the value of ap 
parent increases in teachers’ salaries. From 


1939 to 1953 (the latest vear available for 
comparison) the average employed person’s 
earnings rose 184 percent while earnings of 
all public-school teachers increased only 155 
percent. The median salary of Group III city 
teachers increased only 123 percent in this 
period. 

Level of living—By comparing incomes of 
occupational groups, it is possible to determine 
to some extent the relative levels of living. 
Such comparisons show that teachers as a 
group are on about the same level as the 
average wage or salary worker in the United 
States but far below the average worker in 
other professional occupations. In general, the 
apparent increases in school salaries in the two 
past decades have not been enough to main- 
tain teachers at even the relatively low eco- 
nomic level attained prior to World War II. 


j 


2 Economic indexes referred to in this section are derived from releases of federal agencies. See: National | at Associa 


tion, Research Division. Economic Status of Teachers in 
December 1954. 26 p. 


1954-55. Special 





Memo. Washington, D. C the Association, 
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III. The Range and Distribution of Salaries in 1954-55 


The median salaries reported in the pre- 
ceding section summarize as well as is pos- 
sible in any single figure the general status of 
urban teachers’ salaries. It is important, how- 
ever, to know how the salaries are distributed 
above and below the median figure. Tables 9 
and 10 present this information for the main 
groups of teachers in urban school districts. 


TABLE 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES 
DISTRICTS OVER 30,000 IN 











Tables 11 and 12 show the distribution , 
salaries for the main groups of principals ap 
Tables 13 and 14 give similar data for -_ 
tain administrative and supervisory officers. 

Table 15 presents the distribution of «J. 
aries paid to secretaries and clerical employee 
while Table 16 shows similar information for 
attendance officers, nurses, and janitors, 


median 

increase 
which t 
siderabl 
tributio 


PAID TEACHERS IN URBAN SCHOo) 
POPULATION IN 1954-55 





Elementary-school teachers 


Junior high-school teachers 


$$$ 


High-school teachers 








































Salary groups ties é 
Group I* Group II* GroupIII* GroupI GroupII Group III GroupI Group II Group jy 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 o 10 
nda ad nee msec. - “aridaaes i “wWtegadae.' - Peewee S- areseos 
cctv. cetae 'aewen) ~aabice's 21 ee eee re ee 14 se 
7,100-7 ,599....... 63 63 40 142 28 42 555 
6600-7 ,099.. 9,450 675 97 2,114 161 144 6,249 
DES nas sccaces 322 61 137 86 113 195 769 
Gas « wannwe 985 272 360 264 199 177 2,211 600 
6 000-6 ,199.. 2,714 473 496 437 441 293 3,189 "300 : 
(| Seer 2,186 979 601 1,035 395 337 2.875 "400 r 
ce - eee 2,851 2,495 1,377 603 632 532 2,425 300-5 
SF eee 5,057 832 744 545 233 341 1,034 00-5 
5 400-5 ,499 2.074 1,093 910 365 395 384 898 5 100-5 
5 300-5 ,399 1,370 1,417 1,145 143 316 365 465 5000-5 
5 ,200-5 ,299.. 3.497 2,155 945 500 653 450 1,068 r 000-4 
5 ,100-5 ,199 860 1,238 1,461 90 530 649 185 + 800-4 
5 ,000-5 ,099 2,498 2,308 1,283 560 671 551 962 4700-4 
4,900-4 ,999........... 1,465 1,851 1,542 421 341 681 182 4.600-4 
8 UL eae 1,472 2,415 1,684 398 848 619 648 4500-4 
SS eee 1,021 1,869 1,686 205 619 737 431 4400-4 
4,600-4 ,699........... 1,933 2,213 1,886 550 522 716 527 4300-4 
ee Perr 961 1,873 2,386 176 573 670 502 4 200~ 
UU eee 2,859 1,864 2,087 560 585 713 1,378 4100~ 
8 8 eee 505 3,909 2,198 163 718 633 137 + 000~ 
Oy Ps cowicseene 1,991 2,286 2,329 441 652 715 521 : 000-: 
FS am i eee 1,500 3,314 2,257 248 776 674 428 3 800-. 
4,000-4 099.22... 2,398 2,572 2,906 2,043 550 628 891 5 100-. 
A a TTT 2,913 2,448 2,632 243 658 740 258 3.600- 
I ss ccc ccnese 2,031 3,007 2,411 369 691 642 249 3 500- 
PRS Saaaeee 727 2,877 2,846 112 555 637 72 3 400-. 
fc 2-4) See 2,311 3,508 2,643 351 735 662 188 1, 3 300- 
Pe fk See eee A 2,945 2,614 159 746 554 102 3.200- 
3,400-3,499........... 1,902 4,073 2,672 423 762 584 184 3 100- 
Ds «60.06 bawee 364 2,937 2,093 88 588 421 48 3 000- 
Dp oss wee sss « 861 2,265 2,111 257 462 371 85 ? 000- 
Pre 332 1,880 1,807 129 329 333 52 2 800 
3,000-3,099........... 618 1,880 1,750 126 352 294 73 2'700- 
RS Se ee 14 1,725 997 3 311 206 3 2,600- 
yy? * eeeeeerere 51 1,371 1,219 2 195 224 1 2 500- 
PC ctiisJddsh “ahtage 1,144 ER 169 ———e> 2'400- 
2,600-2,699...... 20... 26 1,025 BE? danent 103 132 i 2' 300- 
<2 ee 816 GP ® Sesexe 50 OE “wenate 2'200- 
SI ccc tsccces 6 401 aes ee 68 53 1 2,100- 
SER civcccess. evap 330 baal 46 are 2'000- 
8 BSP re 139 See  éeweme 4 ae 1,900- 
SM oc cccccns Seeves 103 — a eee 4 mm 2s 1'800- 
DE ¢6cicivade asnwae 62 me Secaat 3 ae aa 1.600- 
SE accickiee | Dewees 467 eam 11 D . bwaeiies Below 
RS Waseeea nas 62,687 73,630 59,533 14,351 17,793 17 453 29 847 32,558 
ee $5,110 $4.055 $4,028 $4,931 $4,311 $4 382 $5,864 $4,650 
Arithmetic mean... $5,093 $4,125 $4,099 $5 ,046 $4,376 $4,408 $5,713 $4,638 $4 , 686 








*For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 
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The tables in this section bring out clearly tions there are many individuals in the large: 
the relative position of the median salaries in districts receiving lower salaries than some 
the different population groups and the extent persons in like positions in the smaller dis 
a which the distributions themselves overlap. _ tricts. 

Thes show that, altho for the most part the Tables 9 to 16 also give the total number 
median salary of various groups of employees of the various employees reported by the urban 
creases with the population of the district in school districts covered in this survey and the 
which the person is employed, there is a con- median and arithmetic mean for each type 
jderable amount of overlapping in the dis- For trends in salary scheduling see the section 
tribution of the salaries. In all types of posi- beginning on page 82. 


TABLE 10.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN URBAN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS UNDER 30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1954-55 





Elementary-school and Junior high-school High-school 
kindergarten teachers teachers teachers 


Salary groups —_—— 
GroupIV* Group V* Group VI*® GroupIV Group V Group VI GroupIV Group V_ Group VI 


2 3 4 5 6 7 > 9 10 

6,500 and over 393 51 3 64 3 649 O4 
"6,300-6 ,499 163 35 13 44 > 
6, 100-6, 299. . 227 49 6 40 351 ‘ 
§,900-6,099... 301 49 13 69 | 2 458 110 
5,700-5 899... 404 95 24 115 9 nl 64? 153 + 
5,600-5 699... 292 41 4 84 9 440 5 
5,500-5,599... 366 74 16 124 1 518 as 
5,400-5 ,499 486 87 34 117 g 528 13 
5.300 399 463 90 8 125 11 558 159 4 
5, 200-5 ,299 584 132 21 180 15 3 677 224 68 
5,100 199 778 140 61 179 33 5 837 19 ; 
§ 000-5 ,099 861 187 36 239 35 7 896 330 9 
4,900-4 ,999.. 958 230 61 204 34 3 005 3 ‘ 
4,800 899 1,107 317 81 289 54 9 1.038 431 
4,700-4,799 1,288 350 85 353 42 12 1,034 166 121 
4,600-4 ,699 1,503 493 108 363 70 5 1.069 593 171 
4, 500-4 , 599 1,580 582 130 389 70 14 1,104 82 200 
4,400-4 ,499 1,863 768 213 443 76 15 1,296 690 230 
4, 300-4 ,399 1,896 774 170 402 103 1 1,081 624 241 
4, 200-4 , 299 2,162 929 271 429 121 36 1,097 686 254 
4,100-4,199....... 2,436 766 288 474 109 26 1,208 5 270 
{000-4 ,099 2,438 1,015 399 466 135 38 1,143 794 3( 
3,900 999 2,336 1,004 330 431 139 Si 932 58 28 
3, 800-3 , 899 2,597 1,110 483 460 135 56 955 89 344 
3,700-3 , 799 2,45 1,188 427 375 144 53 873 64 300 
3,600-3 699... 2,595 1,243 478 458 178 54 932 $1 369 
3,500-3 , 599 2,665 1,415 515 357 153 67 777 616 3 
3,400-3 ,499 2,880 1,590 526 418 151 63 R15 756 330 
3, 300-3 , 399 2,261 1,133 539 323 138 47 639 §31 84 
3,200-3 ,299 2,104 1,478 608 284 158 89 572 563 g1 
3,100-3 ,199 1,864 2,282 474 228 103 32 476 43 0 
3,000-3 ,099 1,801 1,219 540 252 104 30 557 443 195 
2,900-2 ,999 1,244 687 295 139 58 21 301 230 
2,800-2 ,899 ; 1,242 750 360 157 56 38 351 269 93 
2,700 799 ‘are : 899 559 331 136 3 14 245 138 ( 
2,600-2 ,699 oe ee 604 430 243 57 31 13 166 166 33 
2,500-2,599......... 568 396 212 36 13 5 151 103 44 
2,400-2 499... 2... .000. 467 357 186 50 1 6 141 109 ) 
e -* ee 211 249 112 26 12 8 81 69 30 
2,200-2,299...... i 231 185 45 22 13 1 63 i ) 
2,100-2,199....... , 127 119 56 12 3 1 18 4 
2,000-2,099....... ; 94 107 37 6 4 1 1 13 
1,900-1,999........ 90 88 28 1 2 i 10 
- <_ so 59 73 13 2 3 4 
1,600-1,799.... a 37 40 18 2 1 1 
Below $1,600. : 33 73 28 1 ) 

3 ee 52,009 23,859 8,929 9,424 2,604 848 26.873 14 ¢ 5.844 

Median.......... $3,857 $3,591 $3 465 $4,103 $3,751 $3,579 $4,385 $4,021 $3,848 


Arithmetic mean $3,929 $3,655 $3,514 $4,141 $3 820 $3 628 $4408 $4 060 $3.90 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 
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IV. Indexes of Relationships of Median Salaries 


Tables 17 and 18 show comparisons of 
median salaries by the use of index numbers 
based on the tables in Section II. In each 
population group the median salary of the ele- 
mentary-school classroom teachers is taken as 
100 for each of three school years—1930-31, 
1940-41, and 1954-55. 

The figures are of most significance for 
positions generally found in all school systems 
such as the three major groups: classroom 
teachers, principals, and superintendents of 





reater 
ip of 








likely to be found only in the school system, os 
where relatively high salaries are paid, +} c 
_ ize On 


resulting in high medians for the position 
Column 2 of the tables in Section I] gives the 
number of school systems reporting each type 
of employee in 1954-55 and should be cop. 
sulted when using Tables 17 and 18. 
Substantial changes in relationships from 
1930-31 to 1954-55 are shown. As note 
earlier, there has been a shift toward closing 
the gap between classroom teachers in ¢l. ee — 


in Tab 


jifferer 


TABL 
D 














schools. Positions that occur least often are mentary schools and in high schools. Eye - 
lassroom 
Elen 
TABLE 17.—INDEX RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN SALARIES IN URBAN SCHOoL Higl 
DISTRICTS OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31, 1940-41, AND 1954-55 er 
Index of relationship, elementary-school teachers’ salary =100 pte ~ 
Type of school employee —— Group I Group II* Group III« um 





1930-31 1940-41 1954-55 1930-31 1940-41 1954-55 1930- 31 1940-41 1954-55 





Juni 














Principa 
1 _ os 3 + 5 6 7 8 68 10 HS 
Classroom teachers: 
EE ask a sted nae Teh 96 97 95 99 99 101 100 105 100 
Elementary school................. ke 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 Ton 
nn ais aein bbe ae ave 108 101 103 111 110 113 115 111 M1 . 
= I egal a a nig: oie ares 112 115 96 114 110 106 116 115 109 
De Siiie ioc tanee Wh dee sb ae «4's 127 128 115 129 120 115 131 127 116 
oo diean ae kwon ae mee 125 ace a 148 : 138 Hig 
Part-time or continuation school........ 120 116 95 124 104 116 135 131 107 
Teaching department heads, deans, and assistant 
principals: Jun 
— a <a x4. ores aimnew nares ws.e 139 125 aa ; 129 d 
A abidicini « «b's Siva betas ae s.c 124 138 eg bis 136 
d s 
Supervising deans, department heads, and as- a 
sistant principals: Ase 
Elementary school: Sec: 
Assistant principals................ 182 192 146 133 159 137 171 129 140 Bus 
Junior high school: Sur 
Deans and department heads. ...... ade i 143 ve “ee 143 us , 135 Dir 
Assistant principals.........¢...... 153 189 135 165 156 153 170 166 142 
High school: 
ES 119 150 141 141 157 153 147 
Bpepertentnt Bends... soo. ccccycnccs sa Pr 158 che ae 146 ae . 148 
Aaeetaat Princigals..... 2. .cesecces 234 171 157 187 172 162 190 192 155 
Junior college: 
Deans, department heads, and assist- : 
EI SE Ae 181 197 =P ; 173 
Principals: 
Teaching elementary school............. TT ves re 125 110 105 125 118 116 
Supervising elementary school........... 172 163 156 165 155 156 164 154 146 
oa i  owdtccedekrurees ko 206 211 168 204 198 169 208 197 161 
adits ach dade a waves bended 236 222 190 244 220 182 266 249 180 
SESE ee ere eas = ge 230 ears a 219 ve 209 
Part-time, continuation, or adult educa- : 
CE cab beené#esdsdkabaesesects 229 209 181 188 189 184 190 196 192 
Administrative and supervisory staf: ; 
Superintendents of schools.............. 627 542 406 486 433 345 420 380 283 
Associate, assistant, or deputy superin- 
Ee eal os oy tide} x00 eee é 315 266 255 278 280 237 285 269 211 
Administrative assistants............... ee ee 165 Re ae 192 + 182 
Secretaries of boards of education....... 260 197 201 219 179 182 156 165 156 Other s¢ 
ESS EEE SRE Se 353 318 272 272 247 206 229 215 184 Se 
se i aes aaa a ean ae 188 cen noes 133 as 122 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees 
Secretaries to cngutidvendaate of 
0 SE ee arr 112 140 108 119 105 99 113 103 92 Ja 
Clerks in principals’ offices.......... 63 61 66 56 54 64 65 61 64 Ni 
Clerks in other administrative and oa - At 
supervisory Offices. .............. 71 73 71 75 71 76 79 77 4 Soe 
SNL, 5 iat 5 ceeded Cuntennetoees 63% 80 79 85 87 89 99 103 101 99 s] 
Attendance CNS ik 5 om hes ch 45:9 25 a9 90 98 95 101 102 108 108 98 93 b| 








* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 
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‘eater changes have occurred in the relation- 
‘ip of administrative salaries to those of class- 
oom teachers. 
The effect or lack of effect of the population 
“7e on salary relationships may be studied 
Tables 17 and 18. Size seems to make little 


yference so far as classroom teachers are con- 


cerned; the high-school median is from 11 to 
16 percent higher in 1954-55 than the ele 
mentary-school median in all population 
groups. Superintendents of schools, however, 
show a definite progression from salaries 91 
percent above elementary-school teachers in 


Group VI to 306 percent in Group I. 


ABLE 18—INDEX RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN SALARIES IN URBAN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS UNDER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31, 1940-41, AND 1954-55 





Index of relationship, elementary-school teachers’ salary = 100 


Type of school employee Group IV* 


1930-31 1940-41 





1 2 3 

room teacher 

Elementary school! 100 100 
lunior high school 113 112 
High s« hool 131 126 
Junior college 

Part-time or continuation school 131 116 

WSupervising assistant prin tpals, leans, and 


jepartment heads 
Junior high school 
High school 
Junior college 
rincipals: 
Elementary school: 


Teaching 122 118 
Supervising 164 155 
Total ; 133 129 


Junior high school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total 193 181 
High school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total 253 231 
Junior college presidents, principals, or 
chief administrators 


‘Administrative and supervisory staff: 


Superintendents of schools 361 328 
Assistant superintendents 207 218 
Secretaries of boards of education 88 90 
Business managers 224 183 
Superintendents of buildings and grounds 152 147 


Directors and supervisors of: 
Educational divisions: 
Elementary education 
Secondary education 
Adult education 
Special education 
Special subjects: 


Vocational education 11 176 
Physical and health education 141 143 
Art ° 128 127 
Music 136 132 
Manual or industrial arts 154 142 
Home economics 120 117 
Special services: 
Research, tests, etc. 151 157 
Guidance ; 
Pupil personnel 
Curriculum 
Audio-visual education 
School library services 
Health services 
School lunch services 
Transportation 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
schools : 102 96 
Clerks in principals’ offices 68 62 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices 78 74 
Janitors eae 95 92 
Nurses es 123 112 
Attendance officers... ... 84 86 








* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 
> Includes kindergarten teachers. 


Group V* Group VI 


1954-55 1930-31 1940-41 1954-55 1930-31 1940-41 1954-55 


5 6 7 8 9 10 
100 100 100 100 100 oo oo 
106 115 113 104 11 ; 03 
114 130 126 112 133 j 11 
125 108 

114 1 6¢ 124 , 
141 121 

148 145 138 
113 121 116 111 121 ] 
142 172 161 144 187 163 138 
131 127 122 126 126 ; 124 
108 119 0 
53 147 4 
151 168 155 140 153 139 9) 
124 117 134 
165 156 149 
164 217 201 154 07 18¢ 14 
170 148 

234 321 93 210 307 20 191 
189 253 1 184 

109 43 51 77 66 
156 192 167 143 170 137 
125 146 164 117 185 13 I 
144 141 34 
159 149 

156 162 

105 116 

142 180 173 135 15 170 

135 145 139 121 151 149 

116 130 124 10 

123 133 127 116 124 124 120 
131 157 139 111 

115 124 116 101 

144 

132 131 34 
131 124 

159 157 

135 132 

122 112 

136 127 

101 9? 

115 103 

87 01 g9 80 6 

62 61 62 63 6 . 63 
72 81 70 72 66 ) 
84 og 94 RS 102 3 

99 126 118 100 133 ; 8 
95 79 0 
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V. Salary Schedules for Classroom Teachers 


The questionnaire sent in each of the bien- 
nial salary inquiries includes several items on 
the salary schedule. This section reports the 
extent to which definite schedules were re- 
ported in 1954-55, for each of the six popula- 
tion groups of school districts. For the dis- 
tricts of 100,000 or more population, addi- 
tional facts are reported on the preparation 
or single-salary schedules that are now typical. 


Prevalence of Salary Schedules 


Almost all the larger districts report the use 
of a definite salary schedule (Table 19). 
When districts of all sizes are combined, 96.4 
percent have a salary schedule; some of these 
use only a state minimum salary schedule. 

That a minority of even 3.6 percent of the 
urban school districts have not taken the basic 
administrative step of adopting a salary sched- 
ule is reason for concern, both in the profes- 
sion and among laymen. 

An overwhelming majority of the schedules 
examined were of the single-salary or prepara- 
tion type, with equal salaries for elementary- 
school and secondary-school teachers of equiv- 
alent preparation. In 1940-41 only 31.3 per- 
cent of the schedules were of this type; by 
1950-51, 97.1 percent. No separate count 
was made in 1954-55, but inspection indicates 
that the proportion is at least 98 percent. 

Differences between elementary-school and 
secondary-school salaries of classroom teach- 
ers, appearing in earlier tables, show that the 
full effect of the single schedule is still to be 
felt. Scarcity of professionally prepared ele- 
mentary-school teachers and higher require- 
ments for high-school positions help to main- 
tain a higher salary level for high-school teach- 


ers. In addition is the effect of salary dig. 
ences in areas where elementary-schioo| 9) 
secondary-school teachers, altho both on am 
aration-type schedules, are in separate sch, 
systems and thus on separate schedules, 


Minimum and Maximum Salaries 
Tables 20 and 21 show distributions 


minimum and maximum salaries according 
the population of the school districts and 
cording to level of preparation. Medians » 
the minimum and maximum salaries are 4) 
shown. 

Within each population group the medjqy, 
of the minimums and of the maximums ten; 
to rise with level of preparation. Within eae) 
preparation group the medians of the mip. 
mums and of maximums tend to rise with th: 
size of the school district. 

For classroom teachers with four years oj 
preparation or bachelor’s degrees, the medi, 
of minimum salaries is $3400 in Group [| an 
$3194 in Group II. For the master’s degre: 
the median of minimum salaries is $3533 } 
Group I and $3375 in Group II. 

Six of the 18 Group I schedules and 57 o 
the 107 Group II schedules provide for salar 
classes beyond the master’s degree. Minimur 
salaries are also tabulated for 6 years’ prepar:. 
tion, for the doctor’s degree (or 7 years), and 
for the highest if above 5 years. The last named 
class comprises all schedules included in either 
of the two preceding classes. For Group | the 
median of the minimum salaries scheduled to: 
the highest level of preparation was $3864 
for Group II, $3700. 

Table 21 gives maximum salaries for the 
same preparation groups. The medians o 


TABLE 19.—NUMBER OF URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS REPORTING SALARY 
SCHEDULES IN 1954-55 











Group I* Group II* Group III* Group IV* Group V* Group VI* Total 
Items Num- Per- Num- Per- Num-*Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ober cent ober cent ober cent’ ober ces 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 





Does your school system 
have a salary schedule? 


98.2% 689 96.0% 385 89.5%2,345 96.45 








Sea 18 100.0% 115 100.0% 355 100.0% 783 

DN dnhideesncwets 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 14 1.8% 29 4.0% 45 10.5% 88 3.46 
PES 5 pee axesi 18 100.0% 115 100.0% 355 100.0% 797 100.0% 718 100.0% 430 100.0% 2,433 100.0" 
Not specified. .... 2. env-< © -vene 13 BS wees S <sns a sewers 33 2 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 
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mum salaries in Group I are $5540 for 


» bachelor’s degree, $5800 for master’s de- 
ve. and $6214 for the highest level recog- 
ized. The corresponding figures for Group I] 
be $5035, $5344, and $5917. 
In Table 22 the salary differentials between 
cessive levels of preparation are tabulated. 
be two levels of preparation that are found 
nearly all of the schedules studied are the 
Lr-vear and five-year levels. Table 22 shows, 
, columns 4 and 5, that the maximum salary 


¢ the five-year or master’s degree level ex- 
eds the maximum salary at the four-year 
vel by median differentials of $288 in Group 


districts and $368 in Group II. The differen- 
als range from less than $100 to $1410. 


Scheduled Salary Increments 


Essential to a salary schedule is a series of 
.crement steps, usually given annually, for 
rogress from the minimum to the maximum 
yf each salary class. Information was recorded 
bn increments scheduled in the four-year or 
Dachelor’s degree class, also for the five-year 
Dr master’s degree class. 


The number of increments in the bachelor’s 
degree class ranges from five increments in 
one schedule to 25 in one schedule. “‘Vhe median 
number is 12 in Group I and 13 in Group II. 
Thus, the higher median salaries in Group | 
are reached after one year’s service less than 
is required in Group II. 

At the master’s degree level the range in 
number of increments is from three to 27 and 
the median number is 12 in Group I and 14 
Group II. 

Questions sometimes arise as to unitormit 
or variety in the size of increments. ‘The ma 


jority practice is that of increments of the 
same size from minimum to maximum, with 
the possible exception of the first or last in 


some schedules. Various increment patterns 
are. GroupI Groupll 


»f uniform size 38 9° 20 3 


Increments 
Increments uniform except first 


or last 44.4 16.8 
Larger increments in_ early 
years 0.0 ra 
Larger increments in later years 5.6 8.4 
Other variations 11.1 29.0 
Total 100.0 100.0% 
Number of schedules 18 107 


TABLE 20.—DISTRIBUTION OF MINIMUM SALARIES IN SINGLE-SALARY SCHED- 
LES IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION IN 1954-55" 





18 Group I districts‘ 

Bachelor’s Master’s 
degree (or (or 5 
4 years) years 


Salary interval 


1 2 3 4 5 


4 500 or more 

4400-4 499 

4300-4 .399 ‘ . ‘ 

4,200-4,299.. I 
4,100-4,199 2 I 
4,000-4,099... 1 

3,900-3 999... 1 1 

3,800-3 ,899 1 2 
3,700-3,799.. 
3,000-3 ,699. . 
3,500-3 ,599.. 

3,400-3 ,499 
3,300-3,399..... 
3,200-3,299.., 
3,100-3 199 

3.000-3 ,099 

2,900-2 ,999 
2,800-2,899....... ; Rae 
2,700-2,799...... 1 
2,600-2 699, . 

2,500-2,599.. 

2,400-2,499...... 

2,300-2 399... 

2,200-2,299.. 22... 

Less than $2,200.... 


Cn m= Gs Ge me 


i) 


tal number of schedules 18 18 6 
edian of the minimum 
aaa 


$3 ,400 $3 ,533 $3,850 





* Figures tabulated do not include differentials for dependents or for men teachers. 


are included in figures shown. 
> For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 


* Column 6 includes all schedules represented in either column 4 or « 


in either column 9 or column 10. 


Doctor’s Highest Bachelor’s Master’s 
6 years or 7 
years) 


tN 


107 Group II districts 


Doctor's Highest 


if above degree (or or 5 6 years or 7 if above 
Syears® 4 years years years 5 years 
6 7 8 Q 10 11 
, 
1 3 ; 3 
1 1 
1 1 4 ) 4 
1 2 6 
d 3 3 
7 10 6 
3 7 3 
14 14 4 3 
6 « 3 
13 12 1 
g 5 ) 
10 x 
4 1 
g 6 1 1 
r 2 l 
4 4 
1 2 
2 ? 
) 
4 1 
6 107 104 36 3 
$3 , 864 $3,194 $3,375 $3,720 $3 0 $3 
Cost of living adjustments, when report 
in 5; column 11 includes all schedule eprese 





I 
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42998 Peres 





The size of the increments for the bache- 
lor’s degree class is reported in Table 23. The 
increments most nearly typical of the entire 
group of schedules are $202 for the Group I 
districts and $152 for the Group II districts. 
A considerable number of districts in both 
population groups report increments of $200 
or more. 


survey report in 1948-49." In that year. ; 
the first time, more than 90 percent of 4, 
schedules reported were of the prep Lration 9 
single-salary type. Similar figures published j 
1950-51 and in 1952-53 make possible the » 
porting of certain trends and _ relationshi, 
which are shown in Table 24 and in the fol 
lowing discussion. 

A disturbing fact is the tendency to redycd 
the relative difference between the maximyy 
and the minimum salaries within a given salary 


Trends and Relationships 


Tables similar to 20, 21, 22, and 23 were 


first released as part of the biennial salary class. 
1National Education Association, Research Division. “Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School Employees, [049.40 


Research Bulletin 27: 43-71; April 1949. p. 66-68. 


TABLE 21.—DISTRIBUTION OF MAXIMUM SALARIES IN SINGLE-SALARY SCHEp. 
ULES IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION IN 1954.5 


——, 





18 Group I districts» 107 Group II districts 














Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor’s Highest Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor’s Highest 
Salary interval degree (or (or 5 6 years (or7 if above degree (or (or 5 6 years or7 _ if above 
4 years) years) years) Syears® 4 years) years) years) 5 years 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
$7,000 or more 1 1 2 1 1 3 
6, 900-6 ,999 . 1 a 1 1 
6, 800-6 , 899. " l 
6,700-6,799.. 1 1 — 3 1 
6,600-6 ,699........ 1 1 2 1 
6, 500-6, 998... ..45. 1 - in 1 3 3 
6,400-6,499........... is es 1 3 1 
6300-6 , 399. . 1 1 ie 1 2 2 4 2 
6, 200-6 ,299 ae as 4 1 
i wai cieietinnee 1 1 1 3 1 
SS Pee eee i 1 1 1 13 1 2 
5,900-5,999...... ea 1 . 2 2 3 
5 ,800-5 ,899.. “s 4 1 1 5 3 4 
x — §.. Sere wh 2 1 i 5 4 1 
5, 600-5 ,699. . 3 6 il 7 2 3 
ie - * Pee 5 3 3 5 
(en eee 5 5 4 2 3 
LS eae aon 4 8 2 
Se LF ae 1 5 9 2 
eS ee eee ab 5 6 1 
§,000-S ,099........... 10 7 2 
2. Sk eee 2 2 2 1 
4, 800-4 ,899. 7 4 1 1 
4,700-4 ,799. 5 3 1 
4,000-4,699........... 6 2 ne 
4,500-4 ,599... 1 1 3 
4,400-4 499. -_ 2 2 
OS ae 5 1 1 
OF Oe 1 3 2 
eee 4 1 
- 2. Serer e 3 1 
ee tc eee 4 1 1 
DPD. cw cccccsus 1 3 
Pes a ces scans 1 
3,600-3 ,699........... 1 
SN eee Peart aes re ere én 3 1 
Less than $3,500....... cham eaves on er a 4 sis 
Total number of schedules 18 18 6 2 6 107 107 39 40 o4 
Median of the maximum i oa 
era $5,540 $5,800 $6,100 $6,214 $5,035 $5,344 $6,050 $5,967 $5,% 





* Figures tabulated do not include differentials for dependents or for men teachers, nor do they include above-maximu 
salaries, which, in some school systems, may be granted for additional training or for long or outstanding service. Cost of liv! 
adjustments, when reported, are included in figures shown. 

» For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. ; 

¢ Column 6 includes all schedules represented in either column 4 or column 5; column 11 includes all schedules represent: 
in either column 9 or column 10. 
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In 1948-49 the medians of the maximum 1954-55 than in either of the two preceding 


ranged from 59.7 percent to 74.5 per- two-year periods. In general, maximum sal 


on Lat higher than the respective medians of aries increased only about half as much as 
hed iq minimum salaries. But in 1954-55 the percents minimum salaries. A further comparison ts 
he reliliere lower, ranging from 57.6 to 64.2 percent. possible, in which the six schedule medians 
ship This effect may be offset in part by the tend for each population group are expressed as a 
e f ency, not revealed by the tables themselves, series of index numbers. When the median 

minimum for teachers with bachelor’s degrees 


«9 add salary classes for higher levels of prep- 
educdi oration. Only 40 percent of the schedules of 
Group II, for example, included in 1948-49 a 
«lary class for preparation beyond the master’s 
degree. But in 1954-55, the proportion had 
increased to 60 percent. 

One striking fact revealed by Table 24 is 
she difference in rate of increase in the three 
two-year periods reported upon. Less increase 
two from 1952-53 to 


is taken as 100.0, those for master’s degrees 
in 1954-55 are 4 to 6 percent higher. 

The median of the maximum salaries sched 
uled for the highest level of 
82.8 percent higher than the minimum for the 
districts. In 





preparation Is 


bachelor’s degree, in Group I 
Group II districts it is 85.3 percent higher. 
These indexes are slightly lower than the cor 


i; shown in the responding figures for 1952-53. 


ED. 
4.55 


years 


BTABLE 22.—SALARY DIFFERENTIALS BASED ON PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
nest IN SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULES REPORTED BY URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


ghe 


‘bor OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION IN 1954-55 





Amount by which 


Amount of salary 


Amount by which 
bachelor’s de- 

gree (or 4-year 
level exceeds 


Amount by which 
master’s degree 
(or 5-year) level 
exceeds bach 


Amount by which 
6-year level 
exceeds master’s 


doctor’s degree 
or 7-year) level 
exceeds next 


differential 3-year level* degree level* degree level* lower level 
Group Ie GroupII° GroupI¢e GroupIl Group Ie GroupII Group I Group II 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
\t 
$700 or more 3 1 
M0-699 4 
500-599 7 1 I I ’ 
400-499 1 10 3 ) ; 
300-399 1 3 2 19 | 3 10 
{ 
200-299 1 16 10 $9 3 1 ) Y 
00-199 - . ¢ 3 0 1 13 l 4 ( 
Less than $100. . : 4 1 
No difference sas 12 2 10 i { i 4 
Total number of schedules including - 
the two classes 5 66 18 103 6 3 3 = 
Median differential $250 $269 $240 $244 $233 $20 $ - 
eee St A « 
At iximum sala > 
$1,500 or more 3 
1,490-1 ,499 1 1 
1,300-1 ,399 2 
1,200-1,299 2 
1,100-1, 199 2 
1,000-1 ,099 2 ) 
900- 999 3 3 
800- 899 10 1 1 
700- 799.... 10 1 I 
600 699 é 1 4 6 
500 599 6 2 7 1 3 
400- 499... 4 9 2 24 1 
300 399 ere 8 4 2 | 10 ) 
200- 299 Pee i 8 8 2 ; ‘ 
: a ee 3 2 ) 1 1 3 
; Less than $100.............. , 
Total number of schedules including 
* the two classes ; 6 74 18 10 6 +1 39 
Median differential................ $450 $675 $288 $368 $300 $31 $317 
me If schedule provides salary classes for both 4 years’ training amd bachelor’s degree or for 5 years’ tra ga 
degree, salaries tabulated are for the bachelor’s and master’s degrees, respx 
‘In some schedules the next lower level is 6 years; in others, master’s degree or 5 year 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 
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TABLE 23.—SIZE OF INCREMENTS LEADING FROM MINIMUM TO MAXimyy 


SALARY IN SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULES REPORTED BY URBAN SCHoo; 
DISTRICTS OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION IN 1954-55" "7 


To ill 





Increment interval 


18 Group I districts» 











107 Group II districts 








was mad 


llecting 









































Lowe Modal Highe Lowe Modal Higt 
- -—————-—— —— reproduc 
1 2 3 4 5 6 - sag ; 
PD Se = ee a ae 30.000 11 
ONS 1.5 4 sadder avadeeeebese it's a e 1 sa 
I a i geese eRe WE artis wh gn me a es quiry pre 
SN 54482 added kaa sidae doves ees i mM: a 5 tees 
NG oe a tah i hin natin ca ckcmahidiibets a 1 1 1 2 t prime 
290-299... . 00-2 sseeeeeseeeeeeeen ess “ * i school en 
Co NS ee ee rer ro S - " Teach 
eee ere _ ae wie — 
ESN SSP se GRR IS RR 8 te 1 1 “ 1 doing sot 
CO a ee eee ae ee ae ea es a os" 
RAF uernienks seb oaseenaweeeess Hp sa sa supervisit 
GR sak «cae week earthen bu ete iee a “- ss ‘ 1 F 
LA Saikia-o/ aah alias Chemcne rank 6 aaa!’ es i - ; time to < 
dis eb eG a cave hebut cumeaabiwes 6 9 9 11 19 a | 
IE Sa ee ene és oe a 1 3 principal 
die Geet 0s c4kehaee a Keenenen ees 1 1 ry 3 5 he rer 
RE eee ee or ee ee 1 1 1 2 1 be rey 
i icc s bot be ewde wee eked 6s a 1 1 4 7 
RES EAR r e Ae eS E er ree wi 1 1 9 19 
NG gaia Mie Wi aeli-> ao aie ik Med Wo eae a oh Se 1 2 én ras 
Mahi ai, Geicdianck uldetiaainih aa oe ae ae Wass 2 1 oe 1 2 
IR as ih dain kil cis a eee ae eb end a aid ‘ei ae 9 11 
DL. 6uxnadnesd te Ratha saath eaes — 1 1 5 3 
INS joie di ss ath ues saat wai desi on db dom acd 7 aie ie 27 18 
Py asia bi we bucks UNSCds bese h wee sos éa 3 6 
PMs dS cdindon nates be dkhabacnees seen vos 1 4 2 
gS. MRPs Hearne tet ae ey 3 2 PAR 
III is is: iy wit at's & Shel aiails: son ite WR esa a Nd 3 1 
aad baal sat ig Sold ch ae ee 14 3 
etd ag Wika ed arated wd oleic ORR aaa 1 
eke died és dete deuwcuita lle Gkwoes 1 . 
ee Ge wdcateec eee er re oe ee ee 3 1 
LS WE wc didn cian Weds wee k¥b eee 1 
Less than $10..... ala Ge sralss 1 ; 
Total number of schedules................ 18 18 18 107 107 i 
Median amount of increments............. $135 $202 $203 $107 $152 $1 - 
gr 
“Based on increments reported for the bachelor’s degree (or 4-year) level of training. All salar 
>For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. ot 
*Tabulated in columns 2 and 5 are the lowest amounts in the increment patterns for the bachelor’s degree in the Inctuc 
schedules; in columns 3 and 6 are tabulated the amounts which run most frequently thru each pattern; in columns 4 a j pri 
the highest amounts. / 
| 
TABLE 24.—TRENDS AND RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN MINIMUM AND 
MEDIAN MAXIMUM SALARIES SCHEDULED FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS & 
URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION ) 
For classroom teachers _ For classroom teachers For classroom teachers — 1 
with 4 years’ with 5 years’ at highest level recognized 600-1699 
Item preparation or preparation or if higher than 1700-1798 
bachelor’s degree master’s degree master’s degree sian 
Group I* Group II* Group I* Group II* Group I* Group II 1900-1998 
eee aon an 2098 
1 2 3 4 5 6 : > 
Median of minimums 
Rs Laid wh des hak go hes UOd Ga oe whee $2,550 $2,342 $2,800 $2,472 b 2,817 
aa 6 cia otek A wie aA birueb elaine ard a 2,660 2,471 2,863 2,656 $3,083 2,893 
a an Dae Gack real Tae ew Ole e a 3,100 2,900 3,288 3,058 3,750 3,392 
0 BE ee erry rer ee 3,400 3,194 3,333 3,375 3,864 3,700 on 
Median of maximums ses 
es eR a Pe ea 4,450 3,836 4,650 4,042 b 4,500 a0 
ee Meow e en. <a ste e eh aah a 4,700 4,158 4,890 4,439 5,350 4,988 2 
ad Pe Na ER a. Lian’, 5,300 4,775 5,613 5,100 6,050 5,600 = 
eae See Leek we dna needs 5,540 5,035 5,800 5,344 6,214 5,917 [sane es9s 
Percent by which median maximum exceeds 
median minimum 
cca chet ha ese hewn eens scedd ess 74.5% 63.8% 66.1% 63.5% en 
SL Ei 5:4. ita cc eh bane ais 00 alee 4.6 76.7 68.3 70.8 67.1 73 
RR ER er! ee eee 71.0 64.7 70.7 66.8 61 
re, eae 62.9 57.6 64.2 58.3 
Percent of increase in median MINIMUM 
oo LE eae 4.3% 5.5% 2.3% 7.4% : 
a RE 16.5 17.4 14.8 15.1 21 
ee ee eee 9.7 10.1 7.8 10.4 3 
Percent of increase in median MAXIMUM 
gm ak Bo) rn 5.6% 8.4% 5.2% 9.8% hey 
NS rrr 12.8 14.8 14.8 14.9 13. 
BOGS Oe OO BOO oven cc ccc ccecces 4.5 5.4 3.3 4.8 2 
*For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 
>bFewer than five schedules; no median computed. 
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[o illustrate the method by which the study 
nade, part of one of the forms used in 
collecting figures is shown below. The form 
produced was sent to urban districts over 
1009 in population. Other pages of the in 
ry provided spaces for reporting the salaries 

principals, supervisors, clerks, and other 


ool employees. 


s 


Teaching principals were defined as those 
ng some regular classroom teaching, while 
supervising principals were those giving full 
time to administration and supervision. Vice 
rincipals, assistant principals, and deans were 
be reported under these classifications only 


FIGURE I.—SAMPLE SECTION 


VI. Forms and Definitions Used in Collecting Data 


if the persons concerned devoted half time 


or more to administration or supervision 
The form sent to urban districts unde 
30,000 in population is similar to the on 
produced below except that the elementary 
school teachers category was expanded to 
include kindergarten teachers, teachers of 
atypical classes, and teachers rated as assist- 
ant principals or viceprincipals in elementary 
schools. Similarly, the classifications of junior 
high-school teachers and high-school teachers 
were expanded to include teachers rated as 
heads of departments, and assistant principals 


or viceprincipals in these schools. 


FROM QUESTIONNAIRE FORM 









PART C. SALARIES PAID TO CLASSROOM TEACHERS AND OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1954-55 


Be sure to read again the INSTRUCTIONS at the top of page 2 
























Teachers | Teaching 
of jumer-righ 


Tice | ceekeal | Junior-nigh | 4 Scrol | (Inchude | department | When Junior | run-time eet a 
K. xdergar- school teachers in heads, deans. eee teachers ameneanes 
ten teach- clude asarst ungraded teachers Neads, deans. r and separate in part offic: 
salary 3 tt ant prin- yA when juni and assist | 9. F | ant prin- | Schooler | le Full-time Do not in 
cipals giv- subnorma! ant prin yon ganization ec chude dir ec 
teaching a schoel is high schools, cipals (these alte 
full schoot | ine more pase, a separate | “pals (those | conige high | giving more hen COM | tien schoo! cues tor of 
da than haf open-air hoot or- | @viNG more ‘ bined with attendance 
y timeto | cla | cee or than halt | Sheol, and) than Ral | Lo school, | end adult reported on 
ff - ganization eae junior- | time to - education poo ; 
gemor high Claseroom | 
teaching. ) classes, classroom | ) under high- 
ete. teaching schools.) | teaching schoo! 
| teachers. 


Give the number of teachers whose salaries fall in each of the salary groups indicated below 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


tnetude teachers of vocational and special subjects, and school librarians 


Give the number of employees whose salaries fal! 
in each of the salary groups indicated below 


OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 
— + 


Junior 


cohlege 
teachers 
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Principles of Salary Scheduling 


1. Minimum salaries should be high enough to attract 
well educated, promising young people into teaching. 


2. Maximum salaries should be high enough to retain 
highly competent and professionally ambitious men and 
women in classroom teaching. 


3. Equity of treatment to classroom teachers of like quali- 
fications and experience is essential. 


4. Annual increments should provide an orderly progress 
to the maximum salary. 


5. The salary schedule should offer professional stimu- 
lation thru incentives in recognition of professional quali- 
fications. 


6. Salary schedules should be adjusted periodically, with 
due consideration for trends in earnings in other professions 
and for changes in the cost of living. 


7. Salaries of professional school personnel other than 
classroom teachers should be scheduled in accordance with 
the principles that apply to classroom teachers, with suitable 
recognition of responsibilities and preparation for leadership. 


8. There should be professional participation by class- 
room teachers in the development and administration of 
salary policies.—National Education Association, Research 
Division. ‘‘Professional Salaries for America’s Teachers.” 


NEA News 8: 3; March 26, 1954. 
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FOREWORD 


of instruction for each child. We. say it with such phrases from our 

Platform as “enriched curriculums” and “fertile experience.’”’ We do 
something about it thru our departments in various subjectmatter areas and 
at the different levels. We tell our fellow educators and our fellow citizens 
thru brochures, pamphlets, books, records, transcriptions, films, filmstrips 
—instructional materials all. 


To National Education Association is dedicated to the improvement 


This present study by the Research Division concerns materials that are 
available from many different sources and are used in varying degrees in al! 
the schools. Altho there are many types of instructional materials, the survey 
is concentrated primarily on audio-visual materials and the administration 
of audio-visual programs. 


The day of incidental audio-visual education has passed. The emphasis 
now is on the improvement of instruction thru the most appropriate in- 
structional materials. Despite inhibitions and inertia, the invitation to 
change cannot be ignored. Leading educators, classroom teachers, and super- 
visors agree that instructional materials assume their proper role in the hands 
of those who have developed a forward-looking philosophy of education. 


‘The present survey could not have been completed without the coopera 
tion of many persons—the director of audio-visual education, the superin. 
tendent of schools, an assistant superintendent of schools, the director ot 
instruction, or someone else who knew each school system’s efforts in this 
area. Our sincere thanks to each. 


For the student who wishes to delve deeply into some of the problems of 
audio-visual education, much detail is provided in 41 tables. For the reade: 
looking for the gist, five graphs show progress from 1946 to 1954 on such 
matters as organized departments of audio-visual education, amounts ot 
audio-visual equipment and materials, use of materials, and financial sup- 
port. The last section of this bulletin provides a short but important evalua 
tion of progress as judged by those educators who participated in the study. 
Perhaps you would like to begin at the back. But whether you enter by the 
front door or the back, this bulletin has a message for you. 


WituiaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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I. Introduction 


December 1946, the NEA Research cluded when one-half or more of the popu 


sion reported the results of a survey of lation is in a city or cities located therein 


idio-visual education in city school systems when the town is located within the 
‘or the 1945-46 school year.' That survey was _ fringe areas of a large city.* 
lertaken in cooperation with the NEA Divi- In addition to urban school district suj 
n of Audio-Visual Instructional Service in intendents, a sample of rural school dist: 
recognition of the growing importance of officials were invited to participate. Sin 
idio-visual materials in teaching. these rural returns were so incomplete, th 
Similar to the 1946 study, this REsearcn — results have not been reported. 
BULLETIN reports a second survey of audio- ; 
sual education. It, too, was made in co- Replies Grouped 
eration with the NEA Division of Audio Column 2 of Table 1 gives the limits 
, sual Instructional Service. the six intervals into which the population of 


the urban school districts is divided. Eac 


School Districts Included group is designated by a Roman numeral 11 
se : A : column |. These designations are used th . 
[he inquiry blank, which asked for data ae « 
cz ¢ ° the bulletin to facilitate the presentation 2 
the 1953-54 school year, was sent out in oP a 
= . Table 1 shows that replies were recei\ , 
\lav 1954. It went to all the superintendents _ , . eit Eero icd q 
, ay: ; from Group I school districts in the same ‘" 
f schools in urban school districts with the : : 4 
; ; : portion as there are Group I school district : 
suggestion that thev pass the questionnaire on . . : 
: ' : Ae f ; aye eee in the total number. Replies from Groups I] 
the person in charge of the audio-visua : ; . . ; 
eae 7 III, and IV were received in slightly high 3 
eae ’ proportions than they are in the total. Replies a 
: > “ace oO yaragcri ‘ . - y y 
As used Sess oe preceding paragraph ind from Groups V and VI were received ; 
thruout this bulletin, urban has a special slightly lower proportions than they are in the 
meaning. It is an adaptation by the NEA Re- gota] 
search Division of the census of cities for the Of the 3843 urban school districts, 34 pe j 
purpose of grouping school districts by popu cent are included in this report. Replies ranged 
’ . ry . —- * be. 
ition. T'wo main modifications are: (a) from a high of 78 percent of the Group | 
unty-unit school districts are included as _ districts to a low of 24 percent of the Group 
irban school districts when they contain a VI districts. This response should reflect a 
ty of 30,000 or more population or when — reasonably accurate picture of audio-visu d 
ne-half or more of the population is in urban programs in urban school districts for 
eas; and (b) town school districts are in- 1953-54 school vear. - 
ania te 
National Education Association, Research Division Audio-Visual Education in City-School Syst Research Bu bed 
131-70; December 1946. 25¢ > 
For a discussion of all the modifications and of the development of the list of urban school district ee: Nat 
ication Association, Research Division. ‘‘Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School Employees, 1954-55 Resear 
wletin 33: $9-87; April 1955. “Groupings of School Districts,’ p. 61 


TABLE 1—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS INCLUDED 





IN STUDY 
Number and percent 
of urban school dis- Number and percent 
tricts according to of urban school dis Percent 
Group number Population range 1950 Census tricts reporting replying 
Number Percent Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Over 500,000 18 is 14 1%; 5 
ll 100,000 to 500,000 124 3 88 7 
III 30,000 to 100,000 414 11 208 16 0 
IV o> eevcecs 10,000 to 30,000 1,211 31 455 35 . 
a ; 5,000 to 10,000 1,222 32 340 r¢ 
V1 2,500 to 5,000 854 2 205 15 $ 
ee 3,843 100° 1.310 100° 34 








II. Administration of Audio-Visual Education 























One of the main items discussed in this All the Group I districts, 84 percent or PEI 
section is the degree of centralization of ad- Group II districts, and 48 percent ot 
ministration of the audio-visual program. In Group III districts have departments of au) 
programs that may be regarded as centralized, visual education. The modal type of ory 
the questions are focused on personnel. Then, zation then shifts to central coordination wi} GR 
regardless of the degree of centralization, out formal departments—51 percent of +} 
questions were raised on whether certain audio- Group IV districts, 62 percent of the Group \ ovER 
visual services are available to classroom districts, and 64+ percent of the Group \| (j, 
teachers. A few such services are described  tricts reported it. In these three lower popy 
in the latter part of this section. tion groups are also substantial numbers 
a school districts without central coordinat) 
Degree of Centralization of their audio-visual programs. 30,C 
To determine the degree of centralization, On the single item of departmental sta: ioe 
audio-visual authorities were asked to check figures for 1946 are available for compa: 
the one of four choices which best described Figure 1 shows that the percent of distric: 
their organization for the administration of with formal departments increased fron 
the audio-visual program. The alternatives in 1946 to 27 in 1954. A gain in the prop 10.0 
were: (a) a department of the school system; tion of districts having departments of aud ; 
(b) central coordination, but not recognized visual education was evident in all groups « 30 
as a formal department; (c) no central co- cept Group IV." 
ordination, coordination within each school In the present survey, urban schoo! 
building; (d) no central or building coordi-  tricts having departments were asked to » 
nation, each classroom teacher on his own. the titles of them. Most frequently they §,0¢ 
Table 2 shows that 27 percent of the 1310 known as the audio-visual education depar 10, 
school districts replying to the question re- ment, division, or bureau. A frequent var 
ported that they had formal departments of — tion in the title is that the word aids is use 
audio-visual education. Fifty-one percent re- instead of education. Somewhat less frequen: 
ported central coordination of the program audio is dropped. Altho the designation of » 2,5C 
but no formal departmentalization—the big- terials center is commonly used in curren’ 5 ( 
gest single group. Since the fourth choice was professional writings, as yet it has not . 
checked by only 3 percent, it was combined extensively into organizational titles. 
with the third choice in Table 2. Thus, 22 The individual who heads up the ser\ 
percent of the audio-visual programs were de- usually known as the director, sometimes as |! 
scribed as having no central coordination. coordinator, and occasionally as the super ALL D 
1Groups I and II are combined in Figure I to agree with the grouping used in 1946. 
Reference to the 1946 survey is not footnoted here or in subsequent pages since the full information on this sourc: 
on page 93. 
A word of caution should be given about the 1946-1954 comparisons. The total number of city school systems r 
in 1946 was 1037. The total number of urban school districts reporting in 1954 was 1310. The 1946 survey was of city s 
systems because the NEA Research Division had not yet developed the urban school district list. However, since th: 
component of the list is cities, the comparisons probably are reasonable for indicating broad trends. 
TABLE 2.—ADMINISTRATION OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION IN URBAN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Beyor 
All districts ’ : 
Type of organization GroupI Group II Group IIt GroupIV Group V Group VI —— departn 
districts* districts* districts* districts* districts" districts* Number Percent eral dos 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
One or more departments of the school Son 
yey ee ee 100% 84% 48% 25% 11% 5% 348 Dir 
Central coordination, but not a formal 
0 ee OE PT eer has , 14 42 51 62 64 674 Urba 
Without central coordination... .... ahi 2 10 24 27 31 288 “aide, 
wintslindlliniaiaiasaiiaeans ordinate 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100 clei 
Number of districts reporting. ...... 14 88 208 455 340 205 1.310 — 
= part 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93. a 
___— & departrr 
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Beyond these general categories of titles of ipplied only to these districts and to the per 
iepartments and heads of departments, sev- son in charge of the program in them, here 
eral dozen variations can be found. after called the director. 

The director's job was considered from va 


Some Aspects of the Position of 


: - . rious aspects: some reasons why the directo: 
Director in Centralized Programs 


was selected for the position; to whom the 

Urban school districts with centrally co- director is responsible; the amount of time al- 
rdinated audio-visual programs made up two lowed for accomplishing the duties of the po 
lassifications : 348 districts having formal de- sition; other duties of part-time directors; and 
irtments and 674 districts not having formal the number of persons on the central office 
departments. Some items in the questionnaire _ staff. 
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perience in audio-visual work checked 
percent. Competence in using equipment: 
checked by 48 percent. See Table 3. 
Altho not listed in the questionnair: 
reasons for selection were written in 


Why selected—Formal education in audio- 
visual work headed the list of reasons why the 
director was selected for the job—63 percent 
of the 979 districts reporting checked this 
item. Second in importance was practical ex- 


TABLE 3.—SOME REASONS FOR SELECTION OF THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL|\ 
COORDINATED AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAMS 








Districts 
Districts not Group Group Group Group Group Group All districts 
having having I I Ill IV Vv VI 
Reasons for selection formal formal dis- dis- dis- dis- dis- dis- Num- Pe 
depart- depart- tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts*  tricts* ber nt 
ments ments 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1] 
Had some formal education in AV 
work 78% 56% 85% 72% 78% 65 52% 53 619 
Had some practical experience in AV 
work ore rer 78 §2 92 73 73 o4 51 47 599 
Demonstrated competence as a class- 
room teacher in using AV materials 
IY oS i.dwcdacedens aes 60 41 62 68 50 45 43 47 469 
Knew how to operate projector . 39 6 23 39 31 38 38 42 363 
Could be freed for the necessary time 21 33 Net 12 23 33 32 36 284 
AV equipment (or material) was his 
a eee ee ee , 30 23 $1 36 26 26 20 23 246 
Demonstrated administrative and or- 
ganizational ability in other fields» 10 4 15 19 5 8 4 61 
Administrative convenience (avail- 
ability, location of person)». . j 2 7 1 8 5 7 2 418 
Other reasons®....... aks 2 2 8 ae 3 2 2 19 
Number of districts reporting. ...... 338 641 13 78 182 335 238 133 979 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93 

» The main question was in the form of a checklist. These items were written in. 

¢ Other reasons given were: willingness to serve and put in extra time; ability to work well and get along with 
passed test for position; chosen by person as an extracurriculum assignment; and economic need of person for additiona 





TABLE 4.—ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER TO WHOM THE DIRECTOR OF AUDIO. 
VISUAL EDUCATION IS DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE IN URBAN SCHOOL DIs. 


TRICTS WITH CENTRALLY COORDINATED PROGRAMS 




















Districts 
Districts not Group Group Group Group Group Group All districts 
ha havi I II Il IV Vv VI 
Line of responsibility fo | dis- dis- dis- dis- dis- dis- Num- Per 
depart- depart- tricts*> tricts** tricts* tricts* tricts*  tricts* ber ent 
ments ments 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
Superintendent of schools........... 69% 82% 21% 53% 70% 85% 77% 87% 763 
Assistant or associate superintendent. 17 2 72 33 13 2 1 a 69 
Each building principal. ........... 1 7 3 8 12 47 
Secondary-school principal......... 4 $ sive waa 2 5 9 44 
Director of instruction. ............ 7 2 7 12 11 1 1 38 
Elementary-school principal 1 ; . 1 3 8 
Supervisors........ Ae NE > ae i y _ 1 2 1 1 7 
Coordinators... .. iii dalle iuieibe ees dq ; sei 1 1 i i - 5 
Miscellaneous *. . , wives 1 2 7A" ies 1 2 1 ee 12 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100° 100 
Number of districts reporting....... 346 647 14 83 184 337 239 136 993 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93. 

> One district having four full-time directors reported ‘‘assistant superintendent’ for three directors and ‘“‘business manae 
for one director. One district having two full-time directors reported “director of instructional materials’ for both dire 
In the computation of percents the former district was counted as one director reporting to the superintendent and th: 
was counted as one director reporting to the director of instruction. 

© One district having three full-time directors reported “superintendent of schools” for all three directors. Three dist 
having two full-time directors reported ‘“‘superintendent of schools’? for both directors. One district having two full-t 
directors reported ‘“‘assistant superintendent” for both directors. In the computation of percents each district was counted § 
having one director in the appropriate category. 

4 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

© Includes combinations of the above officers, the business manager, the board of education, and the curriculum cons 
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ough to be tabulated separately. Of the two, To whom responsible—Table 4 shows that 
+he demonstration of administrative and or- the director of audio-visual education is re 
anizational ability’’ was mentioned propor- sponsible to the superintendent of schools in 
nately more often by districts having formal 7/7 percent of the 993 districts reporting. In 
iepartments than by those not having formal 346 districts having formal departments this 
partments ; while the reverse was true of proportion was 69 percent; and in 647 dis 
other reason, “administrative convenience.” tricts not having formal departments, 82 
By school district size groups, the reasons _ percent 

selection were checked in approximately the The second most frequent line of responsi 
me order of frequency as the total. bility in districts having formal departments 


TABLE 5.—AMOUNT OF SCHOOL TIME DEVOTED TO AUDIO-VISUAL WORK BY 
DIRECTORS IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH CENTRALLY COORDI- 
NATED PROGRAMS 














Districts 
Districts not Group Group Group Group Group’ Groufr All districts 
Amount of school time having having I II III IV Vv VI 
for audio-visual work formal formal dis- dis- dis dis- dis dis Num Per 
depart- depart- tricts*» tricts®** tricts tricts tricts tricts* ber cent . 
ments ments « 
- - « 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 a 
. . ' 
1] time , 49 3% 100° 70°; 39 1 2° 18 19 
3/4 time 9 1 7 10 3 1 1 ; $ 7“ 
3 time 1 | , pis 
1/2 time 10 1 19 1 3 _ 
1/3 time 3 ! 1 1 
or less 1 86 11 33 65 88 93 613 63 3 
100° 100 100° 100° 100° 100 100°, 100 100 ft 
umber of districts reporting 344 632 14 82 8¢ 326 231 137 7 q 
ancien eivuinineseneacemceipshmenns : ames - _ s ¢ 
«For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93 
>One district reported four full-time directors, and one district reporte vo full-time director Thus, there we 
» directors in 14 districts 
One district reported three full-time directors, and four dist rted two full-time director I there were 
- ull-time directors in 57 district 
iLess than one-half of 1 percent 
be 
) 
TABLE 6.—OTHER MAJOR DUTIES OF DIRECTORS WHO DEVOTE LESS THAN 
-@ FULL TIME TO CENTRALLY COORDINATED AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAMS" . 
Districts 
Districts aot All districts 
Other major duties having having Group II GroupIII GroupIV Group V Group VI « 
formal formal districts’ districts» districts» districts» districts» Number Percent » 
depart- depart- * 
ments ments > 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 10 
room teachers: 
science... j 2 16 7 349, 28 10 
Social studies 4 8 ) j 8 s 54 
Mathematics ( { 1 5 3 10 
Industrial arts 3 5 5 6 j 34 i 
Elementary-school teachers 1 i 1 4 4 10 5 3 
Miscellaneous. . 19 4 $ 5 . 9 61 
Percent classroom teachers 60% 52 $ 29 54 64 6 { 
tors, coordinators, and super- 
sors of other fields 22 18 77° 47 1 6° 2 150 19 
ementary- and secondary-school 
rincipals 10 11 11 10 1 9 12 86 il 
rarians ‘ 8 9 4 9 4 13 i4 : 9 
thers ¢ c 10 4 5 9 8 5 53 
100° 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100 100% 
Number of districts reporting 173 611 26 


113 290 222 133 784 











‘No directors were reported at less than full time for Group I distr 
» For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93 
* Others include assistant superintendents, and assistant elementary- and secondary-school principals 
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Was to an assistant or associate superintendent 
of schools as reported by 17 percent. In the 
districts not having formal departments, sec- 
ond place in frequency fell to the 7 percent 
of the directors who report to each building 
principal. 

Directors in Group I districts usually re- 
port to an assistant or associate superintendent 
of schools. In the other five groups of districts 
the line of responsibility is usually to the su- 
perintendent. 

Time for the job—Table 5 shows that 19 
percent of 976 urban school districts with cen- 
trally coordinated audio-visual programs had 
full-time directors in 1954. In 63 percent, the 
director had one-fourth or less of his school 
time for audio-visual work. 

All Group I districts had full-time direc- 
tors and 70 percent of the Group II districts 
had full-time directors. In Group III dis- 
tricts the major divisions on the basis of time 
for the job were: 39 percent, full-time ; 10 per- 
cent, about three-fourths time; 16 percent, 
about one-half time; and 33 percent, one- 
fourth time or less. One-fourth time or less 
was reported for 65 percent of the Group IV 
districts, 88 percent of the Group V dis- 
tricts, and 93 percent of the Group VI dis- 
tricts. 

In districts having formal departments of 
audio-visual education, the major divisions of 
time allocated to directors were: 49 percent, 
full-time ; 9 percent, about three-fourths time; 
17 percent, about one-half time; and 21 per- 
cent, one-fourth time or less. Of districts not 
having formal departments, 86 percent indi- 
cated one-fourth time or less for their directors. 

On this item of time for the job, informa- 
tion is available for making a comparison be- 
tween 1946 and 1954 in the one classification 


of districts having formal departme 
combining certain time categories in || 
two-thirds with three-fourths time 

third with one-fourth time or less, 

sults for 344 urban school districts in [954 
and 164 city school systems in 1946 are: 





Time 1946 
Full 38% 
About %4 5 1 
About % 33 
About % 24 
100% 1 
These figures show progress in ¢ 


more working time in audio-visual educat 
for directors. By 1954, relatively speaki: 
percent of them had moved from the 
half classification to the two upper classi! 
tions. That is, 5 percent at three-fourths | 
in 1946 had become 10 percent in 1954, 
38 percent at full time in 1946 had become 4 
percent in 1954. 

Other duties of part-time directors—Oy 
half of the part-time directors had classro 
teaching as their other major duty. About 
fifth of them had another department to direc! 
About one-tenth of them were either elem 
tary-school or secondary-school principals 
another tenth of them were librarians. » 
Table 6 for these facts. 

Seventy-seven percent of Group I! 
tricts reported the second duty as another ¢ 
rectorship. This combination was also 
of 47 percent of Group III districts. T! 
prevailing combination in the three small: 
population groups was audio-visual educatio: 
with classroom teaching. This was true in ‘+ 
percent of Group IV districts, 64 percent of 
Group V districts, and 67 percent of Gr 
VI districts. 


TABLE 7.—STAFF ASSISTANTS TO DIRECTORS OF CENTRALLY COORDINATED 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAMS 





All districts 




















Type of assistant Group I GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI -— - 
districts* districts* districts* districts* districts* districts Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ~ 9 
None ee ere . 7% 34% 67% 84% 84%, 626 ¢ 
Part-time only P eae” : 11 40 28 16 16 240 
Full-time. . Jun , 100° 82 26 5 e 148 14 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% = 100 
Number of districts reporting... .... 13 85 186 342 247 141 1,014 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93. 
» These districts also employ some part-time help. 
© Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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half of the districts where the part-time 


tor was also a classroom teacher, his ma 
ld was science. This particular combi 
science teacher and audio-visual edu 
director, was also prominent in_ the 

survey. 

» for directors—The last question that 

»plied exclusively to the school districts witl 

strally coordinated audio-visual programs 


ed for the number of full-time and part 


ne staff assistants to the director. Table 7 


e 
} 
| 
i 


ws that no staff assistants were employe: 
2? percent of the 1014 districts reporting, 24 
rcent employed part-time help only, and 14 


In 


rcent employed full-time help. Many of the 
ricts that employed full-time assistants also 
nployed part-time assistants. 
[he employment of full-time assistants was 
ncentrated in Group I and II districts—all 
Group I districts and 82 percent of Group [| 
stricts. 
An idea of the size of full-time staffs and 
t thei positions can be gained from Table 8 
Group I districts, not counting the direc 
tor, the average size of the staff was 14. Of 
ese, four were professional personnel, five 


were technical personnel, and 


five were steno 
raphic and clerical personnel. In Group II 
listricts the average size of the staff was four, 
xcluding the director. Of these, one was pro- 
sional, one was technical, and two were 


nographic and clerical personnel. 


Some Audio-Visual Services 
Available in All Schools 

Regardless of the type of organization, cer 
tain kinds of audio-visual services may be 
wailable in all school districts. The final 
juestions that are answered in this section 
ould apply equally as well to those school 
listricts with centralized coordination of 
idio-visual services as they could to those 
listricts not having centralized coordination. 

The main question was put in the form of a 
hecklist of types of services, and each audio- 
visual authority was requested to check all 
that applied to his program. Table 9 shows the 
Trequency that each type of service was 
hecked. 

The five highest ranking services accord- 
ng to 1301 replies were: obtaining free and 
rental materials on request; consulting with 
individual classroom teachers on using audio- 
visual materials; keeping classroom teachers 


TABLE 8.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
FULL-TIME STAFF ASSISTANTS IN 
GROUP I AND GROUP II URBAN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





In 13 Group I In 85 Group II 
districts listricts 


Total Average Tota Average 
number per number per 


reported district reported district 


4 5 





intormed ot available materials 
quisitions; selecting and purchas 
isual materials; and providing opera 
equipment tor school use. 

Keeping classroom teachers infor 

lable materials and new acquisition 

rvice ranking among the { 
lless of how the replies were 
lated Dy type of organization Oo! 
population 
the ne tield ot televis on 
the direction ft 
levision station. However, tl 
ber of districts that reported producing o1 
assisting in producing educational programs or 
commercial television stations was 101. 

Actually, determining the full import 
of each of these services would require 
tailed mination of them. But beca 
the great number of possibilities and the limi 
tations of time and resources, the survey in 
cluded additional scrutiny ot only two he 
distribution ot catalogs ot available 1udio 
visual materials and the means and freq 
of delivery ot materials. 

Distribution of catalogs—tLists o1 
of audio-visual materials are one m«¢ 
which classroom teachers can be informed of 
those available within the school system. 
Table 10 shows that 95 percent of the districts 
reporting provided such catalogs of the 
materials. 

Ninety-eight percent of the districts that 
were classed as formally departmentalized for 
audio-visual services provided catalogs, and 
91 percent of the districts that had no central 
coordination of audio-visual education had 
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catalogs available. By population 100 percent These catalogs of materials were distri 

of Group I districts provided catalogs, and to elementary-school principals in 69 perce; 
then such provision decreased to 94 percent of the districts reporting, to all classy 
in Group VI districts. teachers in 68 percent, and to secondary, 


TABLE 9—TYPES OF SERVICES PROVIDED FOR AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 








Central coordination Total 
——_—_—— Districts frequency 
Districts Districts not having Group Group Group Group Group Group mention 
havi —s not having central Idis- II dis- III dis- IV dis- V dis- VI dis- 
formal de- formal de- coordination tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts* Num- Pe; 
partments partments ber cent 


1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
Obtaining (eee and rental 

materials for teachers 

upon request ; 93% 88% 80% 57% 85% 92% 80% 87% 84% 
Consulting with indiv idual 

classroom teachers on 

use of AV materials... . 96 83 74 93 97 91 &5 80 78 1,10 
Keeping classroom teach- 

ers informed of available 

materials and new ac- 


Type of service 


GN cu din chan 97 82 67 100 100 93 &4 78 69 1.0 
Selecting and purchasing 

AV materials. . ‘ 95 74 65 93 99 90 79 71 61 1.01 
Providing operators and 

equipment for school use 70 77 73 57 40 62 79 82 80 oO 
Keeping equipment and 

materials in repair. .. . 91 72 58 93 84 &3 74 71 65 
Classifying and storing 

materials... . 93 71 53 100 98 86 72 67 60 
Training operators of. AV 

equipment : 87 70 64 100 72 73 76 72 67 950 
Selecting and purchasing 

AV equipment o4 63 61 100 94 90 66 69 52 921 
Arranging previews on AV 

materials 93 67 52 100 97 94 74 54 53 918 


Assisting curriculum com- 
mittees on appropriate 
AV materials for instruc- 


i casthinatahsmmaad 77 §2 40 100 93 81 54 44 34 72¢ 
Providing delivery and 
pickup service to schools 81 46 31 93 86 76 52 39 32 679 


Providing operators and 
equipment for commu- 
RS a tibint bee wins 60 52 41 43 35 50 56 54 48 670 

Assisting in workshops for 
classroom teachers on 
how to use AV materials 
and equipment........ 71 43 27 93 90 69 44 38 26 610 

Helping classroom teachers 
and students with the 
production of simple 


teaching materials... .. 68 34 30 86 75 61 43 28 28 548 
Photographing significant 
school activities . aes 47 21 20 of 58 41 26 19 17 359 


Assisting classroom ‘teach- 
ers in planning field 


ee 37 19 27 64 43 38 24 19 19 33 
Producing AV materials 
for the classroom...... 46 19 13 64 55 39 21 16 18 321 


Assisting in producing 

radio programs (com- 

mercial stations)... .... 30 12 it 43 39 26 17 11 5 218 
Assisting in producing TV 

programs (commercial 


stations) . . 18 4 3 43 40 14 4 2 3 101 
Directing school- operated 

radio station. . ... 6 b 1 21 7 1 2 1 i ¢ 
Directing school-aperated 

TV station..... 1 b 14 1 1 b 
Others*®....... 5 ‘ adie 21 7 2 1 a 1j 


Number of districts re- 
I iain ts aap 348 605 288 14 87 208 452 336 204 1,301 ss 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93. 

» Less than one-half of I percent. 

© Others include offering of preservice AV classes in college, assistance in planning and equipping school buildings '” 
use, research work, training of building coordinators, and AV public relations work. 
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TABLE 10.—DISTRIBUTION OF LISTS OR CATALOGS OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR CLASSROOM USE 





Centra! coordination 

Districts 
Districts i 
not having 
forma! de- 
partments 


Districts 

having 
formal de- 
partments 


central 


1 2 


fe 


ing list 


< 


sts or 


districts havin 


nentary 
< 
vals 
lassroom tez 
yndary-scl 
ncipals 
AV coordinator 
vol library 


ipervisor 


of districts 
g 

For population 

Others include 


rs 


ranges 
superint 
1t10Nns. 


not having 


coordination tricts* 


Group 
I dis- 


Group 
II dis- 
tricts* 


Group 
III dis- 
tricts* 


Group 
IV dis 
tricts* 


Group 
V dis 
tricts * 


Group 
VI dis 


tricts 


N Per 


cent 


im 
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TABLE 11.—FREQUENCY OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS DELIVERY 
PICKUP SERVICE IN DISTRICTS PROVIDING SUCH SERVICE 





Central coordination 
Districts 
Districts 
not having 
formal de- 
partments 


Districts 
having 

formal de- 

partments 


Frequency central 


> 


mes a week 


district 


For population ranges e T e | 


Others are as follows: ty or three 


pare 


times daily 


not having 


coordination 


All districts 
Group Group 
I dis- II dis 
tricts’ trict 


Group Group 
III dis- IV dis- 
tricts tricts 


Group 
V dis- 


tricts * 


Group 
VI dis- 


tricts 


Num 
ber 


Per 


cent 


a week, and month 





rincipals in 61 percent. The same relative 
prominence of the distribution points was true 
1 Groups IV, V, and VI districts. 

In districts having a 
lepartment and in Group I, II, and III dis 


ricts the audio-visual coordinator ranked third 


formal audio-visual 


sa point of distribution for catalogs. 
Most 


availability 


Frequency of delivers classroom 


teachers would say that re 


1d \ is a 
ondition conducive to more appropriate use 
t audio-visual materials. 

In a space provided for writing in the 


nswer, of 527 districts reporting, 76 percent 
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sual 
Pe 


mall 
] 


4 hool 


for deliverin: 


16 percent used | 


used ftruck or Cal 


materials: S. ma and 


percent used a combination of car and 


The frequency of delivery to eacl in 
520 daily ; 
three 


see 


reporting districts was: 37 percent, 


> percent tw or 


aw f 


weekly; 18 percent 


times a week; and 15 percent, as nece 
Table 11 f 
‘The tabul 


that 


tiled 


sSary 
or these facts. 

ition by population groups showed 
ot 


Group I districts ; daily 


delivers 
in Group I] 


as necessary 


the modal frequency was 
W eekly 


111, 1\ 


Group \ 


ind VI districts; and n 


listr icts. 





III. Physical Facilities, Equipment, and Materials 


The subjectmatter of this section is closely 
related to the subjectmatter of the preceding 
section, but for purposes of presentation the 
data on facilities required this separate treat- 
ment. In this section, the three main topics 
under consideration are: (a) physical plant 
facilities, (b) audio-visual equipment, and (c) 
audio-visual materials. 


Physical Plant Facilities 


The data on physical plant facilities are 
further subdivided into discussions of selected 
special facilities and of the degree to which 
instructional spaces, particularly 
are adapted to the use of audio-visual materials. 

Selected special facilities—Centrally 
dinated programs of audio-visual education 
almost imply that certain physical facilities are 
available, such as audio-visual materials centers. 
Table 12 shows that 65 percent of the 1019 
urban school districts reporting had audio- 
visual materials centers. This when 
divided between districts with formal depart- 
ments and districts without formal depart- 
ments, was 90 percent and 51 percent respec- 
tively. 

The tabulation by population of the districts 
reporting showed that all Group I and II 
districts, 83 percent of the Group III districts, 
65 percent of the Group IV districts, 51 per- 
cent of the Group V districts, and 38 percent 
of the Group VI districts had audio-visual ma- 
terials centers. 

While other facilities, such as photographic 
darkrooms, were reported fairly frequently by 


classrooms, 


coor- 


group, 


TABLE 12.—AVAILABILITY OF CERTAIN PHYSICAL PLANT FACILITIES FOR 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH CEN. 
TRALLY COORDINATED AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAMS 




























the larger school districts, the other notewor 
item in Table 12 was that one-fourth of + 
urban school districts reported no special fac) 
ties for audio-visual education. This was try 
in the lower four population groups fo: 
percent of Group III districts to 45. perce 
of Group VI districts. It was also more of;, 
characteristic of districts without forma] 
partments (33 percent) than it was of dist; 
with departments (7 percent). 

Space for instruction—For years ther 


\ ded 
japtat 
Alth 


id10 \ 


been considerable criticism of the unwise 
of audio-visual materials. Such criticisn 
been two-fold—improper use of films and 
proper use of auditoriums. This survey 
tempted to get at the space problem wit! 
question on policy regarding instructional! 
whether primarily in classrooms or in 
toriums. Sixty-eight percent of the 1295 d 
tricts reporting said that audio-visual mate: 
were used primarily in their classrooms, a: 
percent reported a combination of classro 
and auditorium use. 

The questionnaire also called for a ratir 
the adaptation of classrooms and auditori 
for the use of projected materials on a thr 
degree scale based on such considerations 
room darkening, electrical outlets, and acous 
tics. These ratings were to be given for 
elementary-school and secondary-school facil 
ties. 

Audio-visual workers said that only 25 per 
cent of their elementary-school classrooms we! 
well adapted for the use of audio-visual n 
rials, +1 percent were poorly adapted, and 34 












Districts Districts All districts 
as not having Group Grovp Group Group Group Group 
Physica! plant facilities available formal de- formal de- I dis- II dis- III dis- IV dis- V dis- VIdis- Num- Per- Degree 


partments partments tricts® tricts® tricts*® tricts® tricts® tricts® ber cent 





1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
AV materials centers......... ; 90% 51% 100% 100% 83% 65% 51% 38% 65 
No facilities of any type......... 7 33 T wwe 11 22 33 45 244 — 
Photographic darkrooms...... . 35 17 57 41 29 24 17 13 239 Ma are 
Radio studios............ 14 4 29 21 11 6 3 1 73 Poorly ade 
TV studios... tks m 2 t 14 5 1 & t adapt 
Multiple-use facilities and others © 15 17 . 21 11 19 15 17 164 
Number of districts reporting. .... .. 348 671 14 85 187 345 247 141 1.01! Number o 


ported 
Number « 





* For population ranges, see Table 1. page 95. 

> Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

© Others mentioned are: projection and preview rooms, recording rooms, office space, workrooms, 
museum, and planetarium. 


porting. 


amnesia 
* For 


—_-— 


equipment repair s 
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ent were not adapted. See 


ese facts. 


In the Group I districts reporting. only 17 
cent of the elementary-school classrooms 
rated as well adapted, while 58 percent 
re rated as poorly adapted. In the other 
ps the ratings were more nearly equally 
f 


ded among the three possible degrees of 


iptation. 
\ltho not shown in any of the tables, 986 


lia-visual educators rated 72 percent of the 


elementary-school auditoriums as well 


ent as not adapted. Perhaps the appoint 


nts of the auditoriums suggest goals to be 


wht in equipping classrooms. 
lable 14 that 26 


n | ir\ -school classrooms were rated as 


shows percent of the 


well 
pted for the use of audio visual m iterials 


percent, poorly adapted; and 3 


TABLE 


13—ADAPTION OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


When the 


by type of organization, the 


not adapted rating 


mained about the same in ea 


as they were for all classrooms together 
In the reporting, 
percent of the secondary-school 


Group I districts 


only 17 
rooms were rated as well adapted, wl 


sions among the other groups were mot 


equal. Thus, the ratings of second 


about the same 


classrooms fell 
elmentary-school classrooms. 


Secondary-school auditoriums were 


to be well adapted in higher proportior 


were elementary school auditoriun s | 


three percent of the 1922 auditoriun 


school districts were rated as well idap 
poorly adapted, and 4 


not adapted 
Thus, of all 


( hool 


percent as 
types of instructi nal 


econdar\ auditoriums were sai 


CLASSROOMS FOR 


MATERIALS 





Central coordination 


Districts 
not having 
central 
coordination 


Districts 
not having 
formal de- 
partments 


Districts 
having 
formal de- 
partments 


Degree of adaption 


4 
< 


f classrooms re- 


f districts re- 


r population ranges, see 


All classrooms 
Group 
VI dis 


tricts® 


Group 
V dis 


tricts* 


Group Group Group 
II dis- III dis- IV dis- 
tricts* tricts* tricts* 


Group 
I dis- 
tricts* 


Num- Per 
ber cent 


10 11 





TABLE 14.—ADAPTION 


OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL CLASSROOMS 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


FOR USING 





Central coordination 


Districts 
not having Group Group 
central 
coordination tricts* 


Districts 
not having 
formal de- 
partments 


Districts 
having 
formal de- 
partments 


Degree of adaption 


> 
< 


adapted 
ly adapted 
ida] ted 


100 
16,039 


189 420 


*For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93 


All classrooms 
Group 
VI dis- 


tricts* 


Group 
V dis- 


tricts* 


Group Group 
IIT dis- IV dis- 
tricts* tricts* 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber- 


IT dis- 
tricts 


I dis- 


w 32 
43 41 


100° 100° 100° 100% 100% 


11,667 16,816 13,432 11,674 3,769 


44 126 284 196 











well adapted in the highest proportion. The 
range of facilities well adapted for the projec- 
tion of audio-visual materials was from 25 
percent of the elementary-school classrooms to 
83 percent of the secondary-school auditoriums. 


Audio-Visual Equipment 


‘Two questions in the survey concerned 
audio-visual equipment: the amount of equip- 
ment available in each school district and the 
responsibility for the selection of equipment for 
purchase. 

Amounts of equipment—While it was im- 
possible to include all the items of audio-visual 
equipment in the survey, certain facts about 
many items are summarized in Table 15. 

Almost all school districts had motion pic- 
ture projectors; some type of slide projector, 
filmstrip projector, or a combination of the 
two; and some type of radio receiver. A few 
items apparently were not so readily available. 
Only 24 percent of the school districts reported 
large transparency overhead projectors, and 27 
percent reported television receivers or combi- 
nations. 

It is fairly difficult to get a count of all 
items of audio-visual equipment that are avail- 


able because in many communities schoo|, 
quire such equipment by purchase wit! 
proceeds from special fund-raising projects a 
by gifts from organizations and individy 
This survey, in trying to cover the s 
possible contingencies, requested a 
items of audio-visual equipment owned 
school districts plus items owned by individ 
schools. But even with this attempt the chance, 
are that the reported amounts present a 
servative picture of equipment actuall\ 
able to the schools included in the survey. 
Columns 6 and 7 of Table 15 show 
percents of the aggregate number of each : 
of equipment owned by the district and 
individual schools. Seventy percent or mor 
the equipment was district-owned for 13 


count 


the 17 types listed. The highest percent owned 


by individual schools was television receive: 
at 43 percent, disregarding television combi: 
tions because of their low aggregate num! 

Column 8 of Table 15 shows the pieces 
each type of equipment per 10,000 studen: 
enrolled. The primary purpose of this rat 
was to provide a basis for comparing quantiti 
available. Beyond this purpose the ratio | 
no significance. However, to come c! 


ciose 


TABLE 15.—AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 





Pieces of equipment available 


Number of Districts reporting 
districts item available* Percent 
Type reporting -- —-———-——---—---. - Percent owned by Number pe 
: on question Number Percent Number owned by individual 10,000 
district schools students 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
16 mm sound motion picture pro- 
jectors 1a eee ‘ 1,293 1,292 100% 21,529 77% 23 
16 mm silent motion picture pro- 
jectors. is 1,293 409 2 2,706 87 13 
Slide projectors. . 1.293 777 60 8,805 83 1 
Filmstrip projectors... oon 1,295 717 55 6,018 79 21 
Combination slide and filmstrip 
projectors 1,295 994 77 17,755 79 21 ) 
Large transparency overhead pro- 
jectors ‘ 1,295 307 24 841 86 14 
Microprojectors 1,294 580 45 1,228 82 18 
Opaque projectors 1,295 1,050 81 6,722 77 23 
Projection screens 1,287 1,234 96 37,435 81 20 
Recording machines. . 1,288 1,170 91 15,777 74 26 
Radio receivers 1,268 963 76 28,970 65 35 
Radio combinations 1,279 225 18 2.561 61 39 
IV receivers 1,288 316 25 1,577 57 43 
TV combinations " 1,287 20 2 70 26 74 
Portable public address systems. . 1,287 1,033 80 4.444 73 27 
Still cameras 1,285 677 53 1,757 71 29 
1,290 562 44 813 77 23 I 


Motion picture cameras 





* Reports from a number of districts were incomplete for this question. In most of these they exclude equipment ow! 


individual schools 


picture projectors, 77 districts; silent motion picture projectors, 79 districts; slide projectors, 80 districts; 


The number of districts giving incomplete information for each type of equipment is as follows 


: filmstrip pr 


80 districts: combinaion slide and filmstrip projectors, 80 districts; large transparency overhead projectors, 80 districts 


projectors, 81 districts; opaque projectors, 79 districts; projection screens, 81 districts; 
receivers, 85 districts; radio combinations, 81 districts; TV receivers, 79 districts; TV combinations, 80 districts; 


recording machines, 81 district 
portable 


address systems, 81 districts; still cameras, 84 districts; and motion picture cameras, 85 districts. 
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TABLE 16—AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT REPORTED AVAILABLE PER ),000 
STUDENTS ENROLLED 














Central coordination 






Districts 











Districts Districts not having Group Group Group Group Group Group 4 
Type of equipment having not having central! Idis- II dis- III dis- IV dis- V dis- VI dis lis 
formal de- formal de coordination tricts tricts* tricts* tricts tricts tricts tricts 


partments partments 














1 2 3 4 5 6 8 9 














‘he conditions under which a certain piece of together. For the same reason radio v" 






and radio combinations were grouped together 





\ipment is available, any of the numbers in 
Column 8 can be quickly converted into the Two of the four items of equipment had 





tterns of distribution; that is, the 





imber of students per item. For example, similar p 


there Was approximately one 16 mm sound number of sound motion picture projectors 





otion picture projector for +15 students. of slide and filmstrip projectors pet 


In Table 16, several of the more popular students was higher in districts withou 
tems in amounts per 10,000 students are audio-visual departments and districts without 
l 


shown as they were distributed by form of central coordination of the audio-visual pro 







ganization of the audio-visual program and gram than it was in districts having forn 
“er ‘ 
Relat vet Tewe 





he population of the urban school districts. audio-visual departments 


Hecause they are closely related, slide projec pieces ot equipment oft these 
10.000 students in the la ver a 





two fvI were 










filmstrip projectors, and combination available per 


and filmstrip projectors were grouped  tricts, and relatively more were lable in 





FIGURE II 
AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE IN 1946 AND 1954 
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TABLE 17.—PERSONS OR GROUPS WHO 
USUALLY ASSIST IN THE SELEC- 
TION OF AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIP- 
MENT 





Central 
coordination 
--+-— Dis- 
Dis- tricts 
Dis- tricts not All 
Type of position tricts not having dis- 
havi having central tricts 


formal formal coordi- 
depart- depart- nation 
ments ments 


1 2 3 4 5 
Superintendent or assistant 

superintendent . 35% 46% 49% 44% 
AV staff... : 77 50 47 
Classroom teachers 62 67 68 66 
Elementary-school _ princi- 

"ae 60 64 77 65 
Secondary-school principals 54 57 68 58 
[Instructional supervisors 38 28 19 28 
Curriculum specialists... .. 21 11 5 12 
School library staff... .. 12 23 23 20 
Representative staff com- 

mittee.... : 20 16 9 16 
Others * ; 4 2 1 1 2 
Number of districts re- 

porting.... saiaice celta a 641 265 1,236 





* Others include business managers or purchasing officers, 
building AV _ coordinators, department heads, members of 
boards of education, and lay committees. 





the smaller districts. This pattern comes about 
because a given item of equipment serves a 
smaller number of students in small com- 
munities. 

Recording machines were fairly evenly dis- 
tributed when analyzed by the organization of 
the program and by the size of the district with 
the exception that Group I districts had rela- 
tively less than half that in any other group. 
The distribution of radio receivers was irregu- 
lar: 39 per 10,000 students in districts having 
formal departments, 33 per 10,000 in districts 
not having formal departments, and 38 per 
10,000 in districts without central coordina- 
tion. Similar fluctuations were true among the 
population groups of districts. 

In an earlier paragraph it was mentioned 
that the figures on the amounts of equipment 
available in 1954 were probably conservative. 
In 1946, similar figures were also thought to 
be conservative. Within these limitations 
Figure II shows what the broad trend has 
been over the eight-year period on three items 
of equipment. 

On the basis of numbers of pieces of equip- 
ment per 10,000 students enrolled, radio re- 
ceivers more than doubled between 1946 and 
1954, slide and filmstrip projectors nearly 





tripled, and 16 mm sound motion picture p; 
jectors increased nearly two and one-half ; 

Responsibility for purchasing equip» 
Two aspects of the purchasing of equ 
are: (a) the preliminary activities of 
in selecting the equipment, and (b) the | 
tion of final responsibility for authoriz); 
purchase. Commonly, several persons tak: 
in the process, particularly in assisting 
selection. The question on the survey that \ 
directed at this part of the audio-visual p; 
gram was a checklist of positions with inst; 
tions to check all the usual participants 

Table 17 shows that of the 1236 
school districts reporting, classroom teache; 
assisted in 66 percent ; elementary-schoo! pri; 
cipals, in 65 percent; secondary-school 
cipals, in 58 percent; the audio-visual staff 
47 percent; the superintendent or assist 
superintendent, in 44 percent; and to a less 
extent, a variety of others. 

Among the districts with formal depart 
ments the audio-visual staff was mentioned 
most often as assisting in the selection of aud 
visual equipment. Among districts having ce 
tral coordination but without formal depart 
ments, classroom teachers were mentioned mos: 
often. Among districts without central coord 
TABLE 18.—PERSONS OR GROUPS WHO 

USUALLY HAVE FINAL RESPONSI. 


BILITY IN THE SELECTION OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 





Central 
coordination 
———- Dis- 
Dis- tricts 
Dis- tricts not A 
Type of position tricts not having lis 


having having central tricts 
formal formal coordi- 
depart- depart- nation 
ments ments 





1 2 3 4 5 

Superintendent or assistant 

superintendent......... 56% 83% 90° 
CO ES 67 19 
Classroom teachers. ..... 3 6 10 
Elementary-school _ princi- 

ee tert ce ss. 11 13 27 
Secondary-school principals 11 15 22 
Instructional supervisors. . 3 4 2 
Curriculum specialists... .. 2 2 1 
School library staff. ...... * 2 3 
Representative staff com- 

OO 3 
GP A cin dias thele Ke’ bo 5 2 3 
Numper of districts re- 

PS 333 634 268 





* Less than one-half of 1 percent 

» Others include members of boards of education 
managers or purchasing officers, building AV coordinators, and 
special subject supervisors. 
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elementary -school p! incipals were men materials and representative type 
most often. for exhibits and demonstrations 


responsibility for the tion of The data on amounts of 
visual equipment was not as widely dis- marized in Table 19. 


iy are conservative 


vas the opportunity of assisting in the selec tricts included in the survey be 


In 77 percent of all urban school districts materials that classroom teachers 


ed among the different persons or groups igures probab 


porting, final responsibility rested with the zations bring to individual schools 
perintendent or the assistant superintendent. Column 4+ of Table 19 shows the 
See Table 18. of urban school districts that reporte: 

n districts having formal departments the item available. Filmstrips were mention 

ost often mentioned location of final responsi 99 percent of the districts reporting. Fol] 

lity was the audio-visual staff. In districts closely were sound films mentioned | 

ntrally coordinated but not having formal cent; globes, by 88 percent; and s 
lepartments and in districts without central maps, by 86 percent. 

ordination, final responsibility was most often In general, for the several items on whi 
with the superintendent of schools the data were comparable, the percent of dis 

; ; tricts that reported them available was eith 

Audio-Visual Materials about the same in 1954 as it was in 1946 


The two questions on audio-visual materials higher. ‘Thus, 90 percent reported filmstriy 


f instruction closely paralleled the questions in 1946 and 99 percent in 1954, but 95 perce 


equipment. They, too, were on amounts of | reported sound films in 1946 and 94 perce 
materials and on the location of responsibility in 1954, and 63 percent reported disc recor 
for assistance in selecting materials and for ings in 1946 and 67 percent in 1954 
ing final approval on those selected. Of the aggregate number of the 
{mounts of materials—Fourteen different kinds of materials available, fron 
nds of materials were listed and audio-visual to three-fourths were reported 
wuthorities were asked to fill in the amounts the district with the exception of 
vailable. The list did not include every kind of three-fourths of the sound 
nstructional material that classroom teachers rented. Of all the ways of obtaini 
se, especially those for particular subjects, but rials listed in Table 19, renting 


lid include representative types of projected portant means for sound films only. 


TABLE 19.—AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AVAILABLE 





Materials availabl« 
Number of Districts reporting 
districts item available Percent Percent 
Type of material reporting Percent borrowed owned t Number 
on question Number Percent Number ywned by or individual per 10,000 
district rented schools students 


1 2 
ind films (titles 107° 
lent films (titles) os 
titles) 093 
045 
re and tape recordings 006 675 
Dise recordings 010 67 
Stereograph sets 047 9 24 
emonstration kits 040 398 38 
s of slide-making materials 043 181 46 
ts of mounted pictures 956 506 53 
of wall maps 936 806 86 
947 830 g8 
Models, mockups 958 403 42 
xhibits, dioramas 965 320 33 


1 ns 


"Reports from a number of districts were incomplete for this question. In most of these districts they 
available thru the central audio-visual department. The number of districts giving incomplete inforn 
material is as follows: Sound films, 191 districts; silent films, 121 districts; filmstrips, 139 districts 
wire and tape recordings, 129 districts: disc recordings, 138 districts; stereograph sets, 122 districts 

4 


kits of slide-making materials, 123 districts; sets of mounted pictures, 124 districts; sets of wall maps 
112 districts; models, mockups, 116 districts; and exhibits, dioramas, 117 districts 
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TABLE 20.—AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS REPORTED AVAILABLE PER TABL! 
STUDENTS ENROLLED USU 
TIO 
Central coordination —_—_—— 
- —— -- — Districts 
Districts Districts not having Group Group Group Group Group Gro 
Type of material havin not having central I dis- II dis- III dis- IV dis- V dis- VI dis 
formal formal de- coordination tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts*® tricts 
partments partments 
1 2 git: % a -* oe 6 7 8 9 
Sound films (titles) 456 874 933 209 419 806 1,167 1,179 32 
Silent films (titles) 17 28 55 15 17 28 39 35 50 
Filmstrips (titles) 616 1,274 1,478 250 631 1,111 1,511 1,853 2,433 
Slide sets 129 175 282 63 160 270 153 162 147 
Wire and tape recordings 49 40 75 41 44 44 68 71 74 
Dise recordings 465 559 059 134 616 648 578 545 604 
Stereograph sets 20 14 30 7 24 26 25 19 13 
Demonstration kits ; 11 10 31 6 13 14 15 ) 
Kits of slide-making materials 6 4 5 6 3 7 6 5 
Sets of mounted pictures 956 337 274 3,351 211 321 368 200 
Sets of wall maps 117 172 182 184 72 176 177 197 
Globes. ... 54 96 115 60 43 79 96 119 
Models, mockups 28 36 70 48 24 42 38 35 
Exhibits, dioramas 65 21 25 132 49 40 25 15 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93 a <a Pie 7 
Renting was not a part of the previous topic common to a majority of the kinds of mat 
on equipment because the 1946 survey showed _ listed was approximately one-fourth. 
that the amount of equipment rented was neg- Column 9 of Table 19 shows the amount 
ligible and there was no reason to believe that equipment available per 10,000 students 
the practice with respect to equipment had _ rolled. The kind of material reported — 
changed. widely available was filmstrips. 
On the third  classification—individual All the kinds of materials listed in Tab! our 
school ownership of materials—the proportion are listed in Table 20 with a distribut org 
The 
FIGURE III ul 
raniza 
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“ABLE 21.—PERSONS OR GROUPS WHO 
“USUALLY ASSIST IN THE SELEC- 
TION OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 





Central 
coordination 


Dis 
Dis- tricts 
Dis- tricts not All 
pe of position tricts not having dis- 
having having central tricts 
formal formal coordi- 
depart- depart- nation 
ments ments 
1 2 3 4 5 
ent 
tendent 3 1 8 8 
j { i 
teachers aa S4 g] g 
ry-school | princi 
ob OA 
school principal S4 68 
nal supervisors 55 3 3 
specialist 3 ‘ g 
br staff 3 g 3 . 
t ve § I 
) 10 
g 338 0 ¢ ; 
€ ide bi lin A\ ( i de é 
I ers purchasing off \ Me 
d t iy comm hola i 





nounts per 10,000 students enrolled, by ty pe 
t organization and by population groups. 

The usual pattern of distribution of audio 
tvpe of or 
nization of the program is demonstrated by 
ind films. The number per 10,000 students 
rolled was 456 in 
ing formal departments, 874 in districts 


sual materials of instruction by 


urban school districts 
itrally coordinated but not having formal 
artments, and 933 in districts without cen 
il coordination of the audio-visual program. 
[his pattern—from smaller to larger amounts 
was true of eight of the 14 kinds of materials 
sted. Besides sound films, there were silent 
lms, filmstrips, slide sets, disc recordings, wall 
ips, globes, and models. 
\ tabulation by population groups showed 
ore irregularity of pattern; for example, the 
imbers of disc recordings per 10,000 students 
nrolled were: Group I districts, 134; Group 
648 ; 


districts, 


if districts, 616; Group III districts 
iroup IV districts, 578; Group V 
445; and Group VI districts, 604. 
regular 
trom a small number per 10,000 students in 
Group I districts to a large number in Group 
VI districts. These kinds of materials were 
ind films, silent films, filmstrips, and wire 


Four items showed a 


progre ss1IOn 
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and tape recordings. Here again, the reas 


cumstances on tii 


similar Ci! 





set forth unde 





topic of equipment probably holds for mate 





rials, and the relative strength of the programs 
cannot be interred. It would take considerably 







the richness of 





more research to determine 





programs in communities of difterent sizes 
But a real high light in this area 


visual materials is the mushrooming ncrease 





oT id 







their availabilitv. Reasonably comparabl 
for 1946 1954 


filmstrips, sound films, and dise 





and were available fo: 





} 
record 


items: 
Figure lil shows that tor every filmstrip 





ins. 






title available in 1946, there were four 1954 
For every sound film title available 1946 
there were more than three in 1954. For ev 





1946, there were 





recording available in 
almost two in 1954. 
Responsi tl rty fo 


| he question on purchasing 


disc 






hurchasing mater 


! 
audio Visual mate 





rials consisted oT two 


parts 1 CNeCKIIst ¢ 





those persons or groups of persons who 






in the selection of materials and checkl 

of those who have final respo! ibility \ il! 
audio-visual authorities were not restricted te 
a single answer but were asked t heck al 





+ 


who tool pal 






TABLE 22.—PERSONS OR GROUPS WHO 
























USUALLY HAVE FINAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY IN THE SELECTION OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
Central 
coordination 
Dis 
Dis tricts 
Dis tricts not Al 
Type of position tricts not having lis 
having having central tricts 
formal formal coordi 
depart- depart nation 
ments ments 
l 2 3 4 5 
\\ t nt r 
CI 
Repre 
Ott 
A\ 













‘The types of positions checked by over half 
of the 1239 urban school districts reporting 
were: classroom teachers, 84 percent; elemen- 
tary-school principals, 68 percent; secondary- 
school principals, 58 percent. See Table 21. 

Widespread participation was reported in 
school districts that have formal departments, 
perhaps because of richer personnel resources. 
Classroom teachers still were reported more 
often than any other group; but, in addition 
to teachers and principals, the audio-visual 
staff, instructional supervisors, and curriculum 
specialists were listed frequently. 

Classroom teachers retained their high 
position in frequency of mention in districts 


In comparing the totals of 
equipment with the totals of Table 
materials, the main difference was 
participation by classroom teachers 
cent assisting in the selection of equip: 
84+ percent assisting i 


rials. 


Table 22 


who usually have final responsibility 

selection of audio-visual materials. Th: 
standing characteristics of the data are 
the same as they were in Table 18 0; 
responsibility for the selection of equi 
For all urban school districts, final 
bility for selecting materials was most 


1 the selection 


without central coordination. Three types of _ with the superintendent or assistant supe: 
positions were increasingly important as the tendent of schools, but in districts havin, 
organization for audio-visual programs was mal departments of audio-visual educa 
less formalized—elementary-school principals, this responsibility usually was with the aud 
secondary-school principals, and library staffs. visual staff. 
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Degre: 





IV. Use of Audio-Visual Materials 


e of the reasons tor using au lio-visual 


terials in the classroom are that content may 
had which is not available elsewhere, that 
¥ that 


de more effective. The topics included in 


is made richer, and teaching 


. section all have a bearing on the problem 
; ysing audio-visual materials effectively. For 
he most part, the data provide a basis ft 
intitative description of conditions that may 
hinder or promote the use of audio-visual 
thods ot education. The major topics re: 
education of classroom teachers for using 
lio-visual materials, (b) facilitating use in 
ot Se 


vidual schools, (c) frequency a 


curriculum areas of effective use 


Education of Classroom Teachers 


Three questions in the survey were dir« 


ispects of the education of classi 


oom 
} 


the use of audio-visual materials of 


experience and training in visual 


ction 
thods as a qualification for emplovment, 


service preparation, and opportunities fi 
service education. 


While most 


educators would probably agree that some for 


Qualification for employment 


education and/or practical experience in 
audio-visual materials would be a desir 


a7 ; : 
e qualification for the emplovment oft new 


issroom teachers, it was a “required qualifica- 


n” in only 8 percent of the 1252 urban 
hool districts reporting. It was an “important 
lification” in 20 percent, a “minor qualifi 
mn” in 43 percent, and “not considered” in 


Table 23. 


When the reports were tabulated by 


-¥ percent. See 


f organization of the audio-visual program, 


pe 


11 percent ot the districts having 


partments required audio-visual educ 


petency of new teachers, 


the distr cts W th central coordit 


without formal departments, ind 6 


the districts without central coordinat 


A tabulation by size ot school district showed 


that the highest percent that required this 


qualification was 15 percent of the Group II 


districts. 


But perhaps the best measure 
work yet to be accomplished was the on 


to one third ot the school districts 


education competency 


the employment of new 


Lion Audio-\ 
for thei opinion 
2 : 
Cd Classroom teacnet 

€ audio visual n 

hve vears ago and 
| } 
ployed veal avo. In the com] 
Gwe vear . _ he 
ive yea » OS percent of the 
+} 


ing audio-visual workers said that 

employed classroom teachers were 
ably better’ prepared; 36 percent, 
“considera 


with 10 


reporting 


same’; and | 
+} 
i 


percent, 
1¢ nparison 
per ent 


workers 5 en ploved 


‘ j 9 
teachers wer onsiderably bette 


1+ pe 


+ 
cen 


judged 
85 percent 


, > 
nda 034 percent ove! 


TABLE 23.—EDUCATION IN THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS As 
QUALIFICATION FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF NEW TEACHERS 





Central coordination 


Districts 
not having 
central 
coordination tricts* 


Districts 
not having 
formal de- 
partments 


Districts 
having 
formal de- 
partments 


1 3 


Degree of importance 


equired qualification 
portant qualification 
jualification 
nsidered 


districts re- 
vorting 644 


mber of 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93 


Al! districts 
Group Group Group Group Group Group 
I dis- II dis- III dis- IV dis- Vdis- VI dis- Num- Per 
tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts ber nt 


10 11 12 








ago—were sufficiently 
there has been a continuous improvement over 
the whole period in the education of new class- 
room teachers for using audio-visual materials. 

Inservice 


high to suggest that 


education—Inservice education 
programs were available in almost half (45 
percent) of the school districts in the 1953-54 
school year. Proportionately more districts with 
formal departments (58 percent) made in- 
service opportunities available than did districts 
with no central coordination at all (33 per- 
cent). And such opportunities were relatively 
more available in the higher population groups 
of school districts than in the lower with a 
range from 85 percent of the Group I districts 


TABLE 24.—AVAILABILITY OF INSERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN THE 
USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN SUCH 


to 39 percent of the Group V 
Table 24. 


In full recognition of mistaken impre, 


distt ( \ 


that can be gotten from averaging percents. +h, 


average of the estimated percents of teac! 
who participated in inservice educatio: 
portunities in 1953-54 is shown in Table 
Altho crude, this measure seems mea; 
in describing general relationships. 

Thus, proportionately more element 
school teachers than secondary-school teac! 
availed themselves of the opportunities ; 
inservice education in the use of audio-visy 
materials. For both elementary-and second 
school teachers, the proportions of thos: 





PROGRAMS 
Central coordination 
aoe —-—— Districts All districts 
Districts Districts not having Group Group Group Group Group Group 
Item havin not having central I dis- II dis- III dis- IV dis- Vdis- VI dis- Num- Pe, 
formal de- formal de- coordination tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts® tricts* tricts* ber “f 
partments partments 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 i) 10 11 12 
Program available 
Yes 58° Y 43°; 33°; 85° 67% 51° i 42% 390° : $1‘ I 365 
No 42 57 67 15 33 49 58 61 59 0 
100°; 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of districts re- 
porting . 341 652 277 13 88 207 44) 325 195 
Average of the estimated per- 
cents who partici pated: 
Elementary-school - 
teachers 42% 58°, 65% 31% 340, 42% 53% 66% 67° 
Number of districts re- : 
porting 167 231 82 7 46 89 156 108 74 480 
Secondary-school 
teachers 20°; 440° 50°, 22% 18°, 22% 37 52 63 
Number of districts re- 
7 47 91 


porting 162 219 67 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93. 








TABLE 25.—PERCENT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HAVING 


AN AUDIO-VISUAL BUILDING COORDINATOR 





Central coordination 


——_____——— Districts 
Districts Districts not having 
Grade level ss 
forma formal  coordi- 
depart- depart- nation 
ments ments 
1 2 3 4 5 
klementary schools 80°; 56° 82% 
Number of schools 7,757 3.447 1,223 2.375 
Number of districts re- 
porting , Sis 320 603 279 i4 
Secondary schools 85°; 63°; 88% 84° 
Number of schools 1,994 1,081 408 596 
Number of districts re- 
porting 326 595 253 14 


not having central GroupI GroupII GroupIII GroupIV Group V Group VI A 
districts* districts* districts* districts" districts* districts * 


districts 


6 7 8 9 10 l 
4 75% 75% 71% 52% $a¢ 
3.762 2,429 2,316 1,121 424 

82 182 402 325 197 ( 
‘ 90°; 84°, 77% 55 49 
905 674 703 393 212 
86 195 408 299 172 





4 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93. 
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° ricipating increased as the form of organization 
f he audio-visual program became less cen 
ly coordinated, and, also, participation in 

ised as the school districts became smaller. 
rhese relationships were just the inverse of 
ose for the availability of inservice education. 
Facilitating Use of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials in Individual Schools 
Under this topic three aspects of getting 
idio-visual materials used are discussed: the 

! revalence of building coordinators of audio 
sual materials, the actual time and the rec 
nmended desirable time that building co 
rdinators have for audio-visual work, and the 

7 rage of the percents of elementary and 

aa ondary schools in which students and class 

. ym teachers serve as operators. 

— Building coordinators—Table 25 shows that 


74 percent of the elementary schools and 79 


ercent of the secondary schools had building 
oordinators. 

\ tabulation by type of organization of the 
program showed that the percents of schools 
hat had coordinators (in districts having for 
nal audio-visual departments and in districts 
without central coordination of the audio-visual 
program) were slightly above the percents for 
the total groups, elementary and secondary. A 
marked deviation was in districts centrally co- 
irdinated but not having formal departments, 
n which 56 percent of the elementary schools 
ind 63 percent of the secondary schools had 
uilding coordinators. 


TABLE 26.—ACTUAL AMOUNT OF TIME 


AUDIO-VISUAL WORK AND AMOUNT 
. HAVE 


' 


The four groups of largest scho listricts 
frequently had building coordinators. Fre 
quency may be interpreted within the range 
from 71 percent of the elementary schools 


Group IV districts to 90 percent of the sec 


ondary schools in Group II districts. Only 
about half of both the elementary and second 
ary schools in the smallest school districts 
Groups V and VI—had building coordinators 
School time that coordinators have for work 
—Audio-visual authorities reported that 1 


about one third ot the school distt cts building 


coordinators had no school time for audi 
visual work and that in a majority of school 
districts (58 percent) they had some school 


time but less than half time. See Table 26. 


When the replies were tabulated by form of 
organization, the modal amount of time in 
all three classifications was the “‘less than one 
half time” category. The relative figures were 


49 percent of the districts having department 


of audio-visual education, 55 percent of the 
districts centrally coordinated but not havin, 
departments, and 72 percent of the district 
without central coordination 

The audio-visual authorities were also asked 
to recommend the amount of school time that 
they thought the building coordinators shoul 


have for audio-visual work. Most of them re 


ommended less than half—77 percent of al 
school districts, 79 percent of the districts 
centrally coordinated both with and without 
departments, and 70 percent oft the districts 
without centr il coordin ition 


BUILDING COORDINATORS HAVE FOR 
OF TIME RECOMMENDED THAT THEY 





Central coordination 


Districts not 


- : Districts having Districts not having having central All districts 
Amount of time formal departments formal departments coordination 
Actual Recommended Actual Recommended Actual Recommended Actual Recommended 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
No free time during school 
urs 3a‘ 36% 3 
Some time but less than 
half time. 49 9 55 0 8 
\t least half time but less 
than full time 1 19 19 s D7 0 
Full time........ P : . 2 4 3 
Time varies with individual 
schools or grade levels. 19 3 ) 
100% 100% 100% 100° 100°; 100 100 00 
Number of districts report- 
ing. 292 197 385 ? 14 S53 $ 


* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 














TABLE 27.—AVERAGE OF THE PERCENTS OF ELEMENTARY- AND SECONDaApy 
SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO USE EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES AT cpp 
TAIN FREQUENCIES 





Central coordination 


Districts Districts 











Districts not not Th 
Frequency of use having having having Group I Group II Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI \ ; 
‘ormal formal central districts* districts* districts* districts* districts * districts str Brricts 
depart- depart- coordina- : 
ments ments tion ion 
rhe 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll hes 
Elementary-school teachers: n 
At least once a week. 40° 34° 31 42 5°) 36%, 38°; 33 31 
Every two or three | 
weeks ‘ a 31 38 32 33 0 36 34 36 { SCH 
Two or three times a 
year.. 17 19 22 i4 1 17 17 19 . 
Never. 12 9 15 11 18 11 11 12 10 
ithe s 
100° 100° 100% 100°; 100 100 100% 100° 100 ; 
Number of districts re- avi 
porting..... 273 530 233 11 62 159 359 273 1 tra 
Secondary-school teac liste ‘ 
At least once a week 29% 23% 21% 23° %) 24 5 25 001 
Every two or three ent 
ods sachs 53% 33 34 31 33 7 32 33 34 36 Bi 
Two or three times a , elel 
year 19 25 27 25 20 22 23 23 ”) TI c 
Never 19 18 21 19 27 22 19 18 13 x 
ool 
100° 190° 100° 100°, 100 100°, 100°, 100°; 100 ( a 
Number of districts re- strict 
ee 263 518 208 9 66 159 356 254 149 dist 
*® For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93. fit 
e we 
tv 
While in only 1 percent of the school dis- motion pictures, filmstrips and _ slides, 


“at least half 
amount 


tricts coordinators actually had 
time but less than full,” this 
recommended by 20 percent of the total group 
of replies to the question. 

Student dnd teacher equipment operators— 
The third question on the facilitating aspects 
of the audio-visual program pertained to the 
prevalence of using students and teachers as 
operators of the equipment. Replies were given 
as estimated percents. The averages of the 
percents for 1057 districts reporting for ele- 
mentary schools and for 1049 districts report- 
ing for secondary schools were: 


was 


Operators Elementary Secondary 
Student 20% 47% 
Teacher 54 17 
Both 26 36 


Frequency of Use 


Audio-visual authorities were asked to esti- 
mate the percent of elementary-school teachers 
and secondary-school teachers who used certain 
audio-visual materials a designated number 
of times. Space and time would not permit 
obtaining detailed information on every type 
of material. Therefore, four items were listed: 


materials such as radios and record players 
and community 
The frequencies of use were listed as: at | 
once a week, every 
or three times a year, and never. 

In the paragraphs that follow, the data on 
educational motion pictures are analyzed 
elementary-school teachers and for secondar 
school teachers with the school districts divided 
by organizational pattern and by size. Th 
some typical frequencies of motion-picture 
in 1946 are compared with those of 1954. T! 
remaining three classifications of material 
are discussed only for the total group of the 
two levels of classroom teachers. 

In elementary schools—Table 27 shows t! 


resources such as field t: 


SE 


two or three weeks, tv 


pELEN 
FREG 


SEC 


average of the estimated percents of teachers FREC 
who used educational motion pictures at des 
ignated frequencies. For the total group ot 
school districts, 35 percent used motion pic N 


tures at least once a week, 35 percent used 
them every two or three weeks, 19 percent used 
them two or three times a year, and 11 pe: 
cent never used them. 

A tabulation by type of organization of the 
audio-visual program showed that 40 percent 
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ementary-school teachers used moti 
at least once a week in districts having 


judio-visual departments, and 34 districts 


sche ol districts hav ing central coordina it of the teachers I 


t without formal departments. coordinated — pre 
two percent of the teachers in tments, and 52 per 
not having central coordination yut central coordinat 
pictures every two or three weeks. school district the p1 
re was little difference among adequate and inadequate usage 
basis of population groupings. from group to group; that 
ondary schools- Apparently, second half the teacher I] 


hool teachers did not make the use of said to 

1al motion pictures in 1954 that el motion 
iry-school teachers did. Only 24 percent Pre 
the secondary-school teachers were estimated — trequer 

have used films at least once a week as teachers wa 


ai 
sted to 35 percent of the elementary- percent 


tion-picture 
stimated on a three-px 


them ‘‘frequently,” 


hool teachers. And on the opposite end, the ally,’ From the data 
rcents of nonusers were 19, secondary nd medians of the percents wer 


elementary. lier have pointed out 


[he relative amount of use by secondary present study a tour-point scale was used 
ol teachers appeared to be highest in the the average of the percents calculated. Both 
tricts with formal departments and lowest surveys, howe 
stricts without central coordination. When 
first two classifications of tTrequency of Altho these measures are 
e were combined as ade quate usage and the Figure IV_ the trequent use! 


two as inadequate usage, the combined compared with the 


er, included never” one 
point on the scale. 


frequent use! 


FIGURE IV 
SELECTED INDEXES OF HOW OFTEN CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
USE EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
ELEMENTARY: 
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SECONDARY: 





FREQUENTLY 








NEVER 

















TABLE 28.—AVERAGE OF THE PER- 
CENTS OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS WHO USE CERTAIN IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 





Filmstrips Audio Community 
Frequency of use and slides materials resources 

1 2 3 4 

At least once a week 28% 37% 12% 
Every two or three weeks 35 26 18 
Two or three times a vear 21 20 42 
Never 16 17 28 

100°, 100°; 100% 

Numoer of districts report- 

ing 1.010 899 778 





TABLE 29.—-AVERAGE OF THE PER- 
CENTS OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS WHO USE CERTAIN IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 





, J Audio Community 
Frequency of use Filmstrips materials resources 

1 2 3 + 

At least once a week....... 15° 21% 10% 
Every two or three weeks 24 21 16 
Two or three times a year 26 25 35 
Never 35 33 39 

100°, 100% 100°; 

Number of districts report- 

ing. . ; 929 826 724 





the nonusers in 1946 are compared with the 
nonusers in 1954. For the purposes of this 
comparison, those who used motion pictures 
at least once a week in 1954 were considered 
frequent users, a conservative interpretation of 
the term “frequently” in the light of the data 
in Figure IV. 

Figure IV shows that the proportions of 
elementary-school teachers who used educa- 
tional motion pictures frequently, increased 
from 15 percent in 1946 to 35 percent in 1954. 
The proportion of those who never used motion 
pictures decreased from 37 percent in 1946 to 
11 percent in 1954. 

For secondary-school teachers, the propor- 
tion of frequent users did not change from 
1946 to 1954. However, the proportion of 
nonusers decreased from 40 percent in 1946 
to 19 percent in 1954. 

Other types of materials—Table 28 shows 
averages of the estimated percents of how often 
elementary-school teachers used certain types 
of materials in 1954. Sixty-three percent of 
the total group of teachers were reported as 
using filmstrips and slides, and radios and rec- 
ord players every two or three weeks or more 


often. The items of real concern, howe 
are the percents of nonusers that w 
ported: 16 percent for filmstrips, 17 percep: 
for audio-visual materials, and 28 percen: ; 
field trips. 

Table 29 shows the same types of dat 
secondary-school teachers as Table 28 does § 
elementary-school teachers. The chief dif, 
ences between the two are the percents 
nonusers for all the types of materials 
percent never used filmstrips and slides ; 33 » 
cent, audio materials; and 39 percen: 
munity resources. 


TABLE 30.—CURRICULUM AREAS N 
WHICH SECONDARY-SCHOO| 
TEACHERS ARE MAKING THE MOs7 
EFFECTIVE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 





All districts 
Curriculum areas — 
Number Percent 


1 2 3 
Science : 917 
Social studies 912 
English.......... eee 275 
Vocational education : 248 
Health and physical education 186 
Home economics . : 182 
Industrial arts 96 
Commercial education 85 
ES og ae CE ‘ 63 
Foreign languages 61 
Safety and driver educatio: 59 
ee 38 
Speech : 30 
Mathematics , 23 


Number of districts reporting 066 





TABLE 31.—CURRICULUM AREAS IN 
WHICH SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS ARE MAKING THE LEAST 
EFFECTIVE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 





All districts 
Curriculum areas 


Number Percent 

1 2 3 
Mathematics 706 i4 
a 383 40 
Foreign languages........ 289 3( 
Commercial education 162 | 
Health and physical education... .. 105 1 
ee 3 85 
eG vey sansa es ; seers 79 
Social studies. ..... are 64 
Vocational education................ 63 
Industrial arts... .. Dc RPe vide kh 62 
Home economics. ....... bane 45 
ee : A ae 33 
ee eee ee eee edie a 3 
Number of districts reporting. .... ‘ 954 





® Others include safety and driver education, charact: 
cation, and philosophy. 
> Less than one-half. of 1 percent. 
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Curriculum Areas of Effective Use ently tor both degrees of effectiveness 


inal : hi four percent of the 954 urban school 
he final major topic in this section on ; 
[h : : I ortu named mathematics as a 


. : : . rep 
1» audio-visual materials is on the effective 

= : ~ ( 2 least effective use; | nglish Was named Dy 
« or lack of effectiveness with which class ; 
percent, and toreign languages, by 30 per 


, , , 
In elementary schools, subjectmatte 


4 


‘om teachers employed such materials in vari 
« subjectmatter areas. On the survey blank, ¥ : iA : 
; ea are not usually as clearly delineated as they 
lio-visual authorities were requested to write , ] , 
7 i. . nad ; in secondary schools. However, tor elemen 
, the names of the fields of most effective use a } 

, fecti schools, too, audio-visual authorities were 
1d ot least elrective use. : + 
; : to name the heilds of most effective use 
lable 30 shows the areas of most effective came two subjects as for secondary schools 
for secondary-school teachers. Science and far ahead in numbers of times ment 
studies were each mentioned by 86 per Minctwsineoe 


Noe ; percent of the 1029 school 
nt of the 1066 districts reporting. No other 


tT + , 


| 
g re rting, mentioned social 
ibjects were mentioned nearly as often. The 7 


i 
3 percent mentioned science as 


. ‘Pre i noli > : > ] ) YT ] 
ext four were English, mentioned by 26 per most effective use of audio-visual 
ae ee ; as. 2 i aaa re s : 
ent; vocational education, by 23 percent; The chief distinction between elementary an 
health and physical education, by 17 percent; 


id home economics, by 17 percent. 


secondary Was that tor element ir) schools 


social studies was considerably ahead of science 


Table 31 shows the areas of least effective These general relationships or efttective 


ise for secondary-school teachers. The figures teaching of the various subjects with aud 


re not the complements of those in Table 30 


visual materials appeared to be rene! illy ul 


ecause the subjects were written changed since the 1946 survey. 





V. Financial Support for Audio-Visual Education 


The area of audio-visual education is not 
exempted from the problems of financial sup- 
port that seem to plague continuously most 
aspects of the educational program. In this 
survey, data on financial support were sought 
in terms of the budgeted amount of public 
funds for audio-visual education exclusive of 


salaries. Budgeted funds rather than expendi- 


tures were asked for because the questionnaire 
was mailed before the close of the school year 
for which the information was needed. 


Purpose of Funds 


Table 32 shows the purposes for which 
audio-visual education funds were made avail- 
able by boards of education for the 1953-54 
school year and also the relative amounts. 
Thus, the audio-visual education dollar was 
divided as follows: 35 percent for the purchase 
of equipment, 35 percent for the purchase of 
materials, 14 percent for rental fees for mate- 
rials, 10 percent for the maintenance of equip- 
ment and materials, 1 percent for producing 
materials, and 5 percent for other operational 
expenses. 


Per-Pupil Amounts 


For all school districts that reported, the 
amount of money per pupil enrolled was cal- 
culated. Then medians of the _per-pupil 
amounts were calculated for school districts 
by type of organization of fhe audio-visual 
program and by size of school district. See 
Table 33. 

The median amount of money for audio- 
visual equipment and materials per pupil en- 
rolled was 65 cents for all districts that re- 
ported. The median in school districts with 
formal departments was slightly higher at 68 


TABLE 32.—THE AUDIO-VISUAL DOL- 
LAR IN 1953-54, EXCLUSIVE OF STAFF 
SALARIES 








Percent 
Purpose budgeted 
1 2 
Purchase of equipment 35% 
Purchase of materials has 35 
Rental fees for materials eee 14 
Maintenance of equipment and materials 10 
Producing AV materials... .. i 
Other operating expenses... 5 
100% 


cents as was the median in districts 
coordinated but without formal depar; 
at 66 cents. In districts without cent 
ordination the median dropped to 56 cen. 
By size of school district, the medians y 
low in Group I districts and Group IT disty). 
at 38 cents and 40 cents respectively. The; 
the four groups of smaller school distri 
medians ranged from 64 cents in Group |! 
districts and 62 cents in Group IV distric, 
to 79 cents in Group VI districts. This patty, 
of larger amounts of money per pupil in ¢ 
smaller school districts is similar to the larg 


TABLE 33.—-MEDIANS OF THE PER 
PUPIL ENROLILED AMOUNTS oF 
BUDGETED PUBLIC FUNDS For 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, EXCLy 
SIVE OF STAFF SALARIES, 1953-54 








Number Mecian 
Groups of schoo! districts of school per-pup 
districts amount 
1 2 j 
By organization of program 
Centrally coordinated, having formal 
departments 317 s 
Centrally coordinated, not having for- 
mal departments 602 
Not centrally coordinated 249 
By size of school district 
Group I districts 14 
Group II districts 82 
Group III districts 183 
Group IV districts 406 
Group V districts 293 
Group VI districts 190 
All districts reporting : 1,168 
TABLE 34.—FREQUENCY DISTRIBU- 


TION OF THE PER-PUPIL AMOUNTS 
OF BUDGETED PUBLIC FUNDS FOR 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, EXCLU- 
SIVE OF STAFF SALARIES, 1953-54 





All districts 
Amount per pupil 
Number Percent 

1 2 3 
$2.00 or more 62 
1.75-1.99. 31 
1.50-1.74 43 
1.25-1.49. 74 
1.00-1.24 107 
.75- .99.. 181 
.50- .74 214 
» 49 237 
O1- .24. 134 
Less than .01.. 85 
All districts reporting we 1,168 
Upper quartile . $1.06 
Median.... . pbins 65 
ES ee ee 33 
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FIGURE V 


IceLECTED POINTS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
PER PUPIL FOR AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION IN 1946 AND 1954 
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LEGEND: 


uunts of certain equipment and materials 
these same groups of districts. The differ 
we could be one of greater efficiency of use 
the large districts, or it could be one of 
etter program in smaller districts. However, 
» data do r « admit a determination of the 
lestion. 

Table 34 is a frequency distribution of the 
per-pupil amounts for all districts. In almost 
three-fourths of the districts the amount pe: 

pil was less than $1. 

This frequency distribution together with 
milar one in the 1946 survey made possible 
shown in 


data 


the points of comparison that are 
Figure V. In both 
sked for were public funds made available 

audio-visual education by 


vears the financial 
boards of edu 
tion. However, salaries of the audio-visual 
staff were included in the 1946 calculations. 
Therefore, the differences shown in Figure V 
should be somewhat greater. 

There is no doubt that support for audio 
visual education increased in the span of eight 
vears. At the upper quartile. the amount was 
1946 and $1.06 in 1954. At the 
median, the support per pupil enrolled doubled 
trom 33 cents to 65 cents. At the lower quartile 
the amount from 14 
cents. Altho not shown in Figure V, one more 
comparison was possible. In 1946 only 2 per- 
cent of the cities reported an expenditure of 


60 cents in 


increased cents to 33 


io4g 


50 
1954 


1954, 


districts equ iled on 


$2 or more per pupil, and in 
ot the school 


the $2 


amount. 


Other Financial Considerations 


For the eight-year comparison some allow 
ance should be made for the effect of highe: 
prices on the purchasing power of the dolla: 


An index of prices specifically for audio-visual 


] 


: ] 
equipment is not available 


materials and 

However, the Consumer Price Index of living 
costs is probably a rough measure of 
in this field also. The Index rec 
crease of 45 percent from the school year 
1945-46 to the school vear 1953-54. Thus, the 


median 33 cents per pupil in 1945-46 shoul 


orded an 1n 


should 


TABLE 35.—PERCENT OF INCREASE IN 
ESTIMATED BUDGET FOR AUDIO- 
VISUAL EDUCATION, EXCLUSIVE OF 
STAFF SALARIES, FROM 1953-54 TO 
1954-55 





Number Percent 
of school of 
districts increase 


Groups of school districts 


2 3 


All distr 
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be increased 45 percent to 48 cents before any 
real increase in support should be recognized.’ 

To bring the financial support figures closer 
to date, audio-visual authorities were requested 
to estimate their budgets for the 1954-55 
school year. According to Table 35, the total 
of the budgets combined for all districts that 
reported was 12 percent more in 1954-55 than 
it was in 1953-54. The increase was 13 percent 
for districts with formal audio-visual depart- 
ments. The increase was 8 percent for districts 


‘ National Education Association, Research Division. Economi 


bp. € the Association, December 1954. p. 10. (Offset) 
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centrally coordinated but without f 
partments, and only 
without central coordination of th: 
visual programs. Even with the 
increase for 1954-55 for all districts 
ing, on almost anyone’s scale of valye 
support for audio-visual education 
termed inadequate. 

With all these calculations and com; 
the conclusion is clear: Support fo; 
visual education was and is a pittance: 
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VI. An Evaluation of Progress 


he survey tried to get an evaluation ot the can be classified as follows 


or aspects of the program with questio mended more time for the 
t required the considered judgment of the cent, central coordination: 14 
‘‘~iduals who replied. Then each persor idequate materials and equipment; 14 percent 


. was not satisfied with the status of audi better physical facilities such as room darke: 
education was invited to recommen ing; 12 percent, more assistants for the 
inges. This final section is a report on these tor; 10 percent, more adequate budget 


sidered judgments of audio-visual workers. percent, more adequate inservice educa 


[he specific areas covered by the questions teachers; 5 percent, better coordinatior 
opinion were the administrative organi: planning; 4+ percent, more adequate plan 
n, materials and equipment, and the pre distribution ; 4 percent, more time for 

ice and inservice education of classroom coordinators; 3 percent, an expanded p1 
hers. Then the last question ot the surve 3 percent, more adequate space sucl as 


, . ] 
san over-all type of evaluation, a checklist and preview rooms; 2 percent, bette: 


‘ . 
the major and minor handicaps to n for the director; 2 percent, concent: 


ive use of audio-visual materials all materials in one center; 1 percent, mor 


help for building coordinators; and 1 


Administrative Organization more school-owned films. 


hal ; ; 
‘ Che chief recommendation from 
[he question on the administrative : Salas ‘ ‘ 5 


" ; ] “at ‘red : + classes of districts with centrally coo 
audio-visual education required a dire , 
: : yrograms Was Tor more time for the ad 
it was satistactor\ program 1 ‘ I ‘ 


Yes or No as to whether r : i 
Of 1278 who replied, 52 percent were s Che chief recommendation from distri 


| while 48 percent were not satisfied. The 0U! central coordination was the establ 
portion of affirmative answers went up to of central coordination 
percent in districts with formal depart By size of school district, the most frequen 
nts and dropped to 47 percent in districts ora recommendations balcaisic eae 
thout central coordination. See Table 36 sical facilities, such as room darkenin 


} 
{ 


Group I districts; more assista 


By size of school districts, at least half es 

h group reported a satisfactory setuy director in Group II districts; and m« 

sroup II districts the percent in the affirma for the director in the other four groups. 
reached 65. us Physical Facilities, Materials, and 

( ? re > WaTIS . ry cet ° 

)f 614 who reported unsatisfactory setu Equipment 


‘8 recommended one or more changes which PE ie ae eee mere 

TABLE 36.—EVALUATION OF ADMIN- to physical facilities, materials, and equipment 
ISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION FOR asked tor a rating as to whether they we 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION above average, average, or below average 


Of 1291 ratings, 28 percent 





Setu . ~weqve seeeen — onene 
Groups of school cutistiealints? Number SVEERE™> +6 emeedicinis Fonsi faGM, 
districts of cent were below average. The number « 
Yes No districts , : 
average ratings was lowest in the dist1 - 
. ~ without central coordination and in Group VI 
a on Sones districts. On the other hand, the number of 
trally coordinated, having 
formal departments 341 above average ratings was highest in districts 
trally coordinated, not hav- 
1g formal departments 
t centrally coordinated 33 and III districts. See Table 37. 

* school district at ; - 

I districts 5 Chose audio-visual workers who gave ra 
oT II districts 
roup ITT districts 

up IV districts 3 changes they would like to make. One or more 
sroup V districts 3 
roup VI districts 


with formal departments and in Group I, I] 


ings of “below average’ were asked what 


changes were suggested by 296. About two 
thirds desired better adapted classrooms : about 


listricts , ‘ , 
one-third desired more adequate equipment; 








about one-fifth desired more adequate mate- 
rials; about one-fifth desired better physical 
facilities such as storage and preview rooms; 
about one-tenth desired a more adequate bud- 
get; and about one-fifteenth desired better 
adapted auditoriums. 

Tabulations by organization of the program 
and by size of school district showed that the 
chief recommendation made by all was for 
better adapted classrooms. 


Preservice and Inservice Education 
of Classroom Teachers 


Preservice and inservice education of class- 
room teachers was considered as significant in 
facilitating the use of audio-visual materials. 
The question on evaluation was a request as 
to whether or not such education was meeting 
the needs for improved instruction. 

‘Table 38 shows that 49 percent of the audio- 
visual authorities regarded the education of 
classrcom teachers in using audio-visual mate- 
rials as adequate. By type of organization of 
the program, only 43 percent of the replies 
from districts with formal departments were 
affirmative while 54 percent of the replies 
from districts without central coordination 
were affirmative. 

By size of school district, affirmative replies 
were received from only 14 percent of the 
Group I districts and 41 percent of the Group 
III districts. Affirmative replies were received 
from about half of each of the other four 
groups. 


TABLE 37.—RATING GIVEN AUDIO- 
VISUAL MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, 
AND PHYSICAL PLANT FACILITIES 
IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





Above Below Number 
Groups of school districts aver- Aver- aver- of 
age age age districts 


1 2 3 4 5 








By organization of programs: 
Centrally coordinated, hav- 
ing formal departments. 42% 38% 20% 346 
Centrally coordinated, not 
having formal depart- 


aS eee 25 48 27 661 
Not centrally coordinated.. 19 49 32 284 
By size of school district: 
Group I districts......... 36 36 28 14 
Group II districts... . — 37 21 87 
Group III districts....... 40 $4 26 206 
Group IV districts........ 28 45 27 449 
Group V districts......... 25 51 24 334 
Group VI districts........ 15 54 31 201 
Sih ae hbac bined 28% 46% 26% 1,291 





TABLE 38—EXTENT TO WHICH pp 
SERVICE AND INSERVICE EbDuc 
TION OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS |, 
THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL mart; 
RIALS IS MEETING THE NEED fo; 
IMPROVED INSTRUCTION 


A 
A 





Education 


Groups of school meeting needs 
districts 
Yes No 
1 2 3 
By organization of progran 
Centrally coordinated, having 
formal departments 43% 
Centrally coordinated, not hav- 
ing formal departments 49 
Not centrally coordinated 54 
By size of school district 
Group I districts 14 
Group IT districts 48 
Group III districts M 
Group IV districts 49 
Group V districts $2 
Group VI districts 52 $8 
All districts. 49°) 51 





Of the 604 audio-visual educators who s 
the training was inadequate, 479 su; 
changes. Thirty-five percent of the +479 
ommended the adoption or expansion of 
service education programs; 19 percent, m: 
time for the inservice education program: 
percent, better preservice education; 1!() 
cent, more and better workshops; 8 perc: 
that a course in audio-visual materials be n 
a requirement for certification to teach: § | 
cent, greater emphasis on the how and 
why of audio-visual education; and the ot! 
recommendations were similar to the forevoi 

When the districts were classified }\ 
ganization of the program, the chief re 
mendation in all three groups was fo! 
adoption or expansion of inservice educatio: 


programs. And when the districts were class 


fied by size, the same was true in all the groups 


except Group I districts where better p: 
service education headed the list of recon 
mended changes. 


Serious Barriers 


The last question on the survey required 
Yes or No answer. It was: Do you have 


serious barriers to the effective use of audio- 
visual materials in your school system? ‘This 


question was intended to get an over-all judg 
ment on what problems hinder more effect 


use of audio-visual materials. To some extent 
there is overlapping with the other questions 
of opinion. Yet the information is sufficient!) 
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Serious barriers? Number 


sos of school districts of 
. Yes No districts 
l 2 3 4 


f program 
vordinated, hav- 


| departments 49° 512 334 
ordinated, not 
g formal depart 
51 19 SO 
coordinated 18 52 
i district 
tricts 64 36 14 
I stricts 46 54 &2 
II districts 54 16 200 
stricts $1 19 143 
stricts 47 53 326 
tricts 48 52 196 
50% 50 1,261 





nportant to merit separate reporting and 
restatement. 

Half the districts reported serious problems. 
bY organization of the program, problems were 

it as prevalent in one group as in another. 
ln the basis of size of district, there was 
newhat more variation among the groups. 
/§ the Group I districts, 64 percent reported 
erious handicaps, and of the other groups the 

reents ranged trom 46 to 54. See Table 39. 
For districts that had reported serious bat 
ers to the effective use of audio-visual mate 
ls, a checklist of eight possible trouble 
pots was provided. Audio-visual workers were 

heck one or more either as major or minor. 

Of 630 districts that reported barriers, 623 
ive some indication on the checklist of what 
hey were. Table 40 shows the results. 

[he four leading major handicaps were: 
la) classroom teachers as a whole are not 
terested in using audio-visual materials (49 
ecent), (b) it is difficult to obtain sufficient 
funds for equipment and materials (39 per- 
nt), (c) the district lacks a central agency 

get the materials together and to coordinate 
ne work (26 percent), and (d) adequately 
rained leaders are not available for employ- 
ent (16 percent). 

Besides the eight main items, the checklist 
included five possible reasons why classroom 
eachers aS a group were not interested in 
sing audio-visual materials. On this further 
probing, the chief difficulty turned out to be 
that adaptable instructional space was not 


available at the appropriate time. Tabulations 
of this reason and the other four are show: 


in Table 41 


Concluding Impressions 


In some ways, this report shows that real 
progress is being made in audio-visual educa 
tion. More departments of audio-visual educa 
tion are being established, more equipment 
and materials are available in the classrooms, 
more classroom teachers are prepared to use 
the materials, and more teachers are using 
them. 

On the other hand, some problems that cal! 
urgently for attention, stand out from the data. 
More time, better timing, more central co 
ordination, better adapted classrooms, more and 
better training, and behind all the needs, better 
financial support—these represent work yet to 


be accomplished in audio-visual education. 


TABLE 40.—MAJOR AND MINOR HAND- 
ICAPS TO EFFECTIVE USE OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS RE- 
PORTED BY 623 SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





Percent reporting 
each one 
Handicap 


Major Minor 


> " 
3 


Classroom te t » whole 
interested > aud } , 49 
Insufficient fur 20 
Ineffective rt entral "eT 6 
Adequately tr ed leaders not avail 
ble for emp! 
Administrative r a 
ndifferencé . 1 


tion or ere 


Poard of « 





TABLE 41.—REASONS WHY CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS ARE NOT INTER- 
ESTED IN USING AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS REPORTED BY 623 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





Percent reporting 


each one 
Reason 
Major Minor 
1 2 q 
Adaptable instructional space not avail 
able at appropriate time 38% 3 


Not qualified to use them 24 
Materials and equipment not available 

when needed 18 15 
Equipment cumbersome to use 1 


Materials unsuitable 
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ARTLY because the extensive use of audio-visual materials 
P: of recent origin, a word of caution may not be inap- 
propriate. This is an area in which educators should refrain 
from merely keeping up with the Joneses. When equipment 
and materials are provided for use in the schools the selec- 
tion should be made, not in terms of what some other school 
has selected, but in terms of what is needed to achieve the 
school’s own goals. No type of aid should be used to the 
exclusion of other types, for none is a panacea to cure all 
teaching ills. Projected materials have their place, as do 
recordings, radio, and other mechanized devices. But along- 
side these aids the good teacher still will use such time- 
honored and simple devices as maps, charts, flat pictures, 
models, and blackboard sketches. 

Use of audio-visual materials is not an end in itself but 
rather one of the essential tools for artistic teaching. The 
best service that can be rendered to teachers, therefore, is 
provision of an abundant supply of varied and well-selected 
materials, classified and distributed in such a way that they 
are always ‘readily accessible as classroom needs arise.— 
National Education Association, Research Division. ‘“‘Audio- 
Visual Education in City-School Systems.”’ Research Bulletin 
24: 168; December 1946. 
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